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ABBREVIATIONS 


M 


I. GENERAL 


A.H. — Anno Hijrae (A.D. 622), 
Ak.—Akkadian. 

Alex. = Alexandrian. 

Amer, = American. 

Apoc. = Apocalypse, Apocalyptic. 


Apoer, = Apocrypha. 
Aq. = Aquila. 
Arab. — Árabic. 


Aram. = Aramaic. 
Arm. = Armenian. 
Ary.= Aryan. 
As. = Asiatic. 
Assyr. = Assyrian. 
AT-Altes Testament. 
AV=Authorized Version. 
AVm-Authorized Version margin. 
А.Ү. = Аппо Yazdagird (A.D. 639). 
Bab. = Babylonian. 
с. =circa, about. 
Can. =Canaanite. 
cf. =compare. 
сё. = contrast. 
D = Deuteronomist. 
Е = Elohist. 
gr җе: ог editors. 
. = Egyptian. 
Bae En 
Eth. = Ethiopic. 
EV, EVV=English Version, Versions, 
f. =and following verse or page. 
ff. =and following verses or pages. 
Ег. = French. 
Germ. =German. 
Gr. =Greek. 
H= Law of Holiness. 
Heb. = Hebrew. 
Hel. = Hellenistic. 
Hex. = Hexateuch. 
Huy = Himyaritic. 
Ir. = Irish. 
Iran. — Iranian. 


Isr. = Jeraclite. 
J=Jahwist. 
J” = Jehovah. 
Jerus. = Jerusalem. 
Jos. = Josephus. 
LXX -Septnagint. 
Min. = Minzan. 

'| MSS = Manuscripts. 
МТ = Massoretic Text. 
n. —note. 
NT=New Testament. 
Onk. = Onkelos. 
OT=Old Testament. 
P= Priestly Narrative. 
Pal. = Palestine, Palestinian. 
Pent. = Pentateuch. 
Pers. = Persian. 
Phil. = Philistine. 
Phen. = Pheenician. 
Pr. ВЕ. = Prayer Book. 
R=Redactor. 
Rom. = Roman. 
RV=Revised Version. 
RVm- Revised Version margin. 
Sab. =Sabzean. 
Sam. = Samaritan. 
Sem. =Semitic. 
Sept. = Septuagint. 
Sin. =Sinaitic. 
Skr. = Sanskrit. 
Symm. = Symmachus. 

| Syr. = Syriac. 

t. (following a number) = times. 
Talm. = Talmud. 
Targ. = Targum. 
Theod. = Theodotion. 
TR=Textus Receptus, Received Text. 
tr. =translated or translation. 
VSS = Versions. 
Vulg., Vg. = Vulgate. 
WH= Westcott and Hort’s text. 


II. BOOKS OF THE BIBLE 


Old Testament. 


Ca=Canticles. 
Is=Isaiah. 
Jer=Jeremiah. 

La = Lamentations. 
Ezk = Ezekiel. 


Gn= Genesis, 

Ex= Exodus. 

Lv= Leviticus. 
Nu= Numbers. 
Dt- Deuteronomy. 


Jos= Joshua. Dn - Daniel. 
Jg = Jndges. Hos= Hosea. 
Ru=Ruth. Jl=Joel. 


Am= Amos. 


18,9 S=1 and 2 Samnel. 
Ob = Obadiah. 


1K, 2 К=1 and 2 Kings. 


1 Ch, 2 Ch=1 and 9 Jon=Jonah. 
Chronicles. Mic= Micah. 
Ezr= Ezra. Nah= Nahum. 
Neh = Nehemiah. Нар = Habakkuk. 
Est = Esther. Zeph = Zephaniah. 
Job. Hag= Haggai. 
Ps= Psalms. Zec=Zechariah. 


Pr=Proverbs. Mal= Malachi. 


Ec= Ecclesiastes. 
Apocrypha. 


To=Tobit. 


1 Es, 2 Es=1 and 2 
Jth = Judith. 


Esdras. 


Ad. Est = Additions to 


Sus=Snsanna. 


Esther. Bel = Bel and the 
Wis= Wisdom. Dragon. 
Sir = Sirach or Ecclesi- Pr. Man = Prayer of 
asticus. Manasses. 
Bar= Baruch. 1 Mac, 2 Mac=1 and £ 
Three = Song of the Three Maccabees. 
Children. 
New Testament. 
Mt- Matthew. 1 Th, 2 Th=1 and 2 
Mk= Mark. Thessalonians, 
Lk=Luke, 1 Ti, 9 Ti=1 and 2 
Jn=John, Timothy. 
Ас= Acts. Tit=Titus. 
Ro= Romans. Philem = Philemon. 
1 Co, 2 Co=1 anà 2 He= Hebrews. 
Corinthians. Ja=James. 
Gal = Galatians. 1P,2P=1 and 2 Peter. 


Eph = Ephesians. 
Ph = Philippians. 
Col = Colossians. 


1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jn 1, 2, 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Rev = Revelation. 
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ІП. For THE 


LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


LITERATURE 


l. The following authors’ names, when unaccompanied by the title of a book, stand for 
the works in the list below. 


Baethgen = Beiträge zur sem. Religionsgesch., 1888. | 

Baldwin = Diet. of Philosophy and Psychology, 
3 vols. 1901-05. 

Barth = Nominalbildung in den sem. Sprachen, 
2 vols. 1889, 1891 (21894). 

Beuzinger = Zeb. Archüologie, 1894. 

Brockelmann — Gesch. d. arab. Litteratur, 2 vols. 
1897-1902. 

Bruns-Sachau = Syr.- köm. Бсейізбиеһ aus dem 
J'ünften Jahrhundert, 1880. 

Budge-- Gods of the Egyptians, 2 vols. 1903. 

Daremberg-Saglio = Dict. des ant. grec. et тот., 
1886-90. 

De la Saussaye— Lehrbuch der Religionsgesch.?, 
1905. 


Denzinger = Enchiridion Symbolorum, Freiburg 
im Br., 1911. 

Deussen= Die Philos. d. Upanishads, 1899 [Eng. 
tr., 19061. 

Doughty= drabia Deserta, 2 vols. 1888. 

Grimm= Deutsche Mythologie’, 3 vols. 1875-78, 
Eug. tr. Teutonic Mythology, 4 vols. 1882-88. 

Hamburger = Realencyclopd die fiir Bibel и. Talmud, 
i. 1870 (71892), 11. 1883, suppl. 1886, 1891 f., 1897. 

Holder = A ltceltischer Sprachschatz, 1891 fi. 

Holtzmann-Zópffel = Lexicon f. Theol. и. Kirchen- 
wesen?, 1895. 

Howitt=Native Tribes of S.E. Australia, 1904. 

Jubainville = Cours de Litt. celtique, i.-xii., 1883 ff. 

Lagrange Etudes sur les religions sémitiqucs?, 1904. 

Lane- Ат Arabic-English Lexicon, 1863 ff. 

Lang= Myth, Ritual, and Religion®, 2 vols. 1899. 

Lepsius= Denkmäler aus Aegypten u. Aethiopien, 
1849-60. 

Lichtenberger = Encyc. des sciences religieuses, 1876. 

Lidzbarski = Handbuch der nordsem. Epigraphik, 
1898. 

McCurdy = History, Prophecy, and the Monuments, 
2 vols. 1894-96. 

Muir- Orig. Sanskrit Texts, 1858-72. 

Mnss-Arnolt=A Concise Dict. of the Assyrian 
Language, 1894 ff. 


2. Periodicals, Dictionaries, Encyclopzedias, 


AA=Archiv für Anthropologie. 

AAOJ = American Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal. 

ABAW = Abhandlungen d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

АЕ = Archiv für Ethnographie. 

АЕС = Assyr. and Eng. Glossary (Johns Hopkins 
University). 

AGG=Abhandlungen der Göttinger Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

AGPh= Archiv für Geschichte der Philosophie. 

AH E- American Historical Review. 

AHT= Ancient Hebrew Tradition (Hommel). 

AJPh=American Journal of Philology. 

AJ Ps- American Journal of Psychology. 

АЈЕРЕ = American Journal of Religious Psycho- | 
logy and Education. 

AJSL- American Journal of Semitic Languages 
aud Literature. 

AJTÀ = American Journal of Theology. 

AMG — Annales du Musée Guimet. 

APES- American Palestine Exploration Society. 

APFz Archiv für Papyrusforschung. 

АЕ = Anthropological be 

ARW = Archiv für Religionswisseuschaft. 

AS — Acta Sanctorum (Bollandus). 


Nowack- Lehrbuch d. heb. Archäologie, 2 vols, 
1894. 

Pauly-Wissowa = Eealencyc. der classischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, 1894 ff. 

Perrot-Chipiez= Hist. de Part dans lantiquité, 
1881 ff. 

Preller = Römische Mythologie, 1858. 

Réville= Religion des peuples non-civilisés, 1883. 

Riehm = Handwörterbuch d. bibl. Altertums?, 1893- 
94. 

Robinson = Biblical Researches in Palestine?, 1856. 

Roscher= Lez. d. gr. u. rém. Mythologie, 1884 ff. 

Sehatff-Herzog — The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclo- 
pedia of Religious Knowledge, 1908 ff. 

Schenkel = Bibel- Lexicon, 5 vols. 1869-75. 

Schürer- GJV?, 3 vols. 1898-1901 LHJP, 5 vols. 
1890 ff.]. 

Schwally = Leben nach dem Tode, 1892. 

Siegfried-Stade — Heb. Wörterbuch zum AT, 1893. 

Smend = Lehrbuch der alttest. Religionsgesch.?, 
1899. 

Smith (G. А.) = Historical Geography of the Holy 
Landt’, 1897. 

Smith (W. R.)= Religion of the Semites?, 1894. 

Spencer (H.)= Principles of Sociology?, 1885-96. 

Spencer-Gillen? = Native Tribesof Central Australia, 
1899. 

Spencer-Gillen> = Northern Tribes of Central 
Australia, 1904. 

Swete=The OT in Greek, 3 vols. 1893 ff. 

Tylor (E. B.)= Primitive Culture’, 1891 [11903]. 

Ueberweg = Hist. of Philosophy, Eng. tr., 2 vols. 
1872-74. 

Weber=Jiidische Theologie auf Grund des Talmud 
u. verwandten Schriften 2, 1897. 

Wiedemann = Die Religion der alien Aegypter, 
1890 [Eng. tr., revised, Religion of the Anc. 
Egyptians, 1897]. 

Wilkiuson- Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians, 3 vols. 1878. 

Zunz= Dic gottesdienstlichen Vorträge der Juden?, 
1892. 


pay 


and other standard works frequently cited. 


ASG = Abhandlungen der Sächsischen Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

ASoc=L’Anuée Sociologique. 

ASWHI= Archeological Survey of W. India. 

AZ — Allgemeine Zeitung. 

BAG =Beitrige zur alten Geschichte. 

BASS= Beiträge zur Assyriologie u. sem. Sprach- 
wissenschaft (edd. Delitzseh aud Haupt). 

BCH > Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. 

ВЕ = Bureau of Ethnology. 

BG = Bombay Gazetteer. 

BJ — Bellum Judaicum (Josephus). 

BL-Bamptou Lectures. 

BLE= Bulletin de Littérature Ecclésiastique. 

BOR - Bab. and Oriental Record. 

BS= Bibliotheca Sacra. 

BSA= Annual of the British School at Athens. 

BSAA = Bulletin de la Soc. archéologique à Alex. 
andrie. 

ВАТ. Bulletindela Soc. d' Anthropologie de Lyon. 

BSAP — Bulletin de la Soc. d’Anthropologie, ete., 
Paris. 

BSG= Bulletin de la Soc. de Géographie. 

BTS=Buddhist Text Society. 

BW=Biblical World. 

BZ=Biblische Zeitschrift. 


LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


CAIDL= Comptes rendus de l'Académie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres, 

CBITS=Caleutta Duddhist Text Society. 

CE = Catholic Encyclopædia. 

CF 2 Childhood of Fiction (MacCulloch). 

CGS = Cults of the Greek States (l'arnell). 

CI — Census of India. 

CI A = Corpus Inscrip. Atticarum. 

CIE = Corpns Inscrip. Etruscarum. 

CIG = Corpus Inscrip. Griccarum. 

CIL = Согриз inscrip. Latinarum. 

CIS- Corpus Inscrip. Semiticarum. 

COT —Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT [Eng. 
tr. of KAT? ; sce below]. 

СР = Contemporary Review. 

CeR= Celtic Review. 

ClR= Classical Review. 

CQR=Church Quarterly Review. 

CSEL=Corpus Script. Eccles. Latinorum. 

DAC=Dict. of the Apostolic Church. 

DACL = Diet. d'Archéologie chrétienne et de 
Liturgie (Cabrol). 

DB=Dict. of the Bible, 


DCA=Dict. of Christian Antiquities (Smith- 
Cheetham). 
DCB=Dict. of Christian Biography  (Smith- 


Wace). 

DCG=Dict. of Christ and the Gospels. 

DI = Diet. of Islam (Hughes). 

DNJB = Dict. of National Biography. 

DPAP = Dict. of Трезор and Psychology. 

DWAW=Denkschriften der Wiener Akad. der 
Wissenschaften. 

EBi= Encyclopedia Biblica. 

EBr=Encyclopedia Britannica. 

EEFM-Egyp. Explor. Fund Memoirs. 

EI-Encyclopaedia of Islim. 

ERE =The present work. 

Exp = Expositor. 

ЕхрТ = Expository Times. 

FHG= Fragmenta Historicorum Grecorum (coll. 
C. Müller, Paris, 1885). 

FL=Folklore. 

FLJ=F¥olklore Journal. 

FLR=Folklore Record. 

GA=Gazette Archéologique. 

GB=Golden Bough (Frazer). 

GGA =Gittingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

GGN —Góttüngische Gelehrte Nachrichten (Nach- 
richten der königl. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Gottingen), 

GIA P=Grundriss d. Indo-Arischen Philologie. 

СР = Grundriss d. Iranischen Philologie. 

GJ V = Geschichte des jüdischen Volkes. 

GVI-Geschichte des Volkes Israel. 

HAI-WHandbook of American Indians. 

HDB = Hastings! Dict. of the Bible. 

HE= Historia Ecclesiastica. 

HGHL= Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
(G. A. Smith). 

HI=History of Israel. 

HJ = Hibbert Journal. 

HJP = History of the Jewish People. 

HL= Hibbert Lectures. 

HN = Historia Naturalis (Pliny). 

HW B. = Handwörterbuch. 

ГА Indian Antiquary. 

ТСС — International Critical Commentary. 

ICO = International Congress of Orientalists. 

ICE-Yndian Census Report. 

IG = Inscrip. Greece (publ. under anspices of Berlin 
Academy, 1873 ff.). 

IGA —Inserip. Greer Antiquissime. 

IGI= Imperial Gazetteer of India? (1885); new 
edition (1908-09). 

IJE =1nternational Journal of Ethics. 

ITL-International Theological Library. 

JA= Journal Asiatique. 
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JAFL=Journal of American Folklore. 

JAI-—Jonrnal of the Anthropological Institute. 

JAOS= Journal of the American Oriental Societ y. 

JASB Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay. 

JASBe- Journ. of As. Soc. of Bengal. 

JBL=Journal of Biblical Literature. 

JBTS- Journal of the Buddlust Text Society. 

JD= Journal des Débats. 

JDTh = Jahrbücher f. deutsche Theologie. 

JE = Jewish Encyclopedia. 

JGOS- Journal of the German Oriental Society. 

JIHC-— Johns Hopkins University Circulars. 

JHS = Journal ot Hellenic Studies. 

JLZ-Jenüer Litteraturzeitung. 

JPA- Journal of Philology. 

JPTh= Jahrbücher für protestantische Theologie. 

JPTS= Journal of the Pali Text Society. 

JQh=Jewish Quarterly Review. 

JRAI=Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute. 

JRAS- Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

JRASBo- Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Bombay branch. 

JRASC=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Ceylon branch. 

JRAS&=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Korean branch. 

JRGS= Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 

J ES = Journal of Roman Studies. 

JI TAS = Journal of Theological Studies. 

KAT? = Die Keilinsehriften und das 
(Schrader), 1883. 

KAT?-Zimmern-Winckler's ed. of the preceding 
(really a totally distinct work), 1903. 

KB ог КІ B-Keilinsehriftliche Bibliothek (Schra- 
der), 1889 ft. 

KGF = Keilinschriften und Ше Geschichtsfor- 
schung, 1878. 

LCBi=Literarisches Centralblatt. 

LOPh= Literaturblatt für Oriental. Philologie. 

ТОТ = Introduction to Literature of OT (Driver). 

LP = Legend of Perseus (IIartland). 

LSSt- Leipziger sem. Studien. 

M -—Mélusine. 

MAIBL-Mémoires de l'Acad. des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres. 

MBAW - Monatsbericht 
Wissenschaften. 

MGH = Monumenta Germanis Historica (Pertz). 

A/GJV = Mittheilungen der Gesellschaft für jüd- 
ische Volkskunde. 

MGW J = Monatsschrift für Geschichte und Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums. 

Mf=Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas 
(Westermarck). 

MNDPV = Mittheilungen п, 
deutschen Palästina- Vereins. 

MR= Methodist Review. 

MVG = Mittheilungen der vorderasiatischen Gesell- 
schaft. 

die 


MW. = Magazin 
Judentums. 

NBAC- NuovoBullettino di Archeologia Cristiana. 

NC=Nineteenth Century. 

NHW B= Neuhebräisches Wörterbuch. 

NINQ=North Indian Notes and Queries. 

NKZ=Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift. 

NQ=Notes and Queries. 

NR=Native Races of the Pacific States (Bancroft). 

NT ZG = Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte. 

O#D=Oxford English Dictionary. 

OLZ=Orientalische Litteraturzeitung. 

OS= Onomastica Sacra. 

ОТЈС = О1а Testament in the Jewish Church (W. 
R. Smith). 

OTP= Oriental Translation Fund Publications. 

РА05= Proceedings of American Oriental Society. 


AT? 


d. Berliner Akad. d. 


Nachrichten des 


fiir Wissenschaft des 
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PASB= Proceedings of the Anthropological Soc. of 
Bombay. 

PB=Polychrome Bible (English). 

PBE= Publications of the Bureau of Ethnology. 

PC=Primitive Culture (Tylor). 

PEFM = Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Memoirs. 

PEFSt= Palestine Exploration Fund Statement. 

PG=Patrologia Greeea (Migne). 

PJB= Preussische Jahrbiicher. 

PL=Patrologia Latina (Migne). 

PNQ=Punjab Notes and Queries. 

PR=Popular Religion and Folklore of N. India 
(Crooke). 

PRE*=Prot. Realencyclopádie (Herzog-Hauck). 

PRR=Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 

PRS=Proceedings of the Royal Society. 

PRSE= Proceedings Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 

PSBA=Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology. 

PTS=Pali Text Society. 

RA = Revue Archéologique. 

RAnth= Revue а Anthropologie. 

RAS= Royal Asiatic Society. 

RAssyr = Revue d'Assyriologie. 

EB = Revue Biblique. 

RBEW=Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(Washington). 

EC= Revue Critiqne. 

RCel=Revue Celtique. 

RCh= Revue Chrétienne. 

RDM = Revue des Deux Mondes. 

RE = Realencyclopádie. 

REG= Revue des Etudes Grecques. 

fig = Revue Egyptologique. 

БЕЈ = Revue des Etudes Juives. 

REth= Revue d'Ethnographie. 

RGG=Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart. 

RHLA=Revue d'Histoire et de Littérature re- 
ligieuses. 

ЕН В= Revue de l'Histoire des Religions. 

RM I = Revue du monde musulman. 

EN = Revue Numismatique. 

RP = Records of the Past. 

RPh= Revue Philosophique. 

RQ = Römische Quartalschrift. 

RS = Revue sémitique d'Épigraphie et d'Hist. 
ancienne. 

RSA = Recueil de la бос. archéologique. 

RSI — Reports of the Smithsonian Institution. 

RTA P= Recueil de Travaux rélatifs à l'Archéologie 
et à la Philologie. 

RTP = Revue des traditions populaires. 

LiThPh=Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie. 

RTr= Recueil de Travaux. 

RFV V -Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vor- 
arbeitungen. 

RIVE = Realwörterbnch. 





LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


SBA W -Sitzungsberichte d. Berliner Akademie d. 
Wissenschaften. 

SBB=Sacred Books of the Buddhists, 

SBE —Sacred Books of the East. 

SBOT=Sacred Books of the OT (Hebrew). 

SDB —Single-vol. Dict. of the Bible (Hastings). 

SK zStudien und Kritiken. 

SM A =Sitzungsberichte d. Münchener Akademie. 

SSG W =Sitzungsherichte d. Kgl. Sachs, Gesellsch. 
d. Wissenschaften. 

ВИА И -Sitzungsberichte d. Wiener Akademie d. 


Wissenschaften. 

TAPA = Transactions of American Philological 
Association. 

TASJ = Transactions of the Asiatic Soc. of 
Japan. 


TC-'Tribes and Castes. 

TES =Transactions of Ethnological Society. 

TALZ =Theologische Litteraturzeitung. 

ТАТ = Theol. Tijdschrift. 

TRHS-'Transactions of Royal Historical Society. 

TRSE- Transactions of Royal бос. of Edinburgh. 

ТБ = Texts and Studies. 

Т GT == Transactions of the Soc. of Biblical Arche- 
ology. 

TU —'Texte und Untersuchungen. 

IVA = Western Asiatic Inscriptions. 

WZEM= Wiener Zeitschrift f. Kunde des Morgen- 
landes. 

ZA = Zeitschrift für Assyriologie. 

ZA = Zeitschrift für асур. Sprache u. Altertums- 
wissenschaft. 

ZATW = Zeitschrift für die alttest. Wissen- 
schaft. 

ZCK = Zeitschrift für christliche Knnst. 

ZCP = Zeitschrift für celtische Philologie. 

ZDA = Zeitschrift für deutsches Altertum. 

ZDMG = Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlánd- 
ischen Gesellschaft. 

ZDPV = Zeitschrift des deutschen 
Vereins. 

ZE = Zeitschrift für Ethnologie. 

ZKF- Zeitschrift für Keilschriftforschung. 

ZKG = Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte. 

2КТ = Zeitschrift für kathol. Theologie. 

ZKIVL= Zeitschrift für kirchl. Wissenschaft und 
kirchl. Leben. 

ZM —Zeitschrift für die Mythologie. 

ZNTW = Zeitschrift für die neutest. Wissen- 
schaft. 

2РАР = аны für Philosophie und Päda- 
gogik. 

ZTK — Zeitschrift für Theologie und Kirche. 

ZVK = Zeitschrift für Volkskunde. 

ZVEW = Zeitschrift für vergleichende Rechts- 
wissenschaft. 

ZWT = Zeitschrift für wissenschaftliche Theo- 
logie. 


Palästina- 


[A small superior number designates the particular edition of the work referred to, 
as KAT?, LOTS, ete.] 
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cance (such as the monuments of a hated ruler 
or an alien creed) disappearing most readily, and 
causing the most serious breaks in the record. 

(6) To prove the distribution of similar oc- 
епттепсев in time, or the sequence of dissimilar 
occurrences, archeology depends, again, like 

eology, on the comparison of simultaneities. 
ае of manufacture, among а series of relics 
of antiquity, may be determined either directly 
on the evidence of sequence of deposition (as in 
a stratified rubbish-heap, where the under layers 
mnst be older than those which overlie them); 
or indirectly, by comparison of style. The latter 
method, however, gives, strictly speaking, a series 
which is only morphological, not historical ; it is 
evidence of change, not of development; and in 
many cases such a series is capable of being read 
in either direction, since no precise criterion exists 
to distinguish immaturity from decadence. When 
doubt arises from this cause as to which is the 
initial end of a series, recourse must be had in 
the long run to the evidence of stratification; but 
an approximate proof can frequently be con- 
structed if it is possible to correlate a number of 
concurrent series. 


For exemple, on в given site, a large number of tombs may 
be found, each containing examples of pottery, metal-work, 
&tone-work, and other manufactures, of varying design. There 
ів a probability that the tombs represent burials of a couaider- 
able number of successive generations. The pottery, weapons, 
aod so forth, lorm morphological series, independent but 
approximately concurrent ; 1.6. phase D of the pottery ia alwaya 
found with phages c d or e of the metal-work; phase Q always 
with phases p q or 7, never with o or &. Io these circumstances, 
clear evidence ав to the direction in which any one series is to 
be read biologically ia conclusive for the remainder, aod for 
the culture as a whole; aod such evidence would be supplied 
if any one kind of object began to appear suddenly aod 
copiously as a useful implement at k, for exemple, and was 
replaced in adjaceat phasea by aubatitutes of lesa appropriate 
forma or materials, or otherwise clearly imitative. If these 
after-types occur at 2, m, aod after, the historical order of the 
whole вегіев is from а to z; if at j and before, the order is from 
z to a. 


It is, of course, often the case that a pnrely 
morphological series is concurrent at one or more 
points with another series which belongs to a 
‘historic’ civilization, that is, to one in which 
the relative antiquity of each phase can be 
represented by an ‘absolute’ or chronological date. 
In these circumstances alone is it possible to deter- 
mine the actual rate of technological progress, 
and thereby of other elements of a civilization. 

Snch cases of contact. between concurrent series 
representing the civilizations of different areas 
or régimes can only show valid eontemporaneity 
when the proof is bilateral. 


In locality A, for example, a group of objects of diverse 
Btyles are found together ав the result of a single act of 
deposition, such as a burial, or the laying of a foundation- 
atoae. In such a case, obviously, none of the objects which 
compose the group сап be of a later date of manufacture than 
the date of its deposition iu that group. Ou the other hand, 
any of them may have been of any imaginable age already, at 
the moment of deposition. External evidence (of custom, 
workmauship, aod the like) alone cau decide in each case 
whether the indigenous objects ааа included in the find-group 
fairly represent the phase of culture a, at which it hea been 
ascertained that the group waa deposited in the place where 
it wag found. Now, if this find-group at A contains, not only 
indigenous objects aaa of relative date a in the series char- 
acteristic of thia locality A, but alao an object of exotic orlgin 
b, the circumstance (otherwise demonstrated) that the object 
b ig of the relative date В in the series B does not prove that 
the phase a, to which the group as а whole belongs, ia con- 
temporary with phase B, but only that it is not of any later 
date; for the object b may have been of any age already at 
tbe moment of its deposit at A. If, however, even a single 
object of origin а and date а ів found at B with objects of 
origin b and date B in the B-series, then by the same reasoniog 
а ів not of later date than the objects bbb with which it bas 
been found. And if во, the prool is complete, that а and b are 
contemporary; for it was already known tbat en object b 
could not he of later date than aaa. 

It is merely a matter of accurate observation to determine 
whether іп any given саве it is certain that the exotic object 
was really deposited simultaneously with the rest of the fiad- 
group, aod not iotruded into it at some later time. 

3. The combination of evidence derived from 
distributions in space and sequences in time gives 
archeological proof of the transmission of new 
characters from one centre of civilization to 


another. 

A character z which has already appeared at phase y in series 
(or region) A does oot appear in series B until phase < (which 
haa been shown otherwise to be contemporary with e in seriea 
A); it is absent, moreover, from series O until phase k. Here 
alternative interpretations are offered. The character may 
have beeo introduced from A to B, or it may have arisea 
spontaneously also at B. At O, moreover, it may have arisen 
spontaneously, or havea been introduced directly from А) or 
in addition, it may have been introduced directly from B and 
only indirectly from A, апа so forth, the number of alterna- 
tives increasing directly with that of the series or regions іа 
question. The conclusive proof of direct tranemission is given 
only when, io addition to objects of similar etyle to tha 
archetype at A, but of demoastrably local origin, B yields ап 
object which demonstrehly originated at A. Such proof ia 
furnished most clearly by unpremeditated evideoce supplied 
by the physical composition of the object; e.g. knives of an 
unusual style but made of bronze occur ор ao island B which 
yields copper aod tio but not iroa ; there is no adequate proof 
that these are not due to indigenous invention. But if there 
occurs algo at В a knife of the same style but made of ігор, 
and iron kuives of exactly thia exotic style are also found in 
an accessible iron-yielding area А, the probability becomes 
very Btrong that the kaife fouod at B ів exotic, and tbe pro- 
totype of the bronze examples, which differ from it only in 
being of indigenous material. The proof, however, becomes 
conclusive only whea it is вһоуға that bronze, or this particular 
variety о! bronze, waa not in use at A. Otherwise there is 
Btil the possibility that the bronze knives at B may also be 
importa either from A or from some other region O which 


culturally is dependent oo A. JOHN L. MYRES. 
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ZEgean (J. B. STOUGHTON HOLBORN), p. 677. 

American (L. H. GRAY), p. 683. 

Assyro-Babylonian (T. G. PINCHES), p. 689. 

Buddhist. — See ARCHITECTURE (Chinese), p. 693, 
and TEMPLES. 

Celtic (G. DOTTIN), p. 692. 

Chinese (CHIUTA ITO), p. 693. 

Christian (J. B. STOUGHTON HOLBORN), p. 696. 

Egyptian (W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE), p. 722. 

Etruscan and Early Italian.—See ART (Etruscan). 

Greek (J. B. STOUGHTON HOLBORN), p. 726. 

Hindu (VINCENT A. SMITH), p. 740. 

Japanese.—See ARCHITECTURE (Shinto). 


ARCHITECTURE (/Egean). — Of the archi- 
tecture in Greek lands before the true Hellenic 
architecture appeared upon the scene we know com- 
paratively little, but even that little is great com- 
pared with our almost entire ignorance of the 
subject a generation ago. Theaccount of the great 





Jewish (І. ABRAHAMS), p. 743. 

Mithraic (F. CUMONT), p. 744. 

Muslim (H. SALADIN), p. 745. 

Muslim in Egypt and Syria (M. vAN BERCHEM), 
р. ° 

Persian (A. V. WILLIAMS JACESON), p. 760. 

Pheenician (T. G. PINCHES), p. 764. 

Renaissance (J. B. STOUGHTON HOLBORN), p. 717. 

Roman (J. B. STOUGHTON HOLBORN), p. 767. 

Shinto (W. G. ASTON), p. 773. 

Slavonic (L. LEGER), р, 718. 

Teutonic.—See Авт (Teutonic). 

Tibetan.—See TEMPLES. 


discoveries of Schliemann at Tiryns, Mycenæ,* and 
Troy, restoring to us the Homeric world, of whose 


* The author of this art. and ertt. on Christian, Greek, and 
Roman Architecture always uses the Greek spelling of Greek 
names, but in the case of familiar words he has submitted te 
the spelling elsewhere adopted іп the Encyclopædia. 
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very existence the greatest scholars were sceptical, 
reads like a fairy story. Since then a long series 
of excavations, carried out with greater and 
greater scientific precision throughout the whole 
JEgean area, has provided for us a mass of 
material which it will probably require the scholar- 
ship of many years to analyze and reduce to 
anything like systematic order. As yet no con- 
clusions can be more than tentative. 

This pre- Hellenie architecture can hardly be 
considered the parent of Greek architecture: its 
influence was on the whole smaller than might 
have been expected ; indeed, the difference between 
them serves to emphasize the originality and 
independence of the Hellenic style that came 
after. It is convenient to term this architecture 
and the civilizations to which it belonged * Hgean,’ 
as it flourished not only in Greece itself but 
throughout all the coasts and islands of the 
JEgean Sea. But, at the same time, although 
there is a certain continuity of development with 
no decided break, such as exists between itself and 
the architecture of the Hellenes, it is nevertheless 
marked by changes and new departures that seem 
to imply influences from without, if not political 
and racial upheavals. These are at present ex- 
ceedingly obscure and open to controversy, and 
it is difficult to do more than glance at the main 
trend of development. 

а) During the neolithic age in the Ægean, at some 
time which may be put approximately 6000 years 
before the Christian era, there was a primitive 
but flourishing civilization, implying a highly 
developed commerce, extending as far as Egypt, 
with some powers of navigation. Its centre 
apparently was in Crete, and is marked by the 
exploitation of the obsidian in the island of Melos, 
which, some considerable time afterwards, de- 
veloped its own resources dnring the flourishing 
epoch of the town, now known to archeologists, 
from the name of the neighbouring village, as 
Phylakopi. In this very remote era the neolithic 
remains at Knossos contain obsidian, and Melos 
is the only known source of obsidian anywhere 
near the Eastern end of the Mediterranean. 
Obsidian beads are found in Egypt in remains to 
which a rough date of the ie millennium may 
be assigned, and obsidian flakes occur there some 
600 years or so later. By the time of the 
foundation of the first city at Phylakopi the trade 
was very considerable. The architectural achieve- 
ment of this age must have been of an exceeding] 
simple nature, probably merely wattle and dau 
huts, as the marked clay strata testify wherever 
there have been settlements.. Wooden or half- 
timber houses may conceivably have succeeded 
them, bnt they have left no remains, and we 
have nothing bnt an inference from a later mode 
of construction to point in this direction. Some- 
thing, however, of the working of quarried stone 
is seen, at any rate towards the close of the neo- 
lithic period, in the cist graves found principally 
at Amorgos and at Pelos in Melos. It is there- 
fore quite possible that a few of the more important 
buildings may have been of stone, but of these 
there is practically no evidence. At the very 
close of the neolithic period we seem to have 
stone-walled houses appearing at Purgos in Paros 
and also in S. W. Naxos, and these may represent 
an older tradition. It is also conceivable that 
sun-dried bricks may occasionally have been used, 
which, under certain conditions, can disappear, 
leaving practically no trace of their form. 

(2) A detinite style of stone building begins to 
appear about the commencement of the fourth 
millennium. The settlements are marked by their 
unwalled and unfortified nature, and, as far as 
the slight evidence goes, seem to have been laid 


out almost as scattered groups of buildings, yet 
in the main preserving & certain parallelism of 
plan, although they do not seem to be arranged 
along definite street lines. The building is rough 
rubble work of comparatively small stones built 
with clay and mud, and plastered over with the 
same; lime mortar is not yet used. So far there 
are no signs of any religious buildings as such, 
and indeed throughout the whole of the Ægean 
development there seems to have been hardly 
anything of the nature of religious architecture. 
This is one of the essential contrasts between 
these peoples and the Greeks, whose religious 
buildings were of such marvellous excellence and 
occupied so prominent a place in their style. The 
nature of the architecture, however, is of import- 
ance for the purposes of this article, as it is 
necessary to grasp both the resemblances and the 
differences between the architectural principles of 
the two styles, in order fully to understand the 

osition Bu Greek religious architecture in the 

istory of the art. 

(3) A third architectural stage is reached roughly 
about B.C. 3000, when a closer system of town 
building, generally although not necessarily forti- 
fied, is adopted. It is marked by an elaborate 
system of street planning, with a distinct preference 
for rectangular rather than convergent systems. 
There is a very considerable advance in the art 
of building, with a regular drainage system beneath 
the streets. We find lime beginning to be used. 
There are great walls and fortifications, and the 
towns in the generality of cases are no longer open. 
The probable cause seems to have been pressure 
from the north, which rendered these fortifications 
necessary. They apparently first made their 
appearance upon the mainland, and worked their 
way southward, the cities of the maritime power 
of Crete remaining unwalled, probably on account 
of that very sea power. The great hs eity of 
Troy, the second in the series, already shows this 
type completely developed, and its final destruc- 
tion must have been at least as early as в.с. 2000. 
The second city at Phylakopi is of this type, and 
it was moi founded somewhere about B.O. 
3000, reaching its prime about B.C. 2500. 

Of the general character of building, it may be 
said that it passes from a comparatively rude to 
a highly developed style, and indeed might be 
divided into periods. But the variations of type 
are far greater in their local than in their chrono- 
logical aspect, which latter is much more visible 
in the paintings and the minor arts of pottery. 
Architecturally, the second city of Troy is more 
akin to the great sixth city than either is to any 
period of Knossian architecture. The architecture 
seems to reach its zenith somewhat earlier than 
the other arts, and begins to show signs of decad- 
ence while they are still in some ways advancing. 

It may seem strange to sum up a period, running 
into many hundreds of years, as though there were 
a single style throughout. But in the present state 
of our knowledge, particularly in the extreme un- 
certainty of the chronology, some such simplifica- 
tion is necessary if lengthy controversial matter 
is to be excluded. Very approximately it may be 
said that the architecture was at its finest at a 
time ranging round the 17th century B.C. But cer- 
tain broad general characteristics may be noticed. 
The materials and construction used seem to have 
differed very considerably locally, such intract- 
able material as basalt appearing at Phylakopi, 
and limestone, gypsum, brick, schist, etc., in other 
piece and varying from the roughest blocks, 

ardly shaped at all, to the finest jointed masonry, 
such as we see at Phaistos or in the walls of the 
great megaron at Knossos. Even early in the 
period there is good sound work with headers and 
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stretchers roughly shaped, as at Phylakopi On 
the whole, work on the Greek mainland is rougher 
and less carefully finished, the so-called cyclopean 
masonry at Tiryns and elsewhere being typical. 
This would point to the civilizing influence proceed- 
ing from the south northward. Troy seems to be 
somewhat outside the main stream. Its arehi- 
tecture, particularly its fortifications, is very 
advanced, although in other particulars its civiliza- 
tion seems to be behind the rest of the /Egean. 
There is a great tendency from the first to use 
rubble for interior walls and for less important 
structures. This is faced with plaster and 
frequently elaborately painted, as in the fresco 
of the Flower Gatherer at Knossos, or the absol- 
utely delightful example of the Flying Fish at 
Phylakopi. Another method is to build one or 
two courses with great blocks of ashlar masonry 
and raise the rubble walls upon the top. Іп 
outside work some such foundation is almost 





FIG. 1. 


necessary. In the early second city of Troy, 
built mainly of sun-dried brick, there is a sub- 
strueture of stone to protect the brick from the 
wet. Rubble tends to become more common in 
later work, and sometimes later rubble walls are 
found built upon older stone foundations. The 
system may be ihe origin of the orthostatai of 
later Greek architecture (g.v.) Sometimes there 
is also a projecting plinth, as in the case of the 
limestone bloeks below the gypsum in the West 
Court at Knossos, or the reverse arrangement, 
with the gypsum blocks below, on the southern 
terrace (fig. 1). This is quite possibly the origin of 
another Greek feature, the stylobate [see ARCHI- 
TECTURE (Greek), Another method, which on 
account of its material was not likely to survive 
to our day, seems to have been something of the 
nature of a half timber construction, in which 
courses of short lengths of timber set tran&versel 

in plaster across the wall were used at intervals 
in the ashlar, or plastered rubble, as the case 
might be (fig. 2). There are grounds for sup- 
posing that we have the remains ef such a course 
in the megaron at Knossos. In interiors the ends 
of these were masked by rosettes or medallions. 
In the last phase of Agean architecture, the 
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Mycenzan, there seems to have been ап inter- 
esting survival of this technique executed in stone 








over the doorway of the so-called Treasury of 
Atreus [see p. 683 and figs. 3 and 17]. 

On the whale it may be said that there is a 
distinct architectural decadence which in Crete 
becomes obviously marked about the I4th century 
B.C. But in the north it seems to be otherwise, 
and the masonry continues to improve until a later 
date, as, for instance, in the very fine beehive tombs 
at Мусепге, which may һе not much earlier than 
the 13th century. This may be accounted for by 
the fact that the artistic impulse spread from the 
south. Hence the north would be longer in develop- 
ing ; and, on the other hand, a northern subjugation 
of Crete, which seems to be probable, would have 
greatly arrested progress there. 

The spanning of openings seems in most instances 
to have been with timber lintels, and in early work 
the stones are not even gathered over above. 
Stone lintels, however, were sometimes used. The 
jambs of doors were very commonly of stone, and 
in later work certainly an inward inclination was 
usual, which is very possibly the origin of the same 
feature in Greek doorways (fig. 3 below and fig. 8, 
ARCHITECTURE [Greek]. Windows, as contrasted 
with Greek architecture, seem to have been of 
frequent oceurrence. They appear to have had 
timber lintels, jambs, and sills, and we may notice 
a remarkable anticipation of the modern window 
in the division into ‘panes’ of which we have 
clear evidence in tablets found at Knossos (fig. 3). 
The nature of the filling is unknown; it may 
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have been oiled cloth or parchment, and is indi- 
cated in red colour on the tablets. 

Timber seems to have played a large part in 
the construction, especially in the columns, which 
were commonly of wood, although with bases of 
Stone. The columns, and generally the bases, were 
circular in form, and it is uoticeable that the col- 
umns tapered towards the lower end (figs. 4 and 19), 
the exact contrary of columns in Greek architecture. 
The taper, however, is generally exaggerated in 
drawings. The charred remaius of actual columns 
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were found both at Кповвов and at Phaistos. Stone 
examples of similar shape but of much later date 
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occur at Eleusis and Mycenz. They were treated 
with different kinds of fluting as ornaments, 
sometimes vertical, sometimes diagonal (fig. 4), 
and this may even have snggested the Doric flute. 
The anta was used both in stone and in wood, aud 
is possibly the prototype of that feature in Greek 
architecture. It із interesting to notice that when 
stone columns were used they were almost always 
square in sectiou, especially in early work, as in the 
case of the Northern Portico at Knossos, the so- 
called ‘ pillar rooms’ at Phylakopi, and at Kuossos 
both in the palace and in honses outside. They are 
also of rectangular shape in the court at Phaistos, 
and by the N. entrance at Kuossos, and even in the 
megaron itself, althongh there they are recessed, 
This is important iu view of the discussion 
regarding the origin of the Greek column [see 
ARCHITECTURE (Greek)]. The inter-columniations 
were wide, and the architrave apparently was a 
wooden beam upon which the upper masonry rested. 

Iu spite, however, of the use of wood, it does not 
seem to have been used for floors. The floor 
joists were of circular logs of wood, and above 
these was laid clay, and upon that a fine hard 
cement or a pavement. m the ground floor 
cement seems to have been the favourite material 
for exterior work, and is often laid over paving ; 
but in interiors fine gypsum slabs are not uu- 
common. The ceilings, where there was no floor 
above, were in all probability of thick reeds covered 
with plaster. Remains of plaster have been found 





Fig. 5. 


at Phylakopi, clearly showing the shapes of the 
reeds embedded in the plaster (fig. 5). 

The plans are in almost all cases characterized 
by numerous offsets, angles, and retnrns in the 
outer walls, which mnst have given a most 
delightful effect of light and shade to the 
complete elevation, and which are carried out 
with a lofty indifference to the extra work that 
they must have entailed (figs. 6, 8, and 9). Where 
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fortifications occur, an arrangement may also be 
noticed by which the entrance is guarded by a 
complicated and circuitous means of approach, as 
at Syros and Siphuos, and which attains its fullest 
development at Tiryns (fig. 8, E). This seems to 
have been due to northern mainland influence, 
and gradually to have spread southward. The 
buildings of greatest importance were the palaces 
of the kings, which show in almost all cases a 
remarkable complexity of plan; but there are 





certain marked variations. Both in the north 
and in the south there is a distinct parallelism in 
the arrangement, bnt the Cretan plan is more 
regular and conceived more definitely as an 
artistic whole. The equal balancing of the main 
masses about a central court is also a sonthern 
feature. In the north this is less obvious, and 
the court Тыке more of the nature of a fore- 
court, and is surrounded by a colonnade. The 


greater regularity is doubtless mainly because 
in the islands the question of fortification was of 





FIG. 7. 


minor importance. In the north the buildings 
were castles as well as palaces. 

But there is also a difference in the artistie motif 
that cannot thns be explained. The northern plan 
tends to rooms comparatively square in shape ; the 
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Cretan type is long and narrow. The difference is 
most noticeable in the smaller chambers aud maga- 
zines, which are very characteristic features of the 
style (figs. 7, 8, and 9), but it holds good throughout, 
and is true even of the great halls. Tiryns and 
Knossos, the huest examples and the best kuown, 
may be taken as typical (figs. 8 and 9). The fortress 
of Goulas or Gla in Beotia, although northern in its 
main features, is to some extent an exception, and 
shows affinities with the sonthern type. Propylea 
are common throughout, but here a northern type 
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can be distinguished which is almost the exact 


connterpart of the later Greek examples (fig. 10). 
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F10. 9. 

(The magazines are the narrow chambers on the left.) 
But the most marked difference between north and 
south is in the megaron itself. The northern 
megaron is a broad rectangular chamber with an 
antechamber and a portico, and contains the hearth 
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in the centre. Above the hearth was probably an 
opening, and the sides of the opening were normally 
supported upon fonr columns which in all likelihood 
carried a sort of clerestory admitting light and 
allowing the smoke to escape. The typical Cretan 
megaron, on the other hand, has no central hearth, 
possibly on account of the warmer climate; but it 
as a feature peculiar to itself in the open chamber 
at the end of the hall, apparently open to the sky for 
the admission of light. This ' light-well' is fonnd 
alike at Knossos, Phaistos, and Hagia Triada. 

The southern type also contains columns which 
presnmably supported the roof; but they are 
arranged in lines, as the square arrangement 
around the hearth is unnecessary. Moreover, 
whatever may have been the case in the north, 
there is no doubt that in Crete there were halls 
npon different storeys one above the other. 

The northern type, although belonging to the 
ruder style, eventually supersedes the other, and 
we find it appearing in the south in the late 
third city at Phylakopi (compare the examples in 
fig. 11). In this northern type we see a plan closely 
resembling that of the classical Greek temple; and 
if it is really the origin of the temple form, it may 
be considered the most important of the Ægean 
inflnences upon later Hellenic architecture. 

It is, of course, natural that we should know a 











great deal more about the plans than the eleva- 
tions, but we have a certain amount of valuable 
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evidence abont the latter. In the south there is 
no doubt that there were several storeys, and 
in each storey the column played an important 
part. As in Spanish architectmre, the main 
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architectural features were in the interior, hnt 
the deep wells, with their tiers of columns and 
great staircases, must have produced a fine effect 
(lig. 12). 
played a part in the external 


There is some evidence that columns 
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FIG, 12,—RESTORATION OF OENERAL EFFECT ; HALL OF 
COLONNADES, KNOSSOS. 


the north, upper storeys, above the megaron, were 
unlikely because of the hearth. 

On the whole, it may be said that the northern 
influence is much more marked in the temple 
architectnre of Greece than any influence we can 
trace to the sonthern types. 

The columned storeys rising magnificently one 
above another are startling indeed, occurring at 
a date some I8 centnries before Christ, in a 
Enropean civilization of which we had never pre- 
vionsly heard ; but the elaborate drainage system is 
almost equally surprising, finding its parallels only 
in the beantiful systems of the best work of the 
Middle Ages, and in those of modern times. Street 
drains were generally built of stone with large flat 
slabs above and below, but an open terra-cotta 
channel sometimes occurs. In small underground 
drains terra-cotta pipes with a collar were used: 
(fig. 13), whereas in the great palace systems the 
main drains were well built passages large enough 
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to allow of a man entering them for cleaning 


purposes. Sanitary conveniences were supplied ; 
and if there was not the extensive accommodation 
that was demanded in the Middle Ages, where in 
many instances every room has its own separate 
arrangements, at least there is no reason to 
suppose that it was less than satisfied the last 
generation, or than is commonly found on the 
Continent to-day. The same remarks apply to 
bath-rooms, which were plentiful, and often 
elaborately treated. Sometimes there was a 
sunk bath with steps, sometimes merely a move- 
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able bath with a channel all round the floor to 
earry off any splashings. 

Such is a very brief description, enough to 
indicate the highly developed character of the 
style. When we turn to consider religious 
architecture, it is obvious that there was little 
ог none, and the main importance from that 
point of view is the influence exerted upon 
succeeding styles. Yet there are just a few 
points that may be noted. We have in the 
‘pillar rooms’ at Knossos and Phylakopi some- 
thing of obvious religious significance. It does 
not seem to be necessary to suppose that the 
pillar was not purely structural in its fuuction,— 
even a sacred sign upon the top does not preclude 
the possibility of its supporting other blocks. 
Many of the blocks of the palaces in Crete are 
marked with sacred signs, which may be paralleled 
by the numerous masons’ marks upon our own 
medieval buildings. But there does seem to 
have been a special sacredness attaching to the 
pillar form, and in the case of a ‘pillar room’ 
in a house at Knossos, a great number, some 
200, of little inverted cups were discovered, 
beneath which were found the charred remains of 
small vegetable offerings (fig. 14). If we cannot 
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FIG. 14. 


say that these rooms are examples of religious 
architecture, it can at least be said that some 
religious significance was attached to their 
architecture. 

. We have also a fresco, mentioned above, which 
in the light of the secular architectural discoveries 
of the palaces, admits of interpretation, and 
seems to represent a temple or shrine (fig. 16). 
Below we have the great gypsum blocks that we 
have seen in the palace, and above half timber 
work with its frescoes on the plaster. The pillars, 
presumably of wood, are of the usual inverted form 
of /Egean architecture, and their sacredness is 
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thought to be indicated by the horned cult object 
set before them. An interesting frieze, resemb- 
ling that of porphyry-like stone found at Knossos 


(lig. 15), or the alabaster example from Tiryns, 
occurs below the central opening. This seems to be 














FIG. 15. 


the progenitor of the triglyph frieze of the Doric 
order. The triglyphs in this instance, judsing 
by the colour, were apparently of wood. There is 
also indication of the blue glass paste or enamel 
which occurs at Tiryns—a delightful form of 
architectural decoration—the xvaves of Homer, so 
long a stumbling-block to the critics. In this 
connexion may also be noticed some little gold 
ornaments found at Mycenæ, which are 
generally supposed to represent a shrine (fig. 16). 
The lower part is again of ashlar masonry, the 
upper part is apparently of timber. There are 
three timber-framed doorways through which 
appear columns ; but it is difficult to say whether 
they are meant to be within the building or form 
part of the facade. In front of them are the 
same sacred horns. The most interesting point is 
that the central part is higher than the sides, 
and it certainly does suggest a nave and aisle 
construction with clerestory lighting. On the 
other hand, it might equally well represent a 
lantern rising above the hearth, which would, of 
course, be visible from a point of view a little 
distance in front of the shrine, and could therefore 
uite legitimately be represented pictorially in 
the plane elevation. 
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Lastly, there remaiu to be considered the tombs, 
which were of a sacred and in some instances 
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definitely religious character. The famous shaft 
graves of Mycene—deep shafts sunk vertically 
in the rock—represent for us a stage of burial 
that can hardly be considered architectural. So 
also with the larnax burials of Crete, where the 
corpse was first skeletonized in the earth and after- 
wards deposited in au earthenware sarcophagus 
or larnax and buried. But in the chambered 
tombs and the still more elaborate domed 
structures we have something very different. 
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They are found widely distributed over the 
Greek mainland, where the best specimens occur, 
but have been found at Phaistos, Palaikastro, 
Praisos, in Crete, and also in Melos. 

The chambered form is that of a square 
chamber eut in the rock, with a gabled roof and 
approached by a dromos, or passage. It seems 
probable that it is merely a development of the 
shaft grave, and the dromos is simply a means of 
closer and more ready approach to the tomb 
itself for the worshippers of the shade of the 
deceased. This finally develops into the great 
domed chamber out of which in some cases the 
toinb itself opens, and which can hardly have served 
any other purpose than one connected with re- 
ligious ceremonies in relation to the deceased. 
This development is borne out by the shaft-con- 
struction of the grave at Orchomenos, in some 
respects the finest example of these beehive tombs. 
It is, however, not in as perfect a condition as the 
so-called Treasury of Atreus at Mycenæ, which 
was a trifle larger than this example (fig. 17). 
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In both cases a large domed chamber, of beehive 
shape, about 47 feet in diameter, is cut ont in the 
hill-side and lined with masonry of large blocks 
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built on the corbelled system (fig. 17). Opening 
out of the central chamber is a smaller side 
chamber, which in the case of the Orchomenos 
example was, like the shaft graves, clearly 
excavated by a shaft sunk from the top. The 
bottom was first lined with small stone masonry 
and then covered with marble slabs. This was 
roofed over with great slabs of green schist 
elaborately decorated with a vere Mycenzan 
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pattia (fig. 18), and the marble walls were 
ecorated in the same way. Above was another 
chamber to relieve the ceiling of weight, and 
above that again the shaft was filled np with 
débris. 

The vault part is marked with numerous holes, 
some still containing bronze nails, and, as was 
also the case with the Mycenwzan example, it 
was covered with bronze rosettes. 

The fine doorway to the latter tomb can be 
restored with some degree of accuracy. А great 
door, narrower at the top than at the bottom, is 
flanked by two half columns, which taper down- 
wards and are adorned with zigzag flutings. 
Above is an enormous lintel, the pressure upon 
which is relieved by a great triangular space 
originally filled with a light triangular slab. 
The architrave was ornamented with a pattern, 
clearly recalling the short log construction 
mentioned above, and below this was probably 
a series of lions’ heads. 

LrrERATURE.— There is no work on JEgean Architecture as 
such, but some of the most nsefnl sources of information are: 
285 dh Doris. Troja und Ilion, Athens, 1902; C. Schnch- 
hardt, Schüemann's Excavations, tr. Engénie Sellers, London, 
1891; Ezcavations at Phylakopi in Melos, conducted by the 
British School at Athens, London, 1904; C. Tsonntas and 
J. 1. Manatt, The Myceneean Age, London, 1897 ; see also The 
Annual of the British School at Athens, esp. vol. vi. f., London, 
and Monumenti Antichi dei Lincei, Rome. 

J. B. STOUGHTON HOLBORN. 

ARCHITECTURE (American). —Both in cha- 
racter and in material the dwellings and temples 
of the American Indians present the widest variety, 
ranging from the brush wikiups of the Pai Utes, 
and the snow igloos of the Eskimos, to the 
elaborate stone palaces of the Mayas of Yucatan. 
This diversity, however, must not be construed as 
racial in origin, since closely related neighbouring 
tribes frequently have dwellings of different types ; 
nor is the cause any essential intellectual limita- 
tion. The divergency is climatic and economie in 
source. The snow-covered wastes of the extreme 
north, the forests of the Atlantic coast, the prairies 
which once abounded in herds of bison, the arid 
regions of the south-west, and the tropical luxuri- 
ance of Central America, each produced a dis- 
tinct type of architecture. The dwellings of the 
American Indians admit of a triple classification : 
temporary, portable, and permanent, the first being 
exemplified by the Pai Ute wikiup, the second by 
the Dakota tipi, and the third by the stone pueblo. 

r. The temporary dwelling is represented in its 
simplest form by the wikiep of Arizona. This is 
constructed by placing branches about 10 feet in 
length so as to form half or three-quarters of a 
circle. The tops are then brought together and 
smaller branches are thrown over them. The 
entire structure is, therefore, little more than a 
wind-break, and may be a development of the kisi 
of the Hopis, which is a rough shelter set up in 
the fields to protect those who watch the flocks. 
This general type of temporary dwelling is especi- 
ally characteristic of the less developed tribes of 
the western desert, where the arid soil fnrnishes 
little building material beyond brush and mud. 
Closely akin to the wikiup is the Navaho hogan, a 
hut built either of branches covered with smaller 
boughs or of poles plastered with mud; and the 
same statement holds trne of the Pimas and Mo- 
haves. Such dwellings are frequently abandoned, 
since the materials of which they are composed are 
not portable, and the region affords no other kind. 
Religion also enters into the migrations of these 
tribes, since they do not occupy a dwelling which 
has been entered by death. Here too may be 
mentioned the grass houses still built by the 
Wichitas, but formerly characteristic of the 
Cadoans (except the Pawnees and Arikaras, who 
built, instead, the ‘earth lodges’ noted below). 
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2. À higher grade of American architecture is 
found, КІНА more favourable economie circum- 
stances, among the prairie tribes. Here the wikiu 
yields place to the £ipi. The typical form of this 
structure is found among the Omahas, and is con- 
structed by tying twenty or thirty long poles 
together at the top, and spreading out the bottom 
зо as to form a circle. This frame is covered with 
skin or canvas, and an opening is left at the top 
for the escape of the smoke. Yet these tribes were 
by no means restricted to the tipi, since in the 
summer they sometimes built lodges covered with 
bark or earth, the former suggesting the Algonquin 
wigwam, and the latter what may be supposed to 
have been an earlier stage of pueblo construction. 
At all events, both represent a transition to the 
permanent dwelling. While the оир is natur- 
ally devoid of any ornamentation, the tipi often 
received somewhat elaborate adornment, this deco- 
ration being frequently totemistic, and sometimes 
the result of a vision or other omen. Here the 
form of the dwelling is conditioned by the material 
at hand, since trees are comparatively rare, while 
the herds of buffalo, which formerly ranged the 
plains, furnished an abundance of skins to form 
the covering of the poles. According to Dakota 
tradition, the tribes formerly dwelt in houses of 
bark in the present State of Minnesota, and were 
first forced by the invasions of the whites to adopt 
a nomadic life, and, in consequence, portable 
houses. 

3. The Ері thus forms the transition from the 
temporary dwelling to the permanent. The latter 
form of house is characteristic of a settled people, 
and is, therefore, found among the most highly 
civilized American Indians. In its simplest form 
it may be exemplified by the wigwam of the Algon- 
quins, which is constructed of a framework of 
poles, as are the tipi and the wikiup, but is covered 
with bark tende of brush, mud, or skins. This 
type is possible only in a wooded country, where 
the abundance of game and other necessities of life 
renders a certain degree of permanence possible. 
At the same time, the dwelling is capable of en- 
largement, and thus secures an advance in social 
life. The permanent type of dwelling was common 
throughout the continent at the time of its discovery, 
being found not only among the Algonquius and 
Iroquois, but in the Mississippi valley, Florida, the 
North- West Coast, and Arizona, and, in its highest 
form of development, among the Aztecs and Mayas. 
From the permanent house was evolved, moreover, 
the permanent village, in contrast to the tempor- 
ary encampments found, for example, among the 
Pai Utes and the Dakotas. These villages were fre- 
quently defended by palisades, as among the Algon- 
quian Lenni-Lenape, the Virginians, and the Cadoan 
stocks of the Mississippi valley. A remarkable 
feature of many of these permanent dwellings was 
their elevation on mounds of earth, which were 
frequently formed artificially. The original motive 
was, in the main, sanitary, dampness being thus 
avoided. This practice was also common among the 
natives of Florida, where these artificial elevations 
are described as being ‘a kind of platform two or 
three pikes in height, the summit of which is large 
enough to give room for twelve, fifteen, or twenty 
houses, to lodge the cacique and his attendants, 
At the foot of this elevation they mark out a 
square place, aecordiug to the size of the village, 
around which the leading men have their houses. 
. + + To ascend the elevation they have a straight 

gee Бош bottom to top, fifteen or twenty 
eet wide. Here steps are made by massive beams, 
and others are planted firmly in the ground to 
serve as walls. On all other sides of the platform 
the sides are cut steep’ (quoted from Garcilasso 
by Thomas, Mound Explorations, p. 647). The 





temples naturally stood at a still higher elevation 
than the houses of the people. Even dwellings of 
the permanent type here described, however, were 
liable to speedy decay if long abandoned for any 
reason, and the ruins of such houses no longer 
exist. Yet in them probably lies the secret of 
many of the mysterious mounds so common in the 
Ohio valley, which were formerly supposed to be 
the work of a race differing widely from the 
American Indians. Excavations of these struc- 
tures have shown that their builders were simply 
American Indians, differing in no respect from 
their congeners elsewhere in the continent. The 
great majority of mounds are doubtless mortuary 
in origin, and thus do not properly come within 
the scope of architecture (ef. Yarrow, Introduction 
to the Study of Mortuary Customs among the North 
American Indians, Washington, 1880, pp. 17-29). 
Others, such as the Serpent Mound A the Ohio 
valley or the pyramid of Cholula in Mexico, were 
struetures designed for purposes of religion, the 
latter, at least, serving as the base of a temple. 
Yet it is not impossible that the religious mounds 
(though not the mortuary) are ultimately identical 
in origin with those designed to support ordinary 
dwellings. The Aodenosotes, or ‘long houses,’ of 
the Algonquian and Iroquoian stocks—mere de- 
velopments of the wigwam noted above—find their 
analogues in the slab houses of the North-West 
Coast. Here the abundance of cedars, which may 
readily be split, renders it possible to construct 
houses of planks instead of poles and bark, these 
structures being more permanent than the eastern 
wigwams. In the dwellings of this type, more- 
over, as in the Iroquois ‘long house,’ separate 
rooms were partitioned off, thus marking a distinct 
step Pectoral in civilization. Farther to the north, 
the Alaskan Aleuts construct their houses of ribs of 
the whale, driftwood, stone, turf, or any material 
which may be at hand in that barren region. The 
dwellings are not infrequently built entirely of 
turf cut in slabs. The most curious form of 
American Indian architecture, in some respects, 
is the Eskimo igloo (properly 20040605, ‘house- 
snow’). This is made by cutting compact blocks 
of snow, which are so laid on a circular hase as 
gradually to slant towards the centre, thus forming 
the only ease of a true arch among the North 
American aborigines. A house designed for occu- 
paney throughout the winter is some 12 feet in 
height and 15 in diameter. It is heated with 
Stone lamps filed with seal oil, while additional 
light is admitted by a window of ice or the intes- 
tine of a seal. Whenever his supply of material 
renders it possible, however, the Innuit constructs 
a still more durable dwelling of whale-ribs, drift- 
wood, and the like, thus approximating to the Aleut 
house. In this same region, moreover, were semi- 
subterranean dwellings, especially among the 
Aleuts, Eskimos, coast Salishans, and kindred 
tribes. Their affinity with the subterranean houses 
of the Gilyaks, Kamtchatkans, Koryaks, Chuk- 
chees, and Yukaghirs of North-Eastern Asia is too 
striking and too close not to be due to borrowing 
on the part of the American Indians (Jochelson, 
in XVe Congrès international des Américanistes, 
Quebec, 1907, ii. 115-198). Among the Pawnees, 
as among the Arikaras, Osages, Omahas, Poncas, 
and other tribes, are found ‘earth lodges,’ also 
semi-subterranean and somewhat analogous to the 
Navaho hogans mentioned above. 


Of these dwellings Miss Fletcher writes as follows (in 
Hodge, Handbook of American Indians, i. 411): ‘These 
tribes are said to have ahandoned the grass house of their 
Kindred at some distant period and, under the teaching of 
aquatic animals, to have learned to construct the earth lodge. 
According to their ceremonies and legends, not only the 
animals were concerned with its construction — ths hadger 
digging the holes, the beaver sawing the logs, the hears 
carrying them and all oheying the directions of the whale— 
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but the stara also exercised authority. The earlier star cult 
of the people is recognized in the significance attached to the 
four central posta. Each stood for a star—the Morning and 
Evening stare, symbola of the male and female cosmic forces, 
aod the North and South stars, the direction of chiefs an 

the abods of perpetual lite. The posts were painted іп the 
symbolic coloure of these stars— red, white, black, yellow. 
During certain ceremonies cora of one of these colours was 
offered at the foot of the post of that colour. In the rituals 
of the Pawnee the earth ee is made typical of шап" abods 
on the earth ; the floor is the plain, the wall the distant horizon, 
the dome tbe arching sky, the central opening the zeoith, 
dwelling-place of Tirawa, tha invisible power which gives life 
to all created beings.’ 

The room, found in the permanent dwellings of 
the Iroquois and on the North-West Coast, reaches 
a high stage of development among the *'cliff- 
dwellers’ and the Pueblo tribes. In the deserts of 
the south-western United States the country is arid 
and trecless, although verdure at once springs up 
if irrigation he successfully practised. Cafions 
and cliffs abound, and the caves in the sides of 
these precipices, often modified artificially, are 
utilized as dwellings, especially since trees of any 
considerable size are extremely rare. А cliff- 
dwelling, moreover, is usually comparatively diffi- 
eult of access and easy to defend, an important 
eonsideration when hostile Apaches stand ready to 
attack less warlike tribes. The houses in the cliffs 
are generally at a considerable elevation, and have 
the crevice on the face of the rock carefully walled 
up, both for shelter and for protection. Anexcellent 
example of this kind of dwelling is found in the 
Mesa Verde, where in a large crevice in the cliff is 
constructed a regular pueblo building, forming a 
marked contrast to the simple wall on the edge of 
the rock. The crevice is frequently modified to 
suit the requirements of its inhabitants, and the 
cliff-dwelling is divided into rooms. These apart- 
ments, which are of various shapes, average 7 
feet in height and 10 by 17 feet in area. The 
only communication with the outer world is by 
a door, which is usually approached by steps cut 
in the face of the cliff. е floor was levelled 
off, and an effort was evidently made to avoid 
dampness by constructing low adobe ridges, across 
whieh poles eovered with skins may have been laid. 
The chief districts of the cliff-dwellers were the 
Northern Rio Grande valley, the valley of the San 
Juan river, the San Francisco mountain region, 
and the valley of the Rio Verde. 

4. Where cliffs were not available, and, perhaps, 
where a higher grade of civilization had been 
attained, the American Indians of the South-west 
constructed the so-called pueblos, the most remark- 
able type of communal dwelling on the American 
continent. The settlements of this type now in 
existence number about thirty, and are found 
chiefly in New Mexico and Arizona, although the 
area formerly extended from the Pecos to the 
middle Gila, and from central Colorado and Utah 
to Mexico. Many of the pueblos were constructed 
upon plateaux or mesas—an evident reminiscence of 
the cliff-dwellings—while all are obviously designed 
for defence, especially against the Navahos and 
Apaches. The pueblo consists of a number of 
square rooms of adobe or stone, which are con- 
structed either side hy side or one upon the other, 
the latter type being either pyramidal or in a 
series of steps, with the back of the entire structure 
dropping perpendicularly. The roof of each room 
is flat, and has a trap-door which forms the only 
entrance, the approach being a temporary ladder 
placed against Ше side of the building. Аз ocea- 
sion requires, the pueblo is enlarged. "The roof of 
one tier, which forms the floor of another, has as 
its basis a number of small logs, aéross which poles 
are laid at short intervals and covered with grass 
or twigs, serving to support the visible floor of 
adobe and earth. 

The pueblos are also important as forming the 


transition to stone structures. The Pecos ruins in 
North-western New Mexico have walls of sand- 
stone slabs; and round stone towers, frequently 
with two or three concentric walls, are not in- 
frequent in the Sonth-west. Some of these latter 
structures seem to have been like the modern Moki 
kivas, or places of general assembly for the men of 
the pueblo. The method of construction of the 
walls of the pueblos varies considerably. In the 
pueblo of Pewa they consist of stone slabs laid in 
mortar of adobe (mud mixed with straw), while the 
Rio Grande pueblos are built of adobe bricks. The 
famous Casa Grande, near Florence, Arizona, was 
built by the cajon method, in which adobe mud is 
rammed into large wicker frames and left to dry, 
after which the mould is removed and used for the 
next portion of the wall. This mode of building 
was modified in some of the buildings in the Salt 
River valley, by ramming earth between two rows 
of posts wattled with weeds and plastered on the 
outside with adobe mortar. These frames, unlike 
those on thecajon method, were permitted to remain. 
This system of construction is termed pisé, while a 
third system of pia tering a single row of wattled 
posts on both sides with adobe mud so as to form 
a thin wall is called jacal. In Mexico the pueblo 
type of construction seems to have heen common at 
the time of the Spanish conquest. Although these 
dwellings have long since disappeared, except in the 
remains of the Casas Grandes in Chihuahua, their 
modern representatives, as well as the accounts of 
the Spanish conquerors, show that the habitations 
of the common people differed little from those 
of their New Mexican congeners, except that they 
were usually but one storey in height, or at most 
two. They covered a large area in many instances, 
and may sometimes have heen communal dwellings. 
In the valley of the Lake of Mexico many houses 
were built on piles over the water, finding an ana- 
logue on the one hand among the American Indians 
of the North-West Coast, and on the other among 
the South Americans of Lake Maracaibo. The 
adobe dwellings were frequently constructed on 
foundations of stone, while the temples, as already 
noted, were elevated on high platforms of earth or 
stone, the Toltec pyramid of the sun at Teotihnacan 
having measured 680 ft. at the base by 180 in 
height. The so-called pyramid is, in fact, one 
of the chief characteristics of Aztec, Toltec, and 
Maya architecture. It differs essentially from the 
Egyptian ERES in its object, since it is designed 
simply and solely as a foundation for a building, 
while the African structure is a gigantic tomb. 
The Great Mound of Cholnla is almost 1000 ft. 
square at the base, and reaches an altitude of 200 
feet. The pyramid of Huitzilopochtli and Tlaloc 
in Mexico itself had five terraces, the lowest 360 
ft. square and the highest 70, and was ascended 
by a flight of 113 steps, the processions to the 
chapels on the summit winding round each terrace 
before mounting to the next. Not only temples 
but palaces were constructed on platforms, so that 
the Maya palace of Palenque stands on an oblong 
mound 310 ft. in length by 260 in width, and 40 ft. 
in height. 

5. North and Central American architecture 
reached its zenith among the Mayas of Yucatan, 
Honduras, and Guatemala. Over all this territory 
are scattered ruins of ancient cities, and many 
more, hidden in the tropical vegetation, doubtless 
still await discovery. The final history of the art 
and architecture of this region cannot, therefore, 
he written for many years, for it is by no means 
unlikely that even more extensive and important 
remains may yet be found than are thus far known. 
The sites hitherto hest described are as follows: 
in Yucatan, Uxmal, Kabah, Zayi, and Гапа in 
what may he termed the central group; Chichen- 
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Itza and Tuloom in the east; Izamal, Ticul, 
Mayapan, Mérida, and Akéin the north ; Labphak 
in the south; in Honduras there are Tenampua, 
Calamulla, and, above all, Copan; and in Guate- 
mala mention must be made of Quiriguá, Cinaca- 
Mecallo, Patinamit, Utatlan, and Tikal. Here, 
too, must be classed the ruins of Palenque, in the 
Mexican State of Chiapas, which are akin to those 
of Yucatan, but with western Honduras thejline of 
architectural remains in Central America seems to 
be drawn. 

Of the sites here noted—the list does not pre- 
tend to be complete—the most important for a 
knowledge of Central American architecture are 
Palenque, Uxmal, and Chichen-Itza. From these 
three centres a general idea may perhaps be gained 
of the main outlines of a Maya city, supplementary 
information being shwar ТІ: from a study of 
other sites. It becomes, therefore, advisable to 
give a brief summary of the principal structures 
still preserved at each of these three cities. At 
Palenque the chief ruins are those of the Palace 
and the Temples of the Three Tablets, the Cross, 
and the Sun. By far the most elahorate of these 
is the first-named, though there is, of course, по 
evidence that it was actually intended to be a 
palace. This structure is erected on a quad- 
rangular pyramid some 40 ft. high, measuring 
about 260 by 310 ft. at the bottom, originally 
faced with stone [perhaps once painted or plastered) 
and ascended by broad central stairways on the 
east and north. The palace itself, which nearly 
covers the upper surface of the pyramid, measures 
about 180 by 228 ft. and has a height of 30 ft. 
In the outer wall were some 40 doorways, 84 ft. 
high and 9 ft. wide, while above them runs a 
cornice pierced with small holes which may have 
held poles for the support of an awning. ‘The 
main building is found to consist of two corridors, 
formed by three parallel walls and covered by one 
roof, which extend entirely round the circum- 
ference of the platform, and enclose à quadrangular 
court measuring about 150 by 200 ft. 'This court 
also contains five or six buildings, some of them 
connected with the main edifice, others separate, 
which divide the court into four smaller ones’ 
(Bancroft, Native Races, iv. 308). The walls of 
the corridors vary between 2 and 3 ft. in thickness, 
and the corridors themselves have a width of 9 ft. 
and a height of 20 ft., the latter half of which is 
formed by corbel vaulting: In the main doorway 
tbrough the central wall is found a trefoil arch, 
and niches of similar form occur frequently on 
either side of it. The pavement of the interior 
courts is 8 or 10 ft. below that of the corridors, 
and is approached by stairways. Of the buildings 
which divide this court into four parts, the most 
remarkable is a tower of solid masonry about 
50 ft. high, in its present state, resting on a base 
about 30 ft. square, and with three storeys, each 
receding slightly and each having a door in the 
centre of each side. The pyramid itself contains 
‘apartments, or galleries, with walls of stone 
plastered, but without ornament, of the same form 
and construction as the corridors ahove. . . . The 
southernmost gallery receives a dim light by three 
holes or windows leading out to the surface of the 
pyramid ; the other galleries are dark and damp. 
. . . These rooms are variously regarded as sleep- 
ing-rooms, dungeons, or sepulchres, according to 
the temperament of the observer’ (Bancroft, op. 
cit. p. 320f.). The restoration of the palace, given, 
for example, by Bancroft (p. 323), well illustrates the 
high architectural abilities of the Mayas. Mention 
should also be made, in this connexion, of a bridge 
in the vicinity of Palenque, built of hewn stone, 
with a convex conduit 9 ft. wide. The bridge itself 
is 56 ft. long, 42 ft. wide, and 11 ft. high. 
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At Uxmal the ruins are still more extensive 
than at Palenque, the principal remains being the 
Casa del Gobernador, Casa de Tortugas, Casa de 
Palomas, Casa de Monjas, and Casa del Adivino, 
as well as a number of pyramids. The most 
remarkable of these is the Casa de Monjas, or 
‘Nunnery.’ 


“Тв is perhaps tbe moat wonderful edifice, or collection of 
edificea, in Yucatan, if not the finest apecimen of aboriginal 
architecture and eculpture in America, The supporting mound 
... isin general terms 350 ft. aquars, and 19 tt. high, its sides 
very nearly facing the cardinal pnints. Тһе southern, or front, 
alope of the mound, about 70 ft. wide, rises in three gradea, 
or terraces, 3,12, and 4 ft. bigh, and 20, 45, and 6 ft. wide, 
respectively, from the base. There are some tracea of a wide 
central stairway leading up to the second terrace on thia side, 
but none of the steps remain in place. On this platform stand 
four of the typical Yucatao edifices built round a courtyard, 
with unequal intervals between them at the corners. The 
southern building is 279 ft. long, 28 ft. wide, and 18 ft. higb ; the 
northern building, 264 ft. long, 28 ft. wide, and 26 ft. high ; 
the eastern, 158 by 35 ft., and 22 ft. high; the western, 173 by 
35 ft., and 20 ft. high. The northern building stands nn a 
terrace of its own which rises about 20 fi. above the level of the 
main platform on which the others atand. The court formed 
by the four edifices measures 258 hy 214 ft. it ia 23 ft. lower 
than the foundations of the eastern, weatern, and southern 
buildings, and traces of low ateps may yet he aeen running the 
whole length of the aidea. Its area is paved with stone, much 
worn by long usage. . . . Each of the four buildings is divided 
longitudinally into twn parallel ranges nf apartments . . . with 
doorwaya opening on the interior court. The only exterior 
doorways are on the front of the southern building and on the 
ends of the northern; these, however, afford access only to 
the puter range of rooma, which do not communicate with the 
interior. in only обе instance do more than two rooma 
communicate with each other, and that ia in the centre of 
the eastern building, where are two communicating apartments, 
the largest in the ‘‘Nunnery,” each 13 by 33 ft., with ао 
ante-room at each end measuring 9 by 13 tt. . . . The rooma 
of the Casa de Monjas, 88 in number, . . . are plastered 
with a thin cpat pf hard white material like plaster nf Paris. 
Those of the &outhern building average 24 ft. long, 10 ft. wide, 
and 17 ft. high. They all present the same general features of 
conatruction —angular-arched ceilinga, wooden lintels, stone 
rings, or hinges, on the inside of the donrways, holea in the 
sloping ceilinga for bammock-timbers, entire absence of any 
Dpeninga except the doors. .. . The platform on which tbe 
buildings stand forms a narrow promenade, only 5 or 6 ft. in 
width, round each, hotb on the exterior and on the court. The 
entrance to the court ів by a gateway . . . in the centre of 
the southern building. It ia 10 ft. 8 in. wide and about 14 ft. 
high, the top being formed by the папа] triangular arch. . . . 
Opposite this gateway ... a atairway 95 ft. wide leada up to 
tbe upper terrace which aupporte tbe northern building. On 
each side of this stairway, . . . on the alope nf the terrace, ia 
a ruin of tbe uaual construction, in which aix small apartments 
шау be traced. . . . The відев and ende of each building are 
2... plaio and unplastered below ths cornice, which extenda 
cm the whole circumference just above the doorways. 
Above thia cornice the whole aurfacs, over 24,000 aq. ft. for 
the four buildings, ia covered with elegant and elaborate 
aculptured decorationa. Тһе four interior façades fronting on 
the court are pronounced by all beboldera the chefs-d'œuvre of 
aboriginal decorative art іп America, being more chaste and 
artistic, and at the same time leas complicated and grotesque, 
than any other fronta in Yucatan. . . . The northern building, 
atanding on a terrace 20 ft. above the platform which supports 
the other atructures, and consequently overlooking them all, 
waa very prnbably intended by tbe builders as the З 
feature nf the Casa де Monjae. its court facade was crowde 
with aculptured designa. . . . Apparently from no other motive 
tban to ohtain more space on whicb to exercise tbeir talent for 
decorative art, and thua to render this front more striking, 
tbe buildera extended the front wall at regular intervals abnve 
the upper cornice, forming 13 turrets 17 ft. high and 10 ft. 
wide, placed generally above the doorwaya’ (Bancroft, op. cit. 
pp. 173-179, 1871.) 


The chief remains at Chichen-Itza are the 
Nunnery, Akab-Tzib (Maya, ‘Writing in the Dark," 
from the hieroglyphics upon its walls) originally 
level with the So instead of on a mound, but 
with the ground surrounding it exeavated, the 
Castle (or Pyramid), the Gymnasium (also called 
the Temple, and by the natives the Iglesia), the 
Chichanchob (* Red House,’ also called the Prison), 
a series of 380 pillars from 3 to 6 ft. high recalling 
the ‘Hall of Columns’ (on a miniature seale) at 
Mitla, and the Caracol. The last is the most 
curious structure and is unique of its type. Itis 
a circular, domed building, 22 ft. in diameter and 
some 24 ft. high, with two narrow corridors sur- 
rounding its apparently solid core. It rests ona 
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pyramid of two rectangular terraces, the lower 
150 by 223 ft., and the upper 55 by 80 ft. 

As already noted, many other ruins of Central 
America are of deep interest. Here mention may 
be made of the Casa de Justicia at Kabah; the 
Casa Grande at Zayi with its three storeys built 
around (instead of upon) a mound, the first storey 
being 120 by 265 ft., the second 60 by 220 ft., and 
the third (on the summit of the mound) 18 by 
150 ft.; a room with an acute-angled roof at 
Noheabab; the Castle at Tuloom; and the great 
fort of E] Resguardo at Utatlan. 

It is thus clear that among the Mayas, as amon 
the Aztecs, and even the Cadoans, Floridians, an 
at least some of the ‘Mound Builders,’ the mound 
is almost universally the substructure, and though 
only the palaces and temples remain, the dwellings 
of the people having long since disappeared through 
the destructive climate, enough has survived to 
give some idea of the civilization adopted by the 
ruder Aztecs when they invaded Mexico. The 
walls of the Maya structures are of oblong dressed 
stones, usually laid without mortar, and richl 
carved. The walls were very thick, and the build- 
ings were only one storey in height. The rooms 
were long and narrow, since the Mayas possessed 
little skill in roofing. Thus at Uxmal the main 
rooms of the * Governor's Palace’ аге 60 ft. long 
and only llor 13 wide. The roof was frequently 
constructed by a sort of corbel arch, each course 
of masoury being gradually advanced towards the 
other until the pening could be covered with a 
single slab. On the roof was a roof comb—one of 
the most distinguishing features of Maya archi- 
tecture. The comb on the ‘Temple of the Cross’ 
at Palenque was а latticed superstructure of stone 
and stucco in two storeys, one 7 ft. in height and 
the other 8, the main building being 40 ft. high. 
Closely similar was the architecture of the Zapo- 
tecs, of which the best remains are preserved at 
Mitla in the Mexican State of Oaxaca. Here, as 
among the Mayas, the rooms were long and narrow, 
one of them being 121 ft. long by 12 wide, while the 
architecture again resembles that of the Mayas in 
having no windows. The roof comb was lacking, 
however, and the structure of the roof was essen- 
tially different, the corbel arch being abandoned in 
favour of wooden beams covered with earth and 
slabs of stone. The most remarkable feature of 
Zapotec architecture is found in the ‘Hall of 
Columns,’ a part of the palace of Mitla. This hall 
contains six monoliths about 12 ft. in height and 9 
in circumference, set at intervals of some 15 feet. 
These are the only monolith columns thus far dis- 
covered in American Indian architecture, although 
built up piers are found in pueblos, and wooden 
columns are frequent in the slab houses of the 
North-West Coast. 

6. In South America the types of architecture 
are as varied as in North and Central America. 
The early Brazilian houses, according to Lafitau 
(Meurs des sauvages amériquains, ed. Paris, 1727, 
lii. 8), were ‘faites en forme de berceau. . . . Elles 
sont fort longues; cinq ou six cabanes composent 
un gros village. Il est vrai que dans chaque 
cabane il y a jusqu'à soixante et quatre-vingt 

ersonnes partagées en diiférents ménages) In 

uiana pile-dwellings are common, those of the 
Warraus being 7 or 8 ft. long, and built on piles 
5 or 6 ft. high. Similar structures are found 
even on the savannahs. The walls are of leaf or 
bark plastered with mud, although thatches are also 
common. In the forests the Arawaks, Ackawais, 
aud Caribs build open unwalled houses, whereas іп 
the open savannahs the Macusis, Arecunas, and 
Wapianas construct dwellings with thick mud 
wattled walis, often 2 ft. in thickness. The 
Ackawai houses, moreover, are generally com- 


munal, frequently having eighteen hammocks in 
a structure 20 by 30 ft., while the Arawak dwell- 
ings often have partitions of palm-leaf or bark. 
The development of the Guiana house is shown by 
the temporary dwelling, or denaboo, a rough affair, 
triangular in base and covered with palm-leaves, the 
triangle being later replaced by a square, the usual 
form of the houses of this region (Im Thurn, 
Among the Indians of Guiana, London, 1883, pp. 
202-210). The Chiriguanos of Bolivia had quad- 
rangular thatched houses with frameworks of reeds 
or posts, arranged in circular villages, having an 
гп space in the centre. Those of the Guatos 
ot the Amazon are about 4 metres square and 
thatched on the sides with leaves (Schmidt, In- 
dianerstudien in Zentralbrasilien, Berlin, 1905, pp. 
177-178), while the Lenguas of the Paraguayan 
Chaco coustruct dwellings of long, low, rough 
booths, either of papyrus reed or of sticks thatched 
with grass, although for stormy weather they place 
oles in a circle, and then bring them together to 
(n covered with rushes, leaves, and similar material 
(Grubb, Among the Indians of the Paraguayan 
Chaco, London, 1904, pp. 72-73). On the Pampas 
tents were used, consisting of a framework of poles 
covered with horse-hide, and in Patagonia like- 
wise tents of skin were used. The framework of 
these latter structures was frequently between 10 
and 12 ft. in length, 10 in width, and 7 in height, 
and the interior was divided into a number of 
rooms, thus forming a sort of small communal 
dwelling. In Tierra del Fuego, on the other hand, 
with its far inferior civilization, wretebed huts are 
built of sticks wattled with grass or rammed with 
mud, marking one of the lowest types of archi- 
tecture to be found on the American continent. 

7. Midway between North and South America 
stands the architecture of the Antilles. The 
majority of houses on these islands were round, 
pointed huts, with leaf roofs and wattled sides, 
often of perfumed reeds and elaborately adorned. 
The villages were small. There were, however, 
large houses, especially in Cuba, where some lodged 
between 100 and 200 men, and the residences of 
the caciques naturally received special adornment. 
The larger dwellings Frequently had covered 
porches, and were divided into a number of 
rooms. While it is not impossible that in the 
most archaic period the inhabitants of Porto Rico, 
Haiti, Cuba, and other West India islands were, 
at least in part, troglodytic, by the time of the 
first discoveries they were largely village-dwellers, 
their groups of houses being palisaded as in Florida, 
Virginia, etc. The Haitian (and probably the 
Porto Rican) houses, called buhios, caneyes, and 
eracras, were of two types: circular, with upright 
sides supporting a sloping roof converging at the 
apex and thatched with leaves or stalks of cane, 
the door forming the only opening; and rect- 
angular, constructed of similar material, but with 
windows and a small porch. No remains of stone 
or adobe houses are known on any of these islands ; 
but since the accounts of the early discoverers 
and such analogues as may be traced in the modern 
eabins (which resemble the second rather than the 
first type) agree in general with the domiciles along 
the Orinoco and its tributaries, ‘this resemblance 
is one of the many which can be advanced to 
indicate kinship of the people of South America 
with those of Porto Rico’ (Fewkes, ‘The Abor- 
igines of Porto Rico and Neighbouring Islands,’ in 
25 RBEW p. 46). 

8. Architecture reached its zenith in South 
America among the Chibchas of Colombia and 
the Quichuas of Peru. The ordinary houses of the 
former people were built of straw and earth, and 
were frequently 100 ft. long and 20 wide; and 
even in m the common houses were of wood 
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and thatched with straw (Botero, Relationi uni- 


versali, Venice, 1600, i. 234) Stone structures, 
however, were unknown, even in the case of the 
temples. This is the more remarkable since 
sculpture was known to the Chibchas, who were 
also acquainted with the column. The archi- 
tecture of the Peruvians forms the South American 
counterpart to that of the Aztecs and the Mayas, 
although its spirit is entirely different. The Peru- 
vian buildings which have survived are mostly of 
stone, and many of them, unlike those of Mexico and 
Central America, are true examples of cyclopean 
construction. A monolithie gateway at Tiahu- 
anaco measures 13 ft. 5 in. in length, 7 ft. 2 in. in 
height above the ground, and 18 in. in thickness, 
with a door 4 ft. 6 in. high and 2 ft. 9 in. wide. 
At this same site are a large number of monoliths 
bounding a rectangle 445 ft. in length by 388 in 
width. These pillars vary from 14 ft. to 24 ft. 
in height.  Elaborate sun-circles, bounded by 
monoliths, also occur, as at Sillustani; and the 
latter site and its vicinity are also of importance 
for the chulpas, or funeral towers. These are plain 
towers, usually round, with corbelled eupolas, and 
ranging from 16 to 40 ft. in height, containing, 
within walls of extreme thickness, à very small 
funerary chamber (cf., further, art. DEATH AND 
DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD [Peruvian]). 

The chief sites of ancient Peruvian (and Bolivian) 
remains are Pachacamae, Gran Chimu, Marca 
Huamachuco, Huanuco Viejo, Vileas Huaman, 
Cuzco, Ollantaitambo, Pisace, Sillustani, Tia- 
huanaco, and the islands of Lake Titicaca. Аё 
Pachacamac are found the ruins of the Temple of 
the Sun and the House of the Virgins of the Sun, 
the former covering an area 600 by 450 ft., and the 
latter one of 350 by 200 ft. Over the four hills which 
form the site of the ancient city are scattered the 
remains of other large structures, including com- 
munal dwellings which recall the pueblos of New 
Mexico. But Pachacamac, like Ancon, is more note- 
worthy for its necropolis than for its architecture ; 
nor are the coast sites of Peru, generally speaking, 
as important in their contributions to a knowledge 
of the ancient architecture of the country as the 
more inland remains. Nevertheless, mention 
should be made of the elaborate fortress at Para- 
monga. Here a hill about 825 ft. high, surrounded 
by an adobe wall, sustains a fortress of three 
terraces with a detached qwuasi-bastion of similar 
construction facing the sea. A similar, but far 
more extensive, wall is found at Marca Huama- 
chuco; and the presence of such structures in 
Peru is the more noteworthy when it is remembered 
that in the corresponding culture-regions of Mexico 
and Central America the sole clear example is 
found in the Maya site of Tuloom. This wall at 
Marca Huamachuco is nearly 10 ft. high, and 
it encloses the still imposing ruins of two oblong 
rectangular buildings, originally of three storeys, 
surrounding central courts. The exact purpose of 
these buildings, known locally as the Church and 
the Castle, is uncertain; but close by are the 
undoubted remains of extensive llama-stables. On 
a third hill—the Cerro de la Monja—surrounded 
by a triple wall, is the Convent, an appellation 
which may not be without reason. The entire 
group of structures at Marca Huamachuco is 

ominated by the Cerro del Castillo, where the 
rulers evidently dwelt; and the entire communit 
was, accordingly, thus divided, running from Barts 
to south: Cerro Amara (residences of the warriors 
and citizens), Cerro del Castillo, Cerro de la Falda 
(llama-stables), Cerro de la Monja (nunnery), and 
Cerro Viejo iin: unknown). 

Huanuco Viejo, which, according to the con- 
quigtador historian Xerez, covered an area three 
eagues in circumference, still has a perimeter of 


nearly a league, even when the dwellings of the 
por have disappeared, and only the palace, 

aths, temples, and wall surrounding the principal 
buildings remain. The building m n ai hard 
grey stone, and a noteworthy feature is the 
baths ‘se composant de onze piscines murées en 
pierre et surmontées de parois d'un appareil admir- 
&ble, pourvu de niches au fond desquelles sont 
fixés des banes en pierre’ (Wiener, Pérou et 
Bolivie, p. 211). Mention should likewise be made 
of the elaborate system of courts and of an avenue 
with four large pylonie gates. Vilcas Huaman is 
noteworthy chiefly for a truncated rectangular 
pyramid in three stages, ascended by a flight of 
steps, and surrounded by a wall with doors whose 
sloping sides resemble those of Huanuco Viejo. 
The structure is strikingly suggestive of the Aztec 
and Maye pyramids, 

At Ollantaitambo, some 12 leagues from Cuzco, 
are the remains of vast palaces, with their terraces, 
pylons, stairs, aqueducts, and cisterns, and distinct 
traces of the ancient city, as well as of the so-called 
Tribunal and Prisons; while about 2 miles away 
are enormous fortifications. Pisacc also has an 
interesting group of ruins, comprising a fort, a 
temple of the sun (intihuanatana), and traces 
of the ancient city. There is, in this series of 
elaborate fortifications throughout Peru, a marked 
divergency from the architectural remains else- 
where in America (unless an exception may be 
made in certain structures of the * Mound- builders’). 
And it is also noteworthy that not only does the 
building material change from adobe to stone as 
one proceeds from the coast, but that the con- 
struction becomes, pari passu, more and more 
cyclopean. 

Peruvian architecture reached its height of 
grandeur in the structures at Tiahuanaco and the 
islands of Lake Titicaca. At the former site are 
the remains of the Fortress, Temple, Palace, Hall 
of Justice, and Sanctuary. The Temple measures 
388 by 455 ft., with a sunken court 280 by 190 ft.; 
while the Hall of Justice is a cyclopean platform 
131 by 23 ft. with a group of seats at each end 
and in the centre, these groups being separated by 
monolithic doorways. Copper clamps were used 
to hold the stones together. (On the entire site 
ef. Strübel and Uhle, Die Ruznenstdtte von Tia- 
huanaco, Breslau, 1882). On the islands of Titicaca 
and Coati are buildings dedicated respectively to 
the sun and the moon. The former island contains 
the Palace of the Incas (also called the Temple 
of the Sun), the Storehouse of the Sun, and the 
Bath of the Incas. The Palace, or Temple, 51 by 
44 ft., is in two storeys, and originally had painted 
and stuccoed walls; while the Bath is 40 by 100 ft. 
and 5 ft. in depth. The island of Coati is especially 
famous for its Palace of the Virgins of the Sun, 
which, also in two storeys, is 183 by 80 ft. It con- 
tains numerous apartments, but, rather curiously, 
none of the structures on these two islands is 
cyclopean in type, nor is there any approach to 
such monuments as the monolithic gateways at 
Tiahuanaco, mentioned above. 

Although less ornamental than the Maya 
structures, Peruvian architecture is of a higher 
type. The arch is occasionally found, especially 
а and Vileas Huaman, and windows 
were not unknown in the interior, though they do 
not seem to have been constructed on the coast. 
'The most important advance over the architecture 
of Mexico and Central America, however, was the 
roof, which obviated the necessity of the exces- 
sively narrow room which forms so marked a char- 
acteristic of the more northern style. The smaller 
structures seem to have been covered with a hip 
roof, at least in some cases, while in the larger 
buildings it has been suggested that the interior 
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was lined with wooden columns supporting a sort 
of verandah which did not cover the entire floor 
space. Although there is, naturally, no trace of 
columns in the present condition of the Peruvian 
ruins, this hypothesis is confirmed by the small 
footpaths which border the interior of the walls. 
Such a form of roof, moreover, would admit the 
necessary light to the dwellings, and the entire 
structure would thus present an analogue to the 
Roman atrium. Rooms wereformed in the Peruvian 
houses by curtains. The doors varied remarkably 
in form, some of them heing trapezoids, while 
others were truncated ovals, and still others re- 
sembled the reversed spade of the conventional 
playing eard. А noteworthy feature of Peruvian 
architecture was the niche in the wall, usually 
either a rectangle or 8 trapezoid, sometimes per- 
haps serving for a closet and again for ornament. 
Stairs of considerable elaboration were frequent. 
Again, deviating from Maya and Aztec archi- 
tecture, many of the larger structures, especially 
the palaces, contained many rooms, presenting 
ground-plans of much complexity, as in the palaces 
at Chimu. Structures of several storeys were 
erected, as in the case of the palace at Marca 
Huamachuco and the palace of the Inca on the 
island of Titicaca, the ground-plan of the second 
storey of the latter structure being entirely differ- 
ent from that of the first floor. Some buildings, 
notably the fortress of Paramonga, almost suggest 
the pueblo type of North America in their pyra- 
midal construction, although neither motive nor 
type of building was at all analogous. А decided 
analogy of form also exists between the Aztec 
teocallis and the Peruvian huacas, although the 
latter were used, not as pyramids to support the 
temples, but as places of interment. Finally, it 
may be noted that the Incas—altogether the most 
civilized race of South America, and the rivals 
even of the Mayas of Yucatan—were able to con- 
struct bridges of stone and elahorate aqueducts, 
as well as admirable roads and cyclopean terraces. 

Litgeratore.—Dellenbaugh, North Americans of Yesterday 
(New York, 1901); Thomas, Introduction to the Study of North 
American Archeology (Cincinnati, 1898); Hodge, Handbook 
of American Indians ashington, 1907), i. 77-82, 515-519; 
Brasseur de Bourbourg, Monuments anciens du Mexique 
(Paris, 1866) ; Charnay, Ancient Cities of the New World (New 
York, 1887); ESSA Native Races of the Pacific States, iv. 
(San Francisco, 1883) ; Squier, Peru (ib. 1877); Wiener, Pérou 
et Bolivie (Paris, 1880) ; Waitz, Anthropologie der Naturvülker, 
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American Plateau (New York, 1907); and many monographs 
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Museum, the Field Columbian Museum, the Peabody Museum, 
and the American Museum of Natural History. 


Louis H. Gray. 

ARCHITECTURE (Assyro-Babylonian).—In 
the absence of clear statements as to the history 
of the architectural forms found in the sacred 
buildings of the Bahylonians and Assyrians, much 
doubt as to their origin naturally exists. The 
two principal forms are the teuple on its earthen 
foundation, without any upper storeys, and the 
temple-tower, or ziggurat, in stages. It is pro- 
bable that the former preceded the latter in date. 

As elsewhere, the temple in Bahylonia has heen 
regarded as originating from the tomb—a very 
natural development, in view of the probability 
that certain of the gods of the Babylonians were 
nothing more than venerated heroes of remote 
ages who had become deified. So far, however, 
no sepulchre which may be called an edifice in the 
true sense of the word has been found, either in 
Babylonia or Assyria. 

Most of the temples probably originated from 
small beginnings, as is suggested by a document 
of about 2000 в.С. in the British Museum. Іп this 
Nar-iji-Su founds a temple to Nür-ili (or Lugala) 
and Sullat (probably Merodach and his spouse 
Zér-panitu™), and dedicates it for the preservation 
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of his life." One priest only is named, so the 
building was tally a very simple structure— 
an oblong hall with a recess at one end for the 
statues or emblems of the deities to whom it was 
dedicated, and one or two rooms for sacred utensils 
and robes. In this case the motive for the foun- 
dation seems to have been to provide a temple 
for the gods of Babylon in a district where the 
sun-god was the patron deity, and it seems not 
improhable that other temples and shrines may 
have been founded in the same way.t 

One of the most interesting temple-plans is that 
of the goddess Nin-mah, as excavated at Babylon 
by the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft (Delitzsch, 
Im Lande des einstigen Paradieses, p. 39). The 
ruin lies on the eastern side of the Istar-gate, and, 
as is usual in the sacred buildings of Babylonia 
and Assyria, has its corners towards the cardinal 

oints. It is of sun-dried brick, and its remains 

ave even now traces of white decoration. The 
entrance on the N.W. led into a large vestibule 
communicating with a room on the left, and 
giving access to a court-yard with six other door- 
ways serving the remaining chambers, eleven in 
number. Four of these had smaller rooms, pro- 
bably the sanctuaries where were kept the statues 
or the shrines of the deities yprehipped there (for 
the temple É-mah probably resembled others in 
Babylonia im associating certain companions 
with the principal divinity). The first hall was 
entered from the court-yard by a doorway nearly 
facing that giving access to the court-yard from 
the vestibule, and this, in its turn, led to the 
inner hall—the holy place. There seems to have 
been no rule for the position of the smal] rooms 
which probably contained the statues or shrines, 
some of them being at the S. W. end (when the halls 
to which they were appended ran N.E. and S. W.), 
and at the N.E. end (when the room ran N.W. to 
S.E.). Тһе court-yard was not in the centre of 
the building, but set more towards the S. W. side, 
so that there was space on that side for only one 
row of two narrow rooms, whilst on the N.E. side 
there are two rows of rooms, narrower and longer, 
with sanctuaries for statues or shrines. Behind 
the ‘holy place’ are two narrow rooms only. 

To all appearance the temples of Babylonia and 
Assyria were built upon the same general plan. 
From the outside the visitor gained access to a 
vestibule, which, in its turn, admitted him to the 
court-yard, or to a hall around which were the 
doorways leading to the remaining halls and 
chambers. 

More ornate, to all appearance, than the temple 
of Nin-mah at Babylon was that built by Sargon 
of Assyria at Khorsabad. This edifice lay in the 
‘temple-court’ of the palace, on the S.E. side 
of which were the ‘priests’ rooms, the temple 
itself being on the s.y. side of the court, facing 
the state-apartments. A flight of stone steps gave 
access to a plastom of erude hrick (faced hy a 
retaining wall of black basalt with a cornice of 

ey limestone) Two chambers were traced, 
bored with a mixture of stone and chalk. The 
fragments of black basalt bas-reliefs found here 
showed that the ornamentation was the same as 
that in the palace, but the subjects were religious. + 

A better example, however, is the Assyrian 
temple excavated by Sir H. Layard in the mound 
of Nimrüd (Calah) This lay at the S.E. angle 
of the great temple-tower, but was apparently 
unconnected with it. Here also we have an outer 
court, an entrance leading into a vestibule, a side- 
chamber (with two entrances), and a hall with a 


* J RAS, Jan. 1899, p. 108 f. 

+A temple of these modest dimensions may have been 
Simply an enlargement of the popular household sanetuary. 

1 Rawlinson's Monarchies, vol. i. pp. 369-371. 
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recess at the end. It differs from the Babylonian 
temple of Niu-mah, however, in having no interior 
court-yard. Its importance for Assyrian art, on 
the other hand, was considerable, many slabs of 
a religious nature having been found; and its 
pavement-slabs give the history of the reign of 
Aššur-naşir-âpli (B.C. 885-860), its builder. Its 
main entrance was adorned with winged man- 
headed lions, and the entrance leading into the 
side-room had reliefs showing the deity expelling 
an evil spirit, represented as a winged dragon, from 
the place.* At the side of this doorway was the 
arch-headed monolith with the representation of 
the king (AS&ur-nasir-Apli) in his divine character, 
with an altar before it, implying that sacrifices 
of some kind were made to him.t The smaller 
temple apparently had no vestibule, and the 
visitor entered at once into the holy place, which 
had a recess for the statue or shrine at the left- 
hand end. Chambers supplying the place of the 
vestibule were constructed at each end. Altars 
for libations were placed in angles made to receive 
them on each side of the main entrance. These 
objects were hollow, and were decorated with 

adines, similar to those of the walls already 
escribed. 

On one of the sculptures found at Khorsabad is 
a small building which has been regarded as a 
fishing-pavilion,£ because built on the banks of 
a stream, and also, by some, as a small temple. 
It із one storey high only, and is built, as usual, 
upon a platform. The roof is “npported by two 
columns resembling the Doric of the Greeks. 
Above the columns the entablature broadens out 
into a deep cornice, which is surmounted by 
gradines like those above the walls of the temples 
and temple-towers, but rather smaller. No door- 
way is shown, so that the building looks like a 
mere shelter from the rain.§ That it is really a 
temple is also implied by the similar structure 
sculptured оп a slab from the palace of Aššur- 
bani-âpli in the British Museum. It shows a 
temple on rising ground beside a terrace on arches 
(possibly the ‘hanging gardens’ of Babylon). It 
is flanked by thickish columns, and has two 
slender ones in the centre, but no entrance is 
shown. The entablature above the columns has 
gradines, but its cornice is provided with a more 
elaborate moulding. On the left is an outbuilding 
surmounted by a shallow moulding and gradines, 
but otherwise, to all appearauce, plain. The arch- 
headed stele in front was evidently detached from 
it. It has the figure of a Babylonian king in the 
usual conventional attitude, and an altar like 
those found by Layard at the smaller temple, 
at Nimrüd, already described. 

Though there may be doubt as to the origin of 
the Babylonian temple— whether it was a develop- 
ment of the tomb or of the simple Sos 
shrine—the testimony in favour of the temple- 
towers of Babylonia being tombs is exceedingly 
strong, and is rendered still more so by theanalogy 
of the pyramids of Egypt, which they resembled 
in their general appearance. Ctesias says (Dio- 
dorus, II. vii. 1) that the great sepulchral mound 
built by Semiramis at Nineveh on the Tigris 
was erected over the body of her husband Ninus; 
and Ovid (Metam. Iv. 98) speaks of the ‘tomb of 


* Nimrod Gallery, British Museum; Layard's Monuments of 
Nineveh, plate 5. 

+ Assyrian Transept, W., British Museum; Layard’s Nineveh 
and Babylon, plate, p. 851. 

1Botta, Monuments de Ninive, 
Monarchies, vol. i. p. 387. 

8 An altar upon a hill to tbe right of tbis building suggests 
tbat it may have been merely for worship, the sacrifices being 
made ou this ‘high place’ outside. Similar chapels or small 
temples are also found in Phonician architecture (see p. 765). 

| Assyrian Saloon, British Museum, No. 92; Rawlinson, 
Monarchtes, vol. i. p. 388. 
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Ninus,' under whose shadow the tragedy of Thisbe 
and Pyramus took place. On the other hand, 
this tomb-theory of the origin of the Babylonian 
temple-towers is quite unsupported by the older 
writings (Gn 114" ; Berossus, ap. Euseb. Chronicon, 
18, Prep. Evangel. IX. ; Jos. Ant. І. iv.; Syn- 
cellus, Chron. 44), which state that the tower at 
Babylon was for the purpose of reaching heaven. 
As far as the Babylonian records are known, this 
statement is likewise unconfirmed, though the use 
of the Bab. term (zigguratu), applied to them to 
indicate the ‘peak’ of the mountain on which the 
Babylonian Noah sacrificed on coming out of the 
ark, would seem to support the idea that these 
erections were for the purpose of getting nearer to 
the deity when sacrificing, and likewise, probably, 
when offering prayers. It has also been suggested 
that the original inhabitants of the plain of Ë inar, 
having come from & mountainous country, desired 
to break the monotony of their new home, and 
therefore built these mountain-like structures, 
which they turned to pious uses. 

Apart from the descriptions given by explorers, 
perhaps the best account of à Babylonian temple- 
tower is that of Herodotus when describing the 
temple of Belus at Babylon (i. 181-183) — the 
building ealled by Nebuchadrezzar *the Tower of 
Babylon. Herodotus deseribes it as a massive 
tower 200 yards square at the base, within an 
enclosure 400 yards each way, and provided with 

ates of bronze. The stages, or ‘towers,’ as 

erodotus calls them, amounted to eight in 
number, and, like the temple-tower found by the 
French explorers at Khorsabad, were provided 
with an inclined pathway on all four sides of each, 
enabling the visitor to reach the top. About the 
middle of the ascent (apparently the fourth stage) 
was a stopping-place, with seats to rest upon. On 
the topmost stage was a large cell, with a couch 
and a golden table, but no image, as the god 
himself was said to descend thither when he 
visited the woman chosen by him to pass the 
night there. The image of the god was in a cell 
below, with a table, probably for offerings, and an 
altar outside. Image, table, and altar are all said 
to have been of gold, and the last-named was for 
sucklings only. An altar for full-grown animals, 
and one for frankincense on the occasion of the god’s 
festival, were also there. See ALTAR (Sem.), p. 353. 

A detailed description of this famous temple is 
much needed, that given by Nebuchadrezzar being 
altogether inadequate. The late G. Smith was 
once fortunate enough to have in his hands a 
Babylonian tablet in which the building was 
described, and this is probably the most trust- 
worthy account of it in existence.* Adopting his 
estimate of the metric system nsed, the ‘grand 
court’ of the temple measured 1156 ft. by 900 ft., 
and the next, ‘the court of Ištar and Zagaga,’ 
1056 ft. by 450 ft., with six gates admitting to the 
temples. 

The next division is described as a space or 
platform, apparently walled, called, in Sumero- 
Akkadian, kigalla or zur, and in Semitic Babylon- 
ian kigallw or birdtu—words apparently meanin 
an enclosed and levelled space. It was describe 
as square, 2 ku each way (this is possibly the 
portion described by Herodotus as ‘the temple’ 
or sacred precinct, which measured 2 stadii— 
1213 ft. 6 іп. —еаеһ way, and was furnished with 
bronze gates) In accordance with the usual Baby- 
lonian eustom, the angles indicated the cardinal 
points, and each side had an entrance. Inside the 
enclosure, at the time the tablet was written, stood 
some kind of erection 200 ft. square, connected 
with the ziggurat, or tower, and having round its 

* The Atheneum, Feb. 12, 1876; repeated by Prof. Sayce in 
his Hibbert Lectures, 1887, p. 437 ff. 
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base the chapels or temples of the various gods, on 
all four sides, and facing the cardinal points. 

On the E. side was a building 70 or 80 cubits 
long and 40 broad, containing sixteen shrines, the 
chief ones being dedicated to Nebo and Tasmét, 
bis consort. On the N. were temples to Éa or Aa 
and Nusku, and on the S. a single temple dedicated 
to Anu and Bel. 

It was on the W. side, however, that the 
puncta buildings were to be found—a ‘double 

ouse’ or temple with a court between two wings 
of differing dimensions. The building at the back 
was 125 cubits by 30. Mr. Smith was unable to 
make out with certainty the disposition of all the 
erections, but in the W. chambers stood the couch 
of the god, and the throne of gold mentioned by 
Herodotus, besides other furniture of great value. 

The main building was the ziggurat, or temple- 
tower, square, and with its corners towards the 
cardinal points. The lowest stage was also the 
largest, being 300 ft. square by 110 ft. high. It 
had the usual recessed or panelled ornamentation 
of Babylonian architecture. The second stage 
was 260 ft. square by 60 ft. high. An obscure 
term was applied to it, which G. Smith suggested 
might mean that it had sloping sides; probably 
they were hollowed ont. This change in form 
would break the monotony of the structure. 

The third stage commenced a regular series all 
equal in height, namely, 1 gar or 20 ft., but de- 
creasing in size. The third was 200 ft. square, the 
fourth 170 it., the fifth 140 ft., the sixth (the 
dimensions of which were omitted) apparently 
110 ft. On this was the topmost stage, the 
seventh, which was the upper temple or sanctua: 
of the god Bel-Merodach. Its dimensions G. Smit 
makes to be 80 ft. long, 70 ft. broad, and 50 ft. 
high, the total height of the tower being 300 ft., 
exactly equal to the dimensions of the base. The 
raising of the base above the level of the ground 
would naturally make the height above the plain 
greater than this. 

Weissbach’s estimate of the measures does not 
differ greatly from that of G. Smith ; he makes the 
base to have been about 100 metres, or 328 ft.* 

The differing heights of the stages of the great 
‘Tower of Babylon’ are in contrast with the 
regularity of Sargon of Assyria’s well-proportioned 
structure at Khorsabad. At present this latter 
shows portions of four stages on a low platform ; 
and those who visited it gained: the summit by 
means of the gently sloping exterior passage lead- 
ing to the topmost portion, which was about 
140 ft. above the platform. Though in their 
restorations Perrot and Chipiez+ do not place any 
chambers in the structure, it is not improbable 
that such existed, if not at some intermediate 
point, at any rate on the topmost platform. 

Exceedingly noteworthy, however, are the ex- 
cavations made by Layard in the ruins of the 
temple-tower at Nimrüd (Calah). Wishing to find 
out what authority there might be for supposing 
that Ctesias and Ovid were right in indicating that 
these towers were of the nature of tombs, he cut 
through the masonry in certain places, and was at 
last rewarded by finding a vault on the platform- 
level 100 ft. long, 12 ft. high, and 6 ft. broad. 
There is no doubt that this discovery justified 
him in regarding these temple-towers as being 
originally tombs, as stated, but that it is ‘the 
tomb of Sardanapalus which, according to the 
Greek sour ELEI stood at the entrance of the cit 
of Nineveh,’ must be left doubtful, notwithstand- 
ing that Calah (Nimrüd) may have been regarded 


* Das Stadtbild von Babylon (1904), p. 23. The eite of thie 
temple-tower is the rectangular depression now called Sakan, 
which is of the dimensiones stated. 

t Hist. de l'Art dans l'Antiquité, ° Chaldée,’ pp. 404-406. 
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as part of Nineveh, at least in later times, 
Layard’s statement that it had been entered at 
some unknown period by people who must have 
known exactly where to make the opening, is 
also in favour of his supposition : they had appar- 
ently entered for the purpose of rifling the tomb. 
The vaulted gallery found by Layard runs east 
and west. Details concerning the upper part of the 
monument are unfortunately wanting. Layard 
regarded it as having been a tower id stages, 
which is probable enough, but the dimensions of 
all but the lowest are unknown. This last was 
built massively with a thick facing of stone, 
exactly 20 ft. hicks and finished at the top with 
a line of gradines. The stones were carcfully 
fitted together, without any mortar, though mud 
may have been used instead, as at the present 
time. As far as preserved, the upper part is of 
brick.* 

As has been pointed out by Canon Rawlinson, 
the Babylonians and Assyrians made their temples 
insignificant in comparison with the dwellings of 
their kings, thus apparently not imitating the 
Egyptians. As the Babylonians and Assyrians, 
like all the Semitic nations, were exceedingly 
religious, this shortcoming was probably due to 
some extent to climatic conditions and the want of 
suitable building-stone; perhaps, too, more of the 
temple-revenues may have been appropriated by 
the priests. The want of stone was more especi- 
ally felt in Babylonia; the Assyrians made use of 
it largely, though not to the same extent as brick. 
The possession of stone enabled the Assyrians to 
adorn their temples with many fine bas-reliefs. 

As an accessory of a temple, and therefore belong- 
ing to religious architecture, may be mentioned 
the IStar-gate at Babylon. This is situated near 
the ruins of the temple Е-таһ, and consists of 
massive walls—the sides of the gate—decorated 
with bulls and the fabulous creatures called sir- 
hussi—strange and impossible serpent-dragons. 
These alternate vertically from top to bottom, and 
are exceedingly well preserved. The beauty of the 
workmanship and the excellence of the enamel 
were not surpassed even by the artizans of the 
Persian INN From the [Star-gate a ‘festival- 
street’ led northward to ‘the place of Fate,’ t 
where the oracles were declared yearly in Nisan. 
This is an excellently-paved озове apparently 
decorated with tiles Imitating valuable stones. 

In the temple of the Sun at Abu-habhah (Sippar, 
identified, though doubtfully, with the Biblical 
Sepbarvaim), bitumen seems to have been used for 
the pavement ; and beneath this, in & corner of one 
of the rooms, was found an earthenware coffer 
containing the celebrated *sun-god stone'i (see 
Авт [Assyr.-Bab.]). Maps papeles for sacred objects 
were probably made in all temples in Babylonia. 
It seems likely that there were but few erections 
of the kind which had not closed recesses, at 
each corner, for the reception of the cylinders 
recording the building, re-building, or repairing of 
the edifice. 

Naturally there are a number of religious 
erections whose real use is at present difficult to 
discover or to prove. At Babylon, on the site 
which the German explorers regard as being that 


* Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon, plan 2, and p. 123 ff. The 
etones ‘were bevelled with a elanting bevel, and in the face of 
the wall were eight тесезвев or false windows, four on each eide 
of a equare projecting block between gradines’ (Layard, p. 125). 
The northern side had a semicircular hollow projecting in the 
centre, flanked by three pilasters on the E. and five on the W. 
The western eide had no projection, but the pilastere were 
eleven in number. The eastern and southern sides were per- 
fectly plain. 

1 The inner walls of thie building, Nebuchadrezzar states, 
had been overlaid with eilver ; hut this he took away, eubstitut- 
ing pure gold. А 

1 See H. Rassam’s * Recent Discoveries of Ancient Babylonian 
Cities? in T'SBA, vol. viii. pp. 176-176. 
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of ‘ the place of Fate,’ several chambers were found, 
which may have formed part of that edifice. This 
seems to point to the probability that the oracles 
of the Babylonians and Assyrians were declared in 
special buildings, though such things may, from 
time to time, have been delivered in the temples, 
such as are described above. At present we know 
nothing of the lives of the declarers of their 
oracles, or of the rites which accompanied their 
declarations of events, so that the nature of the 
building they needed receives no illustration from 
the ruins which have come down to us. 

At Lagaš were discovered a number of cells 
whose uses seemed to be religious, though in what 
way was not clear. Some of them contained a 
bronze figure of a kneeling bull upon a shank 
or tang, others had a figure of what has been 
described as ‘the god with the firestick.' They 
were accompanied by inscriptions on stone dedicat- 
ing them to a deity. The figures are thought 
to have been for the protection of the buildings 
in which they were found. Here and there tanks 
and cisterns occurred, suggesting some connexion 
with libation-ceremonies. Two tombs were dis- 
covered, containing skeletons, a lamp of glazed 
ware, and vases with short handles. Notwith- 
standing the early objects found in the tombs, it 
is торат аЗ as certain that they are of late date. 

In the inscriptions referring to offerings, at least 
one reference to a 017-17 or bethel, ‘house of god,’ 
is found,* but in what these differed from other 
religious buildings is unknown. The large temples 
seem always to have been dedicated to some special 
deity, notwithstanding that several deities may 
have been worshipped within them. These dethels, 
however, had no special designation: any deity, 
it may be Буй: , could be worshipped there. 
Perhaps, as they were regarded as the abode of 
the god without specifying his attributes, any wor- 
shipper could enter, and perform his religious duties 
there. That it was simply an emblem of divinity, 
or of the presence of the divinity, without any walls 
to shield it from the gaze of the careless passer-by, 
seems, from the inscriptions, to be unlikely. The 
places where oracles were declared must have 
contained chambers where the animals were killed 
when it was intended to examine their entrails or 
other parts. 

The bricks used by the Babylonians and Assyr- 
ians vary in size from 113 in. square and 2} in. 
thick to 13 in. square by 3 in. thick and 16 in. square 
by Тіп. thick. Sometimes crude and burnt brick 
are used in alternate layers each several feet in 
thickness, but more commonly the unbaked brick 
was used for the internal parts of a building or 
for the core of a temple-tower, and the baked 
brick for the parts exposed to the weather. The 
layers of reed-matting which are found seem to 
have been used for buildings of unbaked brick. 
The use of this is exemplified by the ruins of the 
temple-tower at Warka (Erech), dedicated to Ištar, 
which is now called Bowariah, ‘reed-mats.’ The 
mass of the structure is of unbaked brick, the 
lower part buttressed with baked brick. That 
these buildings have resisted so long is remarkable, 
bat they must always have been unsatisfactory. 
As a contrast to the temple of Istar at Erech may 
be mentioned that of Nebo at Borsippa (the 
traditional Tower of Babel) where there are 
masses of brickwork of extraordinary hardness. 
This ruin still awaits complete excavation. 

Besides brick in Babylonia, and brick and stone 
in Assyria, the building-materials mentioned in 
the inscriptions are cedar, terebinth (?), oak (?), 
palm-wood, cypress, pistachio-wood, etc. Nebu- 

*See The Babylonian and Oriental Record, vol. ii. pp. 142- 


145. See also Hastings’ DB, vol. ii. p. 3015, where the bethel of 
oedar at Haran is referred to. 
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chadrezzar speaks of the cedar-beams from Lebanon 
which were used for the roofing of the temples of 
Babylon, which, he adds, were overlaid with shin- 
ing gold. Besides this, silver, bronze, copper, rare 
stones, and ivory were used for their adornment. 
As before mentioned, baked and unbaked brick 
took the place, with the Babylonians, of the build- 
ing-stone used by the Assyrians, bitumen being 
generally used for mortar, as stated in Gn 113, 

Concerning the ornamentation, the inscriptions 
give but little information. The principal archi- 
tectural decoration of the upper terminations of 
the walls were the gradines already referred to. 
The panellings of the walls, which were also a 
speciality of Assyro-Babylonian architecture, are 
an application of the gradine pattern to form 
recesses in the brick or stone walls in a vertical 
direction, and, when well carried out, had a 
sufficiently decorative effect. 

Failing stone, certain of the buildings of Baby- 
lonia were decorated with reliefs of enamelled 
brick ; and though this cannot be proved for the 
temples, it is extremely probable that some of 
them at least had ornaments of this nature, 
more especially as some of the fragments found 
seemed to have been parts of fabulous or mytho- 
logical beings (see Авт [Assyr.-Bab.]. In these 
there was an attempt at reproduction in natural 
colours, and there were inscriptions in white 
characters оп a blne ground, the whole showing 
considerable knowledge and skill. 

The Babylonians seem often to have employed, 
however, the same method of decoration as the 
Assyrians, namely, fresco, traces of which have 
been found. In the case of the temple E-mah at 
Babylon, the distemper, as far as preserved, is 
white, probably chosen as the groundwork for 
decorations in colours, similar to the more or less 
geometrical flower-forms of the painted tiles and 
other decorations of the temple called Kidimuri 
at Calah. The centres of the tiles, which were 
circular or lozenge-shaped, are generally provided 
with a knob pierced with a hole, probably for the 
purpose of hanging a lamp, though no remains 
of lamps are stated to have been found. Other 
Assyrian ornamentation consists of rosettes 
between two coloured borders, and red, blue, and 
black rosettes above a similar border supported by 
a kind of areade-ornament— perhaps the original 
suggestion for the true arcades of architecture. 
The colours in Assyrian distemper-ornamentation 
were exceedingly bright. * 

The principal portals of the temples of Assyria 
were guarded by colossal bulls and lions, with the 
usual sacred figures, which, in the case of the 
smaller temple at Nimrüd, were generally covered 
with inscriptions. 'The bas-reliefs always represent 
religious subjects, The exterior walls of this 
building seem to have been faced with enamelled 
bricks, some of which were found. Whether the 
temples at Babylon had their entrances flanked by 
colossal winged bulls or not is doubtful, but this 
seems probable, at least in some cases, as they are 
to all appearance referred to by ASSur-bant-4pli, 
king of Assyria, in his account of the destruc- 
tion wrought by his grandfather Sennacherib at 
Babylon on the occasion of his final conquest of 
the city (see A&Sur-baní-&pli's great cylinder, col. 
iv. line 70). T. G. PINCHES. 


ARCHITECTURE (Celtic). T—We have no 
definite information about the religious architec- 
ture of the Gauls. In the case of the Celts, ancient 
writers never describe places devoted to worship 
by the word vads or ædes ; they make use of vaguer 

* See Layard's Monuments of Nineveh, lat series, pl. 86, 87. 


+ This art. deals with pre-Christian Celtic Architecture ; for 
Christian Celtic Architecture see ARCHITECTURE (Christian). 
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terms, such as locus consecratus (Cesar, de Bell. 
Gall. vi. 18. 17), lepóv (Diod. v. 97. 4; Strabo, iv. 
4.5; Plut. Cesar, 26; Dio Cass. Ixii. 7; cf. xxvii. 
90), templum (Livy, xxiii. 94.11; Suet. Cesar, 54), 
темеуоз (Strabo, xii. 5. 9; Diod. v. 27. 4), and onxés 
(Strabo, iv. 1. 13). 

The sacred places of the ancient Celts, therefore, 
resembled meither the sanctuary of the Greek 
temples nor the great buildings which constituted 
the temples of the Romans. There is no doubt 
that they were enclosures frequently situated in 
the woods. Lucan (iii. 399-425) describes a sacred 
wood near Marseilles where sacrifices were offered 
to the gods with barbaric ceremonies, and where 
there were altars on which cruel rites were per- 
formed ; all the trees in the wood were purified 
with human blood; the miserable effigies of the 
gods were devoid of art—shapeless masses of tree- 
trunk. Pomponius Mela (iii. 2. 17) remarks that 
the large sacred woods of Gaul lent a pleasing 
appearance to the country. Cesar mentions the 
sacred place in the territory of the Carnutes where 
year by year the Druids assembled to administer 
Justice (de Bell. Gall. vi. 13), and states that in the 
sacred places of many races were to be seen pieces 
of spoil taken from enemies, and that a Gaul would 
never dare to keep a part of the booty in his house, 
or carry off anything from these stores (vi. 17). 
The Arverni had hung up in front of a temple (трде 
Іерд) the little sword that Cæsar had left with them 
during à battle. Plutarch (Cesar, 26), who reports 
this fact, seems to have been influenced by the 
Greek and Roman custom, and we cannot conclude 
from this statement that a building was referred to. 
At Toulouse the sacred places ineluded lakes, where 
great treasures were eventually accumulated under 
the water (Strabo, iv. 1. 13; Justin, xxxii. 3, 10). 

There were temples among the Cisalpines; and 
it was to one of them that the Вой brought their 
booty and the head of the consul Postumius. There 
they made this head into a cup hooped with gold, 
and it was this sacred vessel that was nsed by the 
priests of the temple on their feast-days (Livy, 
xxii. 24) Polybius mentions a temple (lepdv) of 
Athene among the Insubrians where the ensigns 
of war were kept (ii. 32). There is nothing to show 
that these temples were anything else than un- 
covered enclosures. 

The Britons in the time of Queen Boadicea had 
sacred places, and they offered human sacrifices in 
the sacred wood (cos) of the goddess Adrastia 
(Dio Cass. lxii. 7. In B.C. 61, Suetonius Paulinus 
ordered the sacred woods of Mona, which were 
devoted to savage superstitions, to be ent down 
(Tac. Ann. xiv. 30). 

The council of the Galatians of Asia Minor met 
vo judge cases of murder in a place called Ари- 
véuerov, The second part of this word means, in 
Celtic, ‘sacred wood.’ Probably it refers to a place 
consecrated to worship (Strabo, xii. 5. 1). 

It must further be added that the Druids were 
regarded as the inhabitants of the forests. Accord- 
ing to Pomponius Mela (iii. 2. 19) they taught, and 
according to Lucan (i. 493) they lived, in caves or 
secret glades. Pliny states that it was in oak- 
forests that they gathered mistletoe. The oldest 
etymology of the name ‘Druids’ made them ‘the 
meo of the oaks,’ from the Gr. брб (Pliny, xvi. 95, 

). 

If we may calculate the shape of the sacred 
enclosures from the ruins of Gallo-Roman temples, 
they were almost perfectly square. But uus 
more ean be determined concerning the Gallic 
period from the numerous stone temples of which 
ruins have been found 1n Gaul, and which date from 
the Roman epoch. If there were small buildings 
sacred to the gods in Celtic countries in ancient 
times, these buildings, like the Gallie houses, were 
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made of wood and wieker-work (Strabo, iv. 4. 3; 
Cæsar, v. 43; Vitruvius, 11. 1. 5). The Gauls did 
not use stone except for building the walls of their 
oppida, and even then it was unhewn stone, ad- 
justed by means of wooden eross-pieces and iron 

olts (Cæsar, vii. 23). They seem to have been 
MEUM of the art of hewing stones and joining 
them with mortar. 

They probably found it as ridiculous to enclose 
the gods in any kind of house as to represent 
them in human form. Diodorus tells that Brennus 
laughed very much on seeing wooden and stone 
statues of anthropomorphic gods in a Greek temple 
(xxii. 9. 4). Lucan, when describing the sacred wood 
near Marseilles, and Cesar, when speaking of the 
Gallic Mercury (vi. 17), use the word simulacra to 
denote the representations of the gods. Does this 
refer to more or less rough wooden statues similar 
to the ¿daya of primitive Greece, or to shapeless 
stone statues like some of the extant menhirs? It 
is possible that the Gallic races employed now the 
one method of representing their deities and now 
the other, according to the nature of the soil. The 
deities of the Gallo-Roman period—the Bull, the 
Woodman, the god with the mallet, the god with 
the wheel—undoubtedly arose from a new religious 
conception due to the influence of the Romans. 
No text gives evidence of the Druids having for- 
bidden idolatry, and no text states clearly that 
there were real statues of gods among the Celts; 
therefore we cannot affirm that their sacred en- 
closures contained anything but very rudimentary 
symbols similar to those of savage tribes. The 
huge bronze statue of Zeus which the Galatians 
had at Tavium was probably of Greek origin, like 
the cult of the god whom 1t represented (Strabo, 
xii. 5. 2). 

There do not seem to have been any buildings 
devoted to worship in pagan Ireland. Idols were 
apparently erected in the open air, as, e.g., the 
large stone ido} called * Cromm Cruach,’ which was 
surrounded by twelve smaller idols covered with 
brass and bronze ornaments. There were similar 
idols in various parts of Ireland, and some of them 
were believed to deliver oracles, e.g. the famous 
‘Lia Fail? at Tara. The ido! Bel, in honour of 
which bonfires (through which cattle were made to 
pass) were kindled on the Ist of May, does not seem 
to have been enclosed in a temple any more than 
the other idols. 

As regards the civil architecture of ancient Ire- 
land, it is practically the same as that of races at 
the same stage of civilization. The houses were 
usually round in shape, built of wood and wicker- 
work, and covered with thatch. They were very 
small. The chief room served as kitchen, dining- 
room, drawing-room, and bed-room. Among the 
higher classes of society, small recesses were fitted 
in along the walls, each containing one or more 
beds. But the common people undoubtedly slept 
on beds arranged along the wall, as was the custom 
in Gaul and in Scotland during the same period. 
The fire was in the middle of the house, and the 
smoke escaped through an opening in the roof. 
The beds were placed in such a way that the 
sleepers had their feet towards the fire. Each bed 
contained often two and sometimes three persons. 
It was only in the houses of chiefs that arrange- 
ments were made to avoid too complete promiscuity, 
and that beds were surrounded with curtains. 

LITERATURE.—Bulliot and Roidot, La cité gauloise selon lhis- 
toire et les traditions, Autun, 1879; Jullian, istoire de la Gaule, 
Paris, 1907, ii. 155-167; Dottin, Manuel pour servir à l'étude de 
Pantiquité celtique, Paria, 1906, pp. 1201., 123, 250-254 ; Joyce, 
A Social History of Ancient Ireland, London, 1908, ii. 20-103. 

G. DoTTIN. 

ARCHITECTURE (Chinese).—As the world 
is still in the dark with regard to the whole 
problem of China and the Chinese, so is it with 
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Chinese architecture. From an architectural 
point of view, this is a very novel and interesting 
subject. A style never dreamed of by Europeans 
is adopted quite freely, and a design which the 
call irrational and unnatural is executed wit. 
success. Little wonder, therefore, that we find 
few students of Chinese architecture, and those 
few touching on the subject but superficially. 

The style of the architecture is a combination of 
the trabeated and areuated systems, the materials 
consisting of wood, brick, and stone. The curved 
roof, with the skyward-projecting eaves, forms the 
principal feature of the building. This feature is 
especially noticeable in Southern China. Generally 
speaking, however, both the plan and the elevation 
are monotonous, and the complete structure is 
rigidly symmetrical The mode of decoration 
is strikingly peculiar. The exterior is usually 
coloured bright red; and temples and palaces are 
sometimes decorated with ornamental sculptures 
and paintings. Gorgeous colours are applied to 
the interior, and the whole appearance of rooms 
and furniture is very picturesque. Red is the 
predominant colour, and then blue, green, and 
yellow (gold). Northern China is destitute of 
trees, as rain falls only once a year. Hence the 
building materials are principally brick and stone. 
Consequently a traheated system of wood and an 
arcuated of stone have developed simultaneously. 
On the other hand, the abundance of trees in the 
South has given an impulse to a considerable 
development of wooden huildings, with deeply 
curved and boldly projecting eaves. As to the 
origin of the concave outline of the roof, there is 
diversity of opinion. The present writer considers 
it hut a natural result of the necessity of making 
a gradual change in the slope of the roof as it 
approaches the eaves, and of the maintenance of 
harmony with their curves. The fact is that the 
bold curve of the eaves always follows the bold 
concave of the roofs. It is rather strange that the 
plan of Chinese architecture is always an arrange- 
ment of rectangular blocks ; not a single example 
of roofing on irregular plans is known. This is 
due to the direct transmission of the ideas of 
primitive times, and is a good illustration of the 
stagnant mind of the people. 

Chinese architecture may he called the architec- 
ture of colouring. Without colours it is a bare, 
rugged skeleton. Both without and within colours 
are profusely adopted. The fondness for red be- 
trays the primitive mind. But this primitive 
colouring is in harmony and uniformity with the 
taste of the primitive plans and elevations. The 
Оаро and coarseness of the construction and 
the carelessness of workmanship are heyond ex- 

ression, especially in the productions of recent 

ate. The exaltation of art and the execution of 
details have heen entirely ignored hy modern 
architects. 

Historically, Chinese architecture may be ar- 
ranged as follows : (1) Chinese architecture proper 
(B.C. 2200-A.D. 68, i.e. from the earliest historical 
age to theintroduction of Buddhism : Hsia, Shang, 
Chou, Сп, and the earlier Han Dynasties); (2) the 
rise of Buddhist architecture (A.D. 68-A.D. 618, i.e. 
from the introduction of Buddhism to the Six 
Dynasties: the later Han, hoth Chins, Sung, Ch’i, 
Lian, Chén, and Sui Dynasties, and also Wei, Ch'i, 
Chou of the North Dynasties) ; (3) Buddhist archi- 
tecture in full splendour (A.D. 618-A.D. 1260, i.e. 
T'ang, Wutai, and Sung Dynasties); and (4) the 
introduction of Lamaism (A.D. 1260-present day, 
i.e. Yuen, Ming, and Ch’ing Dynasties). 

(1) The first was the period of palace huilding. Unfortu- 
nately, no ruins are in existence for our investigation. Froma 
study of the time, however, we find that there existed durin 


this period magnificent palaces and towers, great in design an 
majestic in style, euch ae A-Fang of the Ch'in emperor Shih- 


Whuan-Ti, and Chang-Lé, and Wei-Yang of the Han. The relics 
which show most clearly the structural aspect and treatment of 
detaila of that time are the reliefa of Wu-Lian-Tzu, though the 
monument itself belongs to the later Han Dynaety. From them 
we can trace long projected wooden eaves, balustraded towers, 
various kinds of caryatida, richly decorated roofs, ete. 

(2) The second period may ba divided into the later Han and 
the North and South Dynasties. During the North and South 
Dynasties the influeuca of Buddhist architecture began to be 
felt. The etyle of Buddhist architecture remained without 
much alteration, any change being confined to the inner 
arrangement and decorations. But for pagodae and thosa 
particular buildings required by the new religion, an entirely 
new eystem wae imported from Central Asia. Scarcely any 
architectural relics of the Six Dynastiea have been discovered, 
but the etyle ie fairly well represented in the treatment of cava 
temples and reliefa. Specimens of the later Wei аге found at 
Shih-fou-azu in Yün-gan, near Ta-T'ung, Shan-si; at Kung- 
hsien, Ho-nan; at Lung-men, near Lé-yang, etc. 

(3) The third period may ba divided into the earlier Tang, 
the later T'ang, and Sung. In the earlier T'ang, Buddhist 
architecture and allother brauches of art had reached the height 
of their grandeur, and from the later T'ang to Sung they began 
to decline continuously. During that time elaborate Taoistic 
temples were also built. The pagodasof Tz’u-wen-szu and of 
Chien-fou-szu, at Si-an, Shan-si, ara epecimens of the earlier 
Tang. The two pillare and the two stone pagodas of Ling-yin- 
ага at Hang-chow, Che-kiang, are moet probably remains of the 
Five Dynasties. Besides, dilapidated temples and pagodas 
belonging to the Five Dynasties and Sung are found in various 
parts of Southern China. 

(4) The fourth period is divided as tollowe: (a)The Yuen. With 
tha introduction of Lamaism changee wera brought about in 
art. А fine epecimen of this time is the arch of Chü-yüng-kwan, 
near Pe-king. There are also the rock-cut sculptures at Feh- 
lei-tung, at the front of Ling-yin-azu, Hang-chow. (фу The 
Ming. Remaine of this period are abundant evarywhere. The 
old palaces at Nan-king and several of the Pe-king palaces ara 
examples, and there ie also an innumerable number of pagodas. 
(с) The Ch'ing. Somewhat noteworthy relica belonging to tha 
reigns of tha emperors Kung-hsi and Ch’ien-lung are in abund- 
ance, but tha productions of later data are valueless. 


Thus Chinese architecture developed rapidly 
with the introduction of Buddhism, and reached 
its golden age under the T’ang Dynasty. From the 
Sung it gradually degenerated down to the pre- 
sent day, when its ancient splendour has entirely 
vanished. 

For convenience’ sake, we may classify Chinese 
architecture according to the religions which have 
influenced the thoughts and arts of the people: 
Confucianism, Buddhism, Taoism, and MO 
madanism. Others, such as Zoroastrianism, Mani- 
cheism, Nestorianism, and Judaism, were of a 
temporary nature, and have left no architectural 
remains. Then we have a group of secular arehi- 
tecture: castles, palaces, dwelling-houses, etc., 
which will be treated below. 

1. Confucian Architecture.—The religion which 
has spread all over China, and is held in reverence 
by all the people, is Confucianism. Temples, known 
as Hsin-shih-miao or Wén-miao (the latter different 
from Wu-miao [see $ 3)), are dedicated everywhere 
in cities and towns. The most celebrated one is 
in Ch'ü-fou-hsien, Shantung, the hirthplace of the 
sage. The temples of Pe-king and of Nan-king 
are well known, the former on account of the stone 
drums in the Ya-ch’éng-mén, and the latter on 
account of its immense size. But from an archi- 
tectural point of view they show very little variety 
of plan and elevation. 

The main edifice of the temple is the Ta-ch’éng- 
tien, built on a high platform, two-storeyed, and 
mostly hip-roofed. In the centre of the interior 
the tablet of Chi-sheng-k'ung-tzu (‘ the most sacred 
Confucius’) is enshrined. To its left, the tablets of 
Tsung-sheng-ts’éng-tzu and Ya-sheng-méng-tzu, 
and to the right, those of Fu-sheng-yuen-tzu and 
Shu-sheng-tzu-szu-tzu, are arranged. As a rule, 
there are also the tahlets of the twelve disciples. 
In front of the Ta-ch’éng-tien is the Ta-ch’éng-mén, 
and in front of the mên is a ponds and still farther 
forward is a pai-lou (popularly known as the Ling- 
hsing-mén). On the sides of those buildings there 
are the East and the West corridors. Occasionally 
behind the Ta-ch’éng-tien there is a building which 
is sometimes called Chung-sheng-izu. Within the 
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Ta-ch’éng-mén there are sometimes a bell-tower and 
a drum-tower facing each other. The general 
arrangement of these buildings resembles that of 
the Buddhist temple: e.g. Ta-ch’éng-tien stands for 
Fou-tien, Ta-ch’éng-mén for T'ien-wang-tien, ete. 
As a rule, the Wén-miao is combined with the 
institution of learning. One of the most famous 
institutions is Pai-lu-shu-yiian, at the foot of 
Wu-lao-féng, a south-east peak of Lu-shan in 
Nan-kung-fu, Kiangsi. This was established by 
Chu-tzu. The largest among numerous buildings 
in the compound is Hsien-hsien-shu-yiian. Within 
the gate diss is а court-yard, with fifteen cells on 
either side. Then comesthe Wén-hui-t’ang (* meet- 
ing-hall’), and behind it another court, with five 
cells ou either side. Last of all, the two-storeyed 
chün-féng-louisreached. The architectural system 
of educational buildings is more or less similar to the 
above. The Kung-yuan is an examination hall for 
the degree of chii-7én, and is noted for its extensive 
scale. One in Nan-king is said to be ample enough 
to accommodate over ten thousand students. In 
fact, learning in China means Confucian teach- 
ing; hence the relation of schools to the Wén-miao 
is similar to that of monasteries to the Buddhist 
temple. 

2. Buddhist Architecture. —The most important 
factor in the development of Chinese architecture 
is Buddhism. History says that in the reign of 
Ming-ti of the later Han the new religion was first 
introduced into China (65 A.D.) and Pai-ma-szu 
was built at Lé-yang. Henceforward it spread and 
flourished continuously, until the meridian was 
reached under the Six Dynasties and the T'ang. 
The North Dynasty felt its influence more than the 
South, the earlier Si-an and Lé-yang and the later 
Lu-shan and Chien-yeh (now Nan-king) being the 
centres. The highest pagoda ever recorded was 
built in Yung-ning-szu by the Empress Dowager 
Hu of the North Wei. It is said to have been 
900 ft. high, with a finial of 100 ft. But Buddhism 
suffered from the corruptions and disorders that 
were prevalent from the later T’ang to the Five 
Dynasties, and no temples of any importance were 
built. Atemporary revival began under the earlier 
Sung, resulting in elaborate temple-building in 
Southern China during the South Sung Dynasty. 
T'ien-tai-shan, Lin-gan (now Hang-chow), Ching- 
ling (now Nan-king), and their neighbourhoods were 
the centres. Under the Yiian Dynasty, Lamaism 
was made the State religion. The architectural 
уе of Láma temples does not differ from that 
of Buddhist, except in the occasional application of 
Tibetan styles to details, and the importation of 
new images and ritual articles. One new feature 
is the introduction of a pagoda which is a direct 
copy of a Tibetan model. Since the Ming Dynasty, 
Buddhism has been in a dormant state, greatly in- 
fluenced by Làmaism. In earlier days, ‘Buddhism 
was divided into thirteen sects, hut under the later 
T’ang only three prevailed : Vinaya sect, Dhyana 
sect, and Sukhavati sect. Dhyana was subdivided 
into five sects. At present this is the ruling sect, 
other shades of belief being indistinguishable. 
We may say that the architectural features are 
practically common to all sects. Among the 
temples now existing are Yung-wo-kun in Pe-king 
and several other temples on the Western hills 
outside of the city. Wu-tai-shan іп Shan-si, 
T'ientai-shan, Pu-t'o-shan, T'ien-t'ung-shan, T’ien- 
omu-shan in Ché-kig, Lu-shanan in Kiang-si, 
Womei-shan in Szu-chwan, etc., are widely known, 
but they are almost in ruins and deserted, without 
a trace of their former splendour. 

The commonest arrangement of Buddhist archi- 
tecture is as follows :—In the main front there is 
the first gateway (shan-mén), wherein usually two 
guardian figures (er-tien) are kept. Then comes 
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the t’ten-wang-tien (‘temple’). In the centre of 
this temple an image of Maitreya with the features 
of Pu-tai is enshrined ; behind Maitreya, and hack 
to back, is a standing figure of Vedadeva. In the 
four corners are the su-tien-wang (‘ four heavenly 
kings’): in the North-east is Virüp&áksha with a 
harp, in the South-east Dhrita-rashtra with a 
sword, in the North-west Vaisravana with an 
umbrella, and in the South-west Viridhaka grasp- 
ing a serpent. Behind the t’ien-wang-tien is the 
ta-tien, known hy various names, such as Ta- 
hsiung-pao-tien or Fow-tien. Неге the Buddha 
and eighteen Arhats are enshrined. 

Still further behind the ta-tien are sometimes the 
fa-tang (‘preaching hall?) tsang-ching-ké (‘lib- 
тату”), and fan-chang (‘cloister for head priest’). 
To the right and left of the above buildings are 
corridors, divided into sections, used for various 
purposes. Generally there are the ke-?’ang (‘re- 
ception hall’), ch’ch-lan-tien (‘shrine for the 
guardian god’), tsu-shih-tien (‘shrine for the 
founder of the sect’), shan-t’ang (‘meditation 
hall’), ch’t-Vang (‘eating hall’), gün-shwi-tang 
(‘cloister for mendicant priests’), ete. To the right 
and left of the ?ien-wang-tien a bell-tower and a 
drum-tower stand facing each other, sometimes 
with the addition of a pagoda. 

The pagoda is the most, interesting and tasteful 
of Buddhist buildings, there being numerous 
varieties of form. Its origin is the stpa of India, 
obviously transported from Central Asia and India. 
The process of the modification of form is not yet 
plain, as even the pagodas of a very remote period 
seen on reliefs and carvings are many-storeyed, 
already losing the shape of the original stupa. 
The pagoda of Tzu-en-szu, Si-an, is the oldest now 
in existence, and is said to be a copy of a model 
from Central Asia. Itis seven-storeyed, and square 
in plan. Others are mostly seven- to thirteen- 
storeyed, octagonal, and built of brick. One in 
T'ien-ning-szu, Pe-king, is an example of the kind. 
In the Southern China and Yanze valleys seven- 
storeyed and hexagonal pagodas are alsoseen. The 
Lama pagoda is merely a copy of a Tibetan model, 
the origin of which is an Indian өара. They are 
abundantly seen in Northern China, and a beauti- 
ful example is that of Pai-ta-szu of Pe-king. 

3. Taoist Architecture. — There is no special 
style of architecture in Taoism, as it is practically 
borrowed from Buddhism. With a slight modifica- 
tion of the images and ritual articles, a Buddhist 
temple gives a good idea of the Taoist_temple, 
such as is represented in Pai-yun-kuan at Pe-king. 
Behind the entrance pai-lou there is a shan-mén ; 
and then comes a ling-kuan-tien, where at the 
centre and in the four corners the images of Lin- 
kuan are enshrined, corresponding to the tien- 
wang-tien of a Buddhist temple. Then there is the 

ti-huang-tien, where Yii-huan is worshipped ; the 

uao-lü-tien for the seven sages of Taoism ; the ch’iu- 
tsu-tien, and the su-yii-tien successively follow. In 
the last hall even the ‘Eight Treasures’ of Lama- 
ism are contained. 

Temples for Chinese gods owe their origin to 
Taoism. The architectural style is Buddhist, 
with the following exceptions: at the front they 
have a stage for theatrical purposes, and before 
the stage there is an extensive court-yard ; the 
architectural details are more minute, and the 
decorations more elaborate. The Kuan-ti-miao, 
or Wu-miao, is seen everywhere in China. Неге 
Kuan-yii is worshipped, always attended by his two 
followers, Ch’ou-ts’ang and Kuan-ping. Thecheng- 
huang-miao is a guardian temple of town and 
village. Numerous temples, such as Wén-chang- 
miao (‘Temple of the Star-god’), Ts'ai-shen-miao 
(‘Temple of the god of Wealth’), Huo-shen-miao 
(‘Temple of the god of Fire’), Féng-shen-miao 
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(‘Temple of the god of Wind’), Shui-shen-kun 
(‘Temple of the god of Water"), Niang-niang-miao 
(* Temple of the god of Love’), and many others for 
‘profane’ gods, and occasionally many-storeyed 
temples such as Viin-huang-ké and K’uet-hsing-tou, 
are abundant all over Chiua. 

4. Muhammadan Architecture.—Since the first 
mosque was built at Canton in the 7th cent. A.D., 
Muhammadanism has seen many ebbs and flows 
during the course of time, but it is flourishing far 
and wide. Ardent adherents are numerous, espe- 
cially in the provinces of Kan-su and Shen-si. 1 
the architectural relies of old days have been lost ; 
according to investigations made by the writer, 
there is none older than the early part of the 
present dynasty. The temple is known by the one 
name Ching-chén-szu, or popularly, Lpai-szu. 
In style it resembles an ordinary Chinese temple; 
but the plan and the interior arrangement show the 
characteristic traits of the faith of foreign origin. 
The building consists of porch, hall, and sanctuary. 
The roofs are also divided into three distinct 
sections. The sanctuary is either square or hex- 
agonal in plan, two- or three-storeyed, and pagoda- 
shaped, instead of domed like the mosques in other 
countries ; the inner wall is niched, with а mifrab, 
and decorated with arabesque and Arabic charac- 
ters. The hallis usually divided into front and back 

ortions, with an arcade between. The minbar 
is placed at the right-hand corner of the back hall, 
where decorations of arabesque and Arabic charac- 
ters are again executed here and there. Near the 
hall there is sometimes a fountain, and sometimes 
a hall for purification. Occasionally halls for the 
head priest, for receptions, etc., are arranged as in 
a Buddhist temple. Often even the interior of the 
hall is of a Chinese style, entirely losing all signs 
of Muhammadanism. Thus in a Chinese mosque 
there is neither dome nor minaret; it is but a 
slight modification of an ordinary Chinese temple. 

5. Tombs.—The ancient Chinese tombs were 
simply low artificial mounds where coffins were kept. 
Later on, monuments were erected, accompanied 
by stone figures of men and animals. This custom 
was prevalent as early as the later Han Dynasty, 
and still exists at the present day. Massively 
designed mausoleums of the T'ang Dynasty may be 
seen in the neighbourhood of Si-an. Earth is raised 
in a mound, and human and animal figures of stone 
are erected on the site. Hsiao-ling in Nan-king 
and Shih-san-ling in the north of Pe-king are the 
mausoleums of the Ming Dynasty. They are of 
the same design: pai-lou, ta-hung-mén, pei-lou, 
stone-men, stone-animals, and then again gates 
and archways leading to the last mound. The 
mausoleums of Tai-tsu and Tai-tsung of the present 
dynasty are near Mukden. They are simply 
copies of the Ming mausoleum. In the tomb of an 
ordinary person there are no stone-figures. It isa 
little cone-shaped mound, often enclosed by earth 
heaped up in the shape of a horse-shoe. Sometimes 
the coffin is placed in a cave made on а hill-side 
and covered with stone slabs. Sometimes a stone 
chamber is built to contain the coffin. The tombs 
of priests are pagodas of either brick or stone, or 
Pago shaped monuments of some architectural 

esign. There are, of course, many varieties. 

6. Secular Architecture.—Castles, palaces, meet- 
ing-halls, dwelling-houses, and the like, are dis- 
tinguished from ecclesiastical architecture. The 
castle is surrounded by high strong walls of brick. 
Battlements, with embrasures, are erected on the 
walls. The entrances consist of double gates 
(ytieh-chéng): beyond the first the path turns 
sharply and leads to another. The upper part of 
the gate is a two-storeyed tower, and ies isa 
vaulted passage, which can be closed at will by 
huge doors strengthened by bands of iron. Ona 


large building in the main street of the city there 
stand bell- and drum-towers for reporting the time, 
ihe upper qu being the tower and the lower the 


passage. The present mode of palace architecture 
in general is the same as that of the past. "The Pe- 
king palace is similar to the old Ming palace of Nan- 
king. Itis called Chiu-chung-tien-mén (* Nine-fold 
system’). The front part, which is used for public 
audiences, is called chao, and the back, for private 
audiences, is Z?ng. The architectural mode of the 
tien and the mén does not differ from that of the 
temples already described. Here the Tan, or plat- 
form for nature- and ancestor-worship, may be in- 
cluded, for which the T’ien-t’an at Pe-king is so 
famous. 

A building called Awi-kuan is an assembly-hall 
for colonial clans and commercial guilds. The 
club-system is wonderfully developed in China, 
and there are magnificent buildings for the purpose. 
In front they have a theatrical stage facing an exten- 
sive court-yard, which is surrounded by corridors, 

Dwelling-houses in Northern China vary in some 
respects from those of the South. In general, 
the premises are enclosed by high walls. At 
the entrance is a gate with a cell, and then 
а court-yard. А second gate with corridors, a 
second court-yard, a third gate with corridors, 
a third court-yard, ete., are repeated in the same 
manner, the number of gates and yards indicating 
the wealth and rank of the occupant. The house 
itself is a ‘simple repetition of rectangular blocks 
and corridors. The unsuitable materials, the heavy 
mode of construction, the defectiveness of lighting 
and ventilation, etc., detract from its architectural 
value; but, on the whole, with its fantastic fea- 
tures, it presents a picturesque MC Т 

. ITO. 

ARCHITECTURE (Christian).—Although it 
is possible to discuss the different edifices erected 
by Christians in divers times and places, it is most 
important, at the outset, to dispel any of those 
misconceptions which would suppose that there ever 
was any Christian style as such. The Gothic archi- 
tecture of the Middle Ages has often been spoken 
of as Christian architecture par excellence, and un- 
doubtedly it is the most important of the styles in 
which Christians have erected their buildings, and 
being the style of our own country, it naturally 
demands the largest share of our attention. But 
Christianity, as such, never has created, and never 
could create, a style of architecture, any more than 
it could create a style of mathematies, or science, 
although it may make use of all of them. It has 
used buildings of the Latin, Byzantine, Moorish, 
Gothic, and Renaissance, and even the Greek styles, 
which differ from each other as much as one style 
of architecture ean differ from another; and the 
differences are due to differences in the esthetic 
expression of the people. These may be associated 
with other differences of character which may affect 
the forms of Christianity itself, but they are both 
the outcome of causes behind ; the one is not the 
cause of the other. А certain type of man will 

roduce a certain type of art and a certain type of 

hristianity, hut the type of Christianity does not 
make the type of art, any more than the type of 
art makes the type of Christianity. Even schools 
of science or pa osophy may be coloured in the 
same way. The failure to grasp this very simple 
fundamental prineiple has led to much absurd 
criticism and a complete misunderstanding of art 
and architecture. oubtless the cause is to be 
sought in the fact that to be a Christian it is not 
necessary to be an artist, and many a good Chris- 
tian, quite innocent of any knowledge of art, has 
endeavoured, in the light of what he did under- 
pond to interpret things which he did not under- 
stand. 
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All this does not alter the fact that a church is a 
definitely Christian building erected for Christian 
purposes, and as such it will in many ways reveal 
this fact ; but, at the same time, its principal archi- 
tectural qualities are wsthetic rather than religious, 
and a building such as St. Paul’s is architecturally 
more akin to Castle Howard than to Westminster 
Abbey, which, in its turn, claims a closer kin- 
ship with Westminster Hall or the town halls of 
Belgium. The architecture of the Middle Ages 
was as much an architecture of castle and hall 
as of cathedral and church, and is as closely re- 
lated to the spirit of chivalry and romance as to 
Christianity. Mediæval] Christianity, chivalry, 
romance, and architecture are alike the outcome 
of the medieval man; one is not the cause of 
the other, even although there is a certain 
amount of interaction. То speak of Christian 
architecture, then, as a paralle term with Greek 
architecture, is entirely illogical. In this article, 
therefore, we cau examine Christian buildings in 
various styles of architecture, although we cannot 
strictly speak of Christian architecture as such. 
It may also be possible to show how Christian 
building doubtless left some impress upon the 
several styles of which it made use. 

1. Latin Architecture. — The earliest form of 
church with which we have any intimate acquaint- 
ance is the so-called Christian basilica, and its 
origin is exceedingly difficult to trace. One thing 
at Test is clear; it is not directly derived from 
the Roman basilica, as was absurdly suggested in 
an uncritical and unhistorical age. The Christian 
church naturally developed from humble begin- 
nings, where two or three might gather together ; 
and such a lerdly prototype is impossible. It used 
even to be suggested that the actual basilicas were 
the first Christian churches. But, as Christianity 
was some 300 years old before the conversion of 
Constantine, the Christians could not have had 
the remotest chance of using these buildings. 
Moreover, even after A.D. 312 (the date of Con- 
stantine’s conversion), the basilicas were still re- 
quired for their original purpose, and could not 
have been handed over to what, even at that time, 
was but a minority of the people. During all 
these three hundred years the Christians had re- 
quired places of worship, and undoubtedly a more 
or less definite arrangement of their buildings by 
that time had become crystallized. 

As an iustance of the feebleuess of the argument, not to say 
the gross perversion of the contexts, we may note the follow- 
ing—one of the main passages quoted in favour of this theory. 
In a laudatory piece of writing by Ausonius addressed to the 
Emperor Gratian thanking him for the consulship, we fiud the 
following passage: ‘Quis, inquam, locus est, qui non bene- 
ficiis tuis agitet, inflammet? Nullus, inquam, Imperator 
Auguste, quin admirandum speciem tuz venerationis incutiat : 
non palatium, quod tu, cum terribile acceperis, amabile presti- 
tisti; uou forum, et basilica olim negotiis pleua, nunc votis, 
votisque pro tua salute susceptis. The passage is given by 
Professor Baldwiu Brown in his admirably suggestive work, 
From Schola to Cathedral (1886), and, as he points out, vows 
for an Emperor's welfare in palace, forum, basilica, or seuate 
house (mentioned later), are scaut evidence that any one of 
these ver was turned into a church, aud why the basilica 
should be singled out from the others with which it is coupled 
remains a mystery. 

Leaving such puerilities, ib remains perfectly 
true that the Christian basiliea in the 4th cent. 
A.D. bore some resemblance to the Roman basilica, 
although it has never been proved that the Roman 
basilica was even roofed in; but one might as well 
argue from a modern fleet as to the appearance of 
the Spanish Armada, the interval of time being 
the same, and the development of Christianity as 
rapid as that of our fleets. What was the case іп 
A.D. 350 is of little value as evidence for what was 
the case at the beginning of the Christian era, in 
architecture just as in anything else. 

The earliest Christian services were held in the 
Jewish synagogues, and in private houses; and in 


comparatively early times we find the Christians 
legally occupying the position of the sodalicia, 
which corres Ура io our Friendly and Burial 
Societies. These Societies often possessed a scuola, 
or lodge-room, where they held their banquets in 
honour of the deceased. 

These three forms of building may all have in- 
fluenced the early form of the Christian church, 
although it should be noted that the scuola, with 
its apse, was probably itself derived from the 
large private hall, which often had an apsidal 
termination. 
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On the whole, the largest influence may be as- 
signed to the private house (fig. 1. Certainly such 
houses were made over to the Christians for their 
use, and it may be even more than a coincidence 
that we find in the atrium of the early church the 
atrium of the Graeco-Roman house, in the cloisters 
the peristyle of the house, and in the church itself 
the hall, ecus, or principal chamber, as at St. 
Ambrogio, Milan (fig. 2), or the Church of the 
Nativity at Bethlehem, where the atrium is re- 
duced to a simple narthex. 

The narthex, which gradually disappears from 
the Christian church, was the outer vestibule into 
which catechumens and penitents were permitted 
to enter, who were not admitted into the church 
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itself. It is probable that the atrium originally 
Served a similar purpose, and the idea may be de- 
rived from the Court of the Gentiles in the Jewish 
Temple. 

Some of the earliest actual places of meeting 
that still exist are the little chapels such as 
that in the catacomb of St. Agnese (fig. 3); but 
their value as evidence is slight, as the conditions 
were peculiar, and the form eaused by throwing 
two or three cells together was the result of ne- 
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cessity rather than choice. The several cells may 
suggest divisions between the sexes or simply be- 
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tween clergy and laity, the clergy fairly obviously 
occupying the end cell and the bishop the seat at 
the end. The altar must have been somewhere 
in the body of the chapel, and as there is no trace 
of it, it was presumably in the form of a wooden 
table. But even this cannot be dated earlier than 
A.D. 250, and there is room for much change in a 
couple of hundred years. 

What, then, are the characteristics of the early 
Christian basilica when first it emerges into the 
light of history? It is a three- or five-aisled hall, 
with the central aisle rising higher than the others 
and lit by a clerestory. At the end of the central 
aisle, generally the west end, is an apse containing 
the seats of the clergy. The entrance is at the 
opposite end, and beyond that is a narthex, and 
sometimes a complete atrium. The baptistery, 
commonly of circular or octagonal form, is usually 
in a separate building, on the other side of the 
atrium, or of the narthex, as at Parenzo. In the 
latter arrangement we may possibly see the origin 
of the German two-apsed church. 








FIG. 4, 


Occasionally, particularly in Rome, there is a 
space in front of the apse, and a great arch is thrown 
across the last pair of columns, known as the trium- 
phal arch, as in Santa Maria in Trastevere (figs. 5, 
7, and 10). 

In this space is seen by some the origin of 
the later transept, bnt it does not occur in the 
Ravenna churches, and the later transept probably 
has a donble origin ; and this is, at any rate, not 
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the only factor. The building was apparently 
roofed with a simple open timber roof. The flat 
ceilings that ocenr in some Roman examples are 
late Renaissance, although they may possibly repre 
sent something older. They are rarely found di 
where, but are snpposed by some to have been a 
feature of the Roman public basilica (fig. 6). The 
walls were generally of brick, and comparatively 
thin, as there was only the wooden roof to support. 
Unlike the Roman basilica, it had no galleries, and 
consequently we find a very large wall space above 
the line of columns (fig. 7). This formed an 
excellent field for pictorial decoration, and at the 
same time distinguished it from the public basilica. 
Neither were the columns returned across the end 
opposite to the apse, at any rate in Italy, as was 
the case with the Romau building. 

On the whole also, it seems probable that the apse 
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FIG. 6.—PAGAN BASILICA. 


find that they do not match. This also accounts 
for the poor proportions of the earlier Christian 
buildings in Rome, as compared with those in 
Ravenna, where there was no such available spoil 
to hand, aud the builders had to fall back npon their 
own resources, At first the horizontal entablature 
is more common, but it is gradually superseded by 
an arcade of arches, which gives an appearance of 
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greater height to the building, although the neces- 
sarily wider intercolumniations detract somewhat 
from the effect of length. The principal entrance 
was perhaps more often at the east end, following 
the arrangement of the temples of Greece. But the 
question of orientation was of little moment, and 
churches faced in any direction. After the custom 
of having the entrance at the west, and the altar at 
the east, came into vogue, as in England to-day, 
it was hardly ever more than a Northern fashion. 
Moreover, the first fashion was exactly the reverse 
way, with the altar at the west. The first church 
that we know to have had an altar at the east end 
was built in A.D. 470 (St. Agatha, Ravenna). Of 
the early churches in Rome 40 out of 50 have net 
their altars at the east. 

The altar or table in the 5th cent. was at the 
opposite end from the main entrance, but in the 
CAR of the church in front of the apse, so arranged 
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that the faithful sat rouud it, the clergy on one | S. Paolo fuori le mura, Rome (fig. 10). 
Of course, this | although almost entirely a modern restoration after 


side and the laity on the other. 


This, 


arrangement in most instances has been altered, but | the fire of 1823, is still the best representative of a 
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FIG, 8. 


the following churches in Italy show the old plan 
more or less undisturbed :—Torcello Cathedral, 
St. Apollinare in Classe, Ravenna, and Parenzo 
Cathedral (figs. 8,11, and 4). (The bishop presided 
in a raised seat in the centre of the apse, very much 
as did the president at the table m the early scuole.) 
Ontside Italy, in the East, where there has been 
less change and alteratiou, such churches are quite 
numerons, but the following instauces will suffice : 
—Ezra, Pitzounda, Mochwi, Bedochwinta, Abu 
Sargah (fig. 14), Dair-as-Suriani.  Bedochwinta 
has the seats at the back and down both sides, 
advancing even beyond the altar (fig. 9). 
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FIG. 9. 


Churches with the altar in the body of the 
church, and the bishop’s seat behind, but without 
the other seats, are familiar in Italy. There seems 
also to have been an arrangement, at any rate 
sometimes, for the lesscr clergy and choir, whereby 
they occupied all the space immediately in front of 
the altar and were separated from the laity by a 
low screen. In the old church of St. Clemente in 
Rome, this sereen, part of which is built from the 
actual pre-existing screen, may be taken to repre- 
sent the origiual arrangement. 

The floors of the churches were of ordinary marble 
mosaic, but this has often been altered in later times, 
and we see the so-called Cosmati work made with 
large pieces of colonred marble, surrounded by small 
mosaic, and this, again, by bands of white marble. 

A good example of the basilican church is 
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FIG. 10. 

great five-aisled basilica that has come down to us. 
It is 400 ft. long and 200 ft. wide, with a central 
aisle of 78 ft. The complete atrium of Old St. 
Peters is here represented only by a narthex. 
The bema hardly projects beyond the aisle walls, 
and is peculiar in being double. Itisinarea among 
the largest churches in Christendom ; but it is quite 
a simple thing to build these comparatively low 
buildings, with their light wooden roofs. There 
are 19 columns with pseudo-Corinthian capitals 
aud a sort of Attic base. They are without flut- 
ings, and carry a series of simple, round arches. 
Above is a cornice, and where there would be the 
gallery in a Roman basilica, or the triforium in a 
Gothic church, is a series of medallions, The 
triumphal arch is carried upon a pair of columns 
on plinths. These columns have Ionic capitals, 
and the whole arch forms a very imposing feature, 
although not comparable with the great arches of 
the crossing in a Gothic cathedral. The general 
vista is fine, although, partly from excessive 
breadth, aud still more from an inadequate mark- 
ing of the bay divisions, which is so well managed 
iu a Gothic cathedral, the length here is not felt. 
The church at present has a rich coffered ceiling, 
butitis doubtful whether this would have been the 
case with the original church of the 4th century. 
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FIG, 11. 
In Ravenna perhaps the noblest example is St. 


Apollinare in Classe. It illustrates the charac- 
teristies of the place, which on the whole shows 
the indebtedness to Greek work even more than 
to Rome. As a result, the work forms a far more 
complete artistic unity. Everything is designed 
for the position that it occupies, and is not the 
spoil from other days. The church is a three- 
aisled basiliea and has no transeptal space before 
the apse, this, as already stated, being what we 
should expect in Ravenna. In the dosseret above 
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the capitals, as at S. Vitale (fig. 12), and the poly- 
gonal exterior to the apse, we see Byzantinefeatures. 


S.VITALE,. 
RAVENNA. 








The capitals are carved for their place. Above 
the nave arcade is a series of medallions, as in S. 
Paolo fuori le mura. The apse is raised, with a 
small crypt below it, and it retains the seats round 
the altar on the side opposite the entrance. The 
brick exterior is bald to hideousness. 
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FIG. 13. 


In the Eastern Empire oue of the best examples 
of the Latin or basilican style is St. Demetrius at 
Saloniea. It has certain features, more or less 
characteristic of the East, whieh should be noted. 
The columns are returned across the building at 
the entrance end, which in this case is the west, 
and so form a sort of inner narthex. Over the 
aisles are galleries for the women—another arrange- 
ment common in the East. The capitals are finely 
earved, as we have here the still living Greek 
influence. This, as already indicated, was felt in 
the West. It was loug before the Italians could 
carve capitals or lay mosaics for themselves, and 
either they made use of the old work, as we have 
seen, or else the new work was executed by Greek 
workmen. Even іп the Sth and 9th centuries, when 
the Italians began to copy the old work, theirs is 
very inferior and rude in comparison. In St. 
Demetrius there are fairly clearly defined pro- 
jections which perhaps may be termed transeptal, 











but they are at the extreme end of the church, 
even projecting beyond the apse, and they are 
eut across by the main arcade of the church 


which makes them more or less invisible, and, 
in short, they are side chambers rather than a 
transept. Consequently there is no triumphal arch. 





FIG. 14. 


Other modified forms of the basilican church are 
found in Egypt and in Syria. In both cases there 
seems to be a tendency to keep the form of the 
apse only on the inside and to make the outside of 
the building square. The Coptic churches in Egypt 
are generally triapsidal with three altars, an apse 
occurring at the end of each of the side aisles—a 
form we shall meet again later (fig. 14). Syrian 
churches generally show a marked reminiscence of 
the style of Ancient Greece, and are finer in their 
work than those of the West. Not only were 
there many remains of ancient Greek work, but 
doubtless after the conquests of Alexander there 
was a certain admixture of actual Greek blood in 
the population. In many cases piers, and not 
columns, are used, and the church is divided into 
a few great square bays. The result is curiously 
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suggestive of some of the later Romanesque Gothic 
churches. Almost invariably there is a narthex, 
and above this, and outside the building, often 
a gallery with columns, forming a sort of loggia 
which makes а very pleasing feature (fig. I5). А 

oint in Syrian construction might be noted which 
is possibly another reminiscence of Greek tradition. 
There is a distinct aversion to the arch construc- 
tion, and often an arch is merely an arch in form, 
or is reduced by corbelling to the smallest possible 
limits (fig. 16). Note also another common form 
shown in the figure. 
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The Christian basilica, then, may be considered 
asa type of building, but hardly a style of archi- 
tecture; and althongh we have seen that it was 
erected in various styles, they are all more or less a 
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continuation of the later Roman manner, aflected 
nevertheless by different influences, as in Ravenna 
or Syria. It 1s perhaps convenient to group the 
whole together as the Latin style, and remember 
that other buildings than churches were built in 
it, but, as is natural from the lack of sacred 
association, they have very largely perished. 

2. Byzantine Architecture.—In Italy, although 
Greeks to a great extent executed the work, 
they were trammelled by the traditions on an alien 
soil, and by the masters they served ; but when the 
seat of the Empire passed to Byzantium they were 
able to build more freely on their own lines, in 
their own country, and among their own traditions. 
The result was marvellous, and we find the speed 
growth of one of the greatest styles of the world, 
culminating under Justinian, which itself gave 
birth to descendent styles, and is still a living 
influence. There are two great ways of cover- 
ing a square space so as to leave all the sides open 
—the intersecting vault and the dome. The first 
was used by the Romans, ce the full compre- 
hension of its principles and possibilities was not 
grasped until the Gothic architects invented the 
true rib. The dome was used by the Byzantines, 
and although they cannot exactly be said to be the 
inventors, they perfected the system, and herein 
lies the great achievement of the style. The 
problem involved is the fitting of a hemisphere 
upon a square. Now, the circle may be made to 
touch either at the corners or at the centres of the 
sides. In the one case it is too big ; in the other it 
is too small (fig. 17, I and 11). 
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Fig. 17. 


In the former case we may carry up the sides 
of the square, so to speak, cutting off the over- 
hanging portion of the hemisphere, and the dome 
then rests upon the points of the square, and, pro- 
vided abutment is brought to resist the outward 
thrust upon the arches formed by this process, 
the dome is stable (fig. 17, I and III). 

Now, itis interesting to notice that these arches, 
formed by the intersection of the planes of the 
sides of the cube below the dome, are semicircular, 
and, further, the intersection of a sphere by a plane 
always gives a circle, and therefore it is always pos- 
sible to raise such a dome upon semicircular arches ; 
moreover, it is always possible to place one such 
dome up against another, and i£ is not necessary 
for the two domes to be of the same size. It is only 
necessary that the chords upon which the arches 
rest should be of the same length ; the arches them- 
selves will always be semicircles. It may also be 
put conversely that the intersection of two spheres 
is always in a plane circle, and therefore the inter- 
section of two domes always allows of the building 
of a plane arch; and thereby the Byzantine archi- 
tect escaped the greatest difficulty of the Gothic 
builders, who found that the intersections of their 
vaults were not in planes. This was perhaps the 
principal peculiarity or most idi teal character- 
istic of the Byzantine style, which, in certain of 
its aspects, can be described as a congeries of 
globular forms growing out of one another, as in 
the case of a mass of soap bubbles, which perfectly 
illustrates the system (fig. 18, St. Sophia). 

But although such a dome, in its simple form as 
thus described, occurs in Byzantine architecture, it 








is open to certain objections. Theapparent height 
is given only by the part above the arches, and the 
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resulting effect is comparatively low and flat. In 
order to remedy this, the dome is raised in one of 
two ways. The first is another instance of the 
intersecting spheres. A dome (asin fig. 17, I1) with 
diameter equal to the diameter of the square, 
intersects, and rests upon, a dome (as in fig. 17, 1) 
with diameter equal to the diagonal of the square. 
Of the lower, nothing is left, save the ring upon 
which the upper hemisphere rests, and the four 
triangular portions that remain after the four sides 
of the square have been raised in the manner 
indicated above. These triangular portions are 
termed pendentives (fig. 18). 

This 1s the characteristic method of the first 

erent period of Byzantine architecture. But the 

ome may be even further raised by the introduc- 
tion of a cylindrical drum between the dome itself 
and the pendentives. This is, on the whole, the 
characteristic arrangement of the second period of 
Byzantine architecture, although it is not uni- 
versal. The same pendentive method may be 
employed above an octagon as above a square, and 
it 1s not uncommon to find such an octagon set 
within a square, and the lower dome, resting on the 
octagou and forming the pendentives, itself iuter- 
sected by little domes that form semi-domes in the 
corner of the square (fig. 18). Another method, and 
one frequently used in the case of a dome upon an 
octagon, is a system of corbelling, wherein squared 
stones are set horizontally, instead of radiating to 
the required curve of the dome. It is really the 
same system as the domed chambers of the My- 
cenzean civilization, but in this case the surface of 
the stones is not rounded off to the curved surface 
of the vault (fig. 18, Corbelled Pendentive). 

The first great period of Byzautine architecture 
may be aud to be from A.D. 500 to 600, but its 
principal achievements were all accomplished in 
the first 50 years. Its crowning glory is St. Sophia, 
completed in A.D. 537. Then follows a blank inter- 
val during the Persian and Saracenic wars, until we 
come to the second great period which lasted from 
the middle of the 9th cent. to the end of the 12th. 
In this period the great masterpiece is St. Mark’s at 
Venice. After this follows along period of decline, 
lasting till about the eud of the 16th century. 

(а) In the first period the plan generally approxi- 
mates to a square, and there is almost invariably 
a narthex, and often an exo-narthex beyond that. 
The church is commonly entered by three doors, 
and a great dome covers the central area of the 
church, which contaius the principal available open 
space. The dome rests upon piers, generally eight 
in number, between which are columns forming, in 
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the alternate intervals, semicircular niches which 
extend the central area toward the corners of the 
square (fig. 19). There is an apse behind the altar 
containing the seats of the clergy. The outside of 
the apse is polygonal. The central apse in which 
the altar stands is shut off from the church by an 
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FIG. 19. 


iconostasis, and where there are two side apses 
there are generally two more of these screens. 
The side apses, except in the rarest instances, do 
not contain altars. 

The whole styleis much lighter and more skilful 
than that of the Romans, and the Byzantine builders 
made their domes generally of brick, using no con- 
crete. Consequently the supporting piers were 
much less massive. Columns were used, as we 
have seen, not as an essential feature of construc- 
tion, but rather as screens, and to break up the 
building. Thus, by this slight use of the principle 
of multiplicity, they produce an effect of scale that 
the open, undivided building would lack. The 
columns have bases with a few simple moldings,* 
and a capital, generally most elaborate in execu- 
tion. Above the capital is the dosseret—one of the 
sign marks of Byzantine architecture. It is some- 
times said that its use is to enable the column to 
support the very thick wall above it. It may be 
so, but the upper section of the dosseret is gener- 
ally about the same area as that of the capital 
itself, and, in any case, there is no advantage in 
diminishing to the bottom of the dosseret, and then 
starting with a large top to the capital, so as to 
diminish again. The very function of a capital is 
to do this work, and there is no reason why, if 
necessary, its sides should not slope inwards more 
sharply. А capital that cannot do its work is a 
solecism. It seems, perhaps, more likely that the 
dosseret is a curious survival of the entablatnre 
(fig. 20) In any case it is not a pleasing feature. 
When it is so reduced as to make merely a sort 
of double abacus, there is not the same objection, 
as the diminution in the upper one, or dosseret, 
makes it a mere molding, emphasizing the hori- 
zontal nature of the abacus, as in some ex- 
amples in St. Sophia (fig. 21) The shafts are 
commonly monoliths of coloured marble, generally 
with an entasis bnt no flutes, and the whole style 
depends for its effect upon colour rather than upon 
solid forms. The forms that are used depend for 
their value upon pattern, not upon mass, doubtless 
as the result of the same æsthetic preferences where 
surface rather than solidity is used as the medium 
of expression. Hence we find no great cornices, as 
in classic architecture, and no subdivided columns 
or ribs upon the vaults, as in Gothic architecture. 
The wall surfaces are flat and the decorations are 
flat. There are practically no moldings, and the 
arches have plain soffits. Plinths or basemolds to 
the wall, and string courses, are insignificant or 
altogether absent. The very corners, even, are 

* This is the correct medizval spelling now generally adopted. 





rounded off to allow of mosaics being carried round 
them. Hence the carving is all surface carving, 
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Flas. 20 AND 21. 


and does not stand out from the background. The 
drill plays an important part, and there is but little 
modelling; the effects are those of patterns with a 
dark background formed by deep drilling, which is 
sometimes undercut, so that the pattern 1s detached 
from the stone behind. Even the capitals have 
the same character; projecting masses are rarely 
found. As wholes they are comparatively formless, 
although covered with the most intricate surface 
work. Doors are square-headed, although usually 
with an arch and tympanum above. "Windows are 
generally simple semicircular-headed openings, but 
sometimes two or three lights, with semicircular 
heads, are placed together with shafts, or plain 
unmolded mullions, between. 





| 
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FIG, 22. 


Large semicircular windows are occasionally 
divided up by shafts, and even by a sort of 
transom bar, as at St. Sophia. The result is not 
beautiful. A more beautiful device is the thin 
slab of marble, often carved with the most ex- 
quisite patterns, which frequently fills the smaller 
windows. These patterns are cut deeply into the 
marble, which is sufficiently translucent to allow 
the light to come through. It is conceivable that 
this represents a Greek tradition. 

The total result is a style easily grasped as far as 
its main architectural features are concerned. The 
variety which actually exists is perhaps surprising, 
considering that it is achieved within such com- 
paratively narrow limits. Of course it cannot 
amount to the variety found in the Gothic style, 
which depends for its esthetic expression largely 
upon comiplexity, whereas the Byzantine style, in 
its purely architectural character, is wholly simple. 
Complexity, with a touch of Eastern barbarism, 
makes its appearance only in the surface ornament. 

The glory of Byzantine architecture of the first 
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Рош of the whole style—is St. Sophia. 
his church was begun in A.D. 532 and completed 
in the extraordinarily short period of six years. 
This time can apply only to the architecture, and 
much of the intcrior decoration must have been 
added afterwards. In the centre is a great dome, a 
trifle over 100 feet in diameter, and nearly as large 
as the dome of St. Paul’s, London. It rests on 
pendentives raised upon four immense piers. The 
ae feature is the extension of this central space 

y two huge semi-domes of the same diameter as 
the principal dome, abutting against the arches of 
the pendentives. These semi-domes, together with 
the great masses of the piers in the direction of the 
length of the church, resist the thrust of the great 
dome in that direction. But the thrust in the 
direction across the church is met by enormous 
masses of masonry carried by arches over the aisles, 
and forming a bold, if somewhat extraordinary, 
feature upon the outside of the building. The 
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FIOS. 23 AND 24.—SECTION AND PLAN OF ST. SOPHIA. 


result is the most spacious interior in the world. 
In order, however, to preserve the apparent as well 
as the actual size, there is a skilful arrangement 
of columns, in two storeys, in the great arches at 
the S.E. and N.W. sides, and in the semicircular 
niches that we have already seen as characteristic of 
the first period of Byzantine architecture. These 
columns give something of the principle of multipli- 
city, and provide a unity of measurement, without 
destroying the majestic simplicity of the whole. 
The central area is surrounded by aisles covered 
with intersecting groined vaults, after the Roman 
manner, and at the lowest end is a fine narthex 
205 ft. long. Over it is a gallery for the women, 
which is continued on either side over the aisles. 
A gallery for the women is the usual arrangement 
in Byzantine churches, and may be contrasted with 
the curious arrangement in the Basque provinces, 
where there are two or three galleries, one above 
the other, for the men and the boys. The lighting 
is effected by forty windows round the central 
dome and five in each of the semi-domes and the 
minor domes. Above the two tiers of columns on the 








sides are two tiers of windows (fig. 23). There are 
also large windows in the aisles. But in no case is 
the window arrangement satisfactery, and this is 
the weakest feature in the church. 

St. Sophia was by far the most important church 
in Christendom built in this epoch, and it is inter- 
esting to notice that there is no attempt made to 
orientate it: the axis is one degree south of S. W. 

The majesty and simplicity of the interior of St. 
Sophia, with the richness of its colouring, make 3t 
by far the finest interior of its kind in the world. 
It is difficult to compare things that are so utterly 
unlike as a Gothic cathedral and this building; 
each is wonderful in its own way ; but certainly 
there is nothing in St. Sophia that warrants us in 
ranking it after any interior whatever. The ex- 
terior is different. One may work up a qualified 
admiration for it ; but, in spite of a certain dignity 
of mass which it shares with all great engineering 
works, it is hardly architectural, and finds its com- 
peers rather in the pyramids or in a modern railway 
station. 

St. Vitale at Ravenna is generally classed as one of the great 
churcbes of the first Byzantine period ; but, as Fergusson points 
out, it shows affinities with the so-called temple of Minerva 
Medica at Rome, quite as marked as any resemblances between 
it and SS. Sergius and Bacchus at Constantinople. There is, 
however, Greek influence in the Roman building, so there іє 
something to be said for this view. 

(b) The churches of the second period are smaller 
than those of the first, and have several character- 
istics of their own, although in the main they 
follow the earlier work. The lighting of the dome 
had always been a difficulty. Windows in a dome 
are, of course, not vertical, and the effect is always 
unpleasant. The difficulty can be met on the 
exterior by raising a vertical wall, which at the 
same time is helpful in resisting the thrust, acting 
as a pinnacle would in Gothic architecture. The 
outside of the dome is then generally treated with 
a double curve (fig. 25). 





Fie. 25. 


Viewed from the exterior, this naturally sug- 
gests the drum, which we find as the characteristic 
feature of the second period, even if it made its 
first appearance earlier. It is, however, not in- 
variable. The effect of the drum is on the whole 
pleasing, forming an effective lantern in the in- 
terior, and giving altitude and architectural char- 
acter to the exterior (fig. 26), which latter isso much 
needed at St. Sophia. The central dome is still 
the leading feature of the design, but subsidiary 
domes are frequently grouped round it. In St. 
Marks, Venice, there are five domes. The dome 
is almost invariably, in this period, plaeed upon 
four supports only, instead of the eight com- 
mon in the earlier period; and the semicircles 
(as in fig. 19) do not ocenr. The general propor- 
tions of the building show more variety than the 
practically square outline of the previous period. 
Sometimes we find an elongated rectangle or an 
approximation to the cruciform plan. The triple 
apse is almost universal in this period, with the 
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altar in the bema before the centralapse. In other 
features the two great Byzantine periods are not 
markedly different. 
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FIO. 26. 


Of this period the greatest church is undoubtedly 
St. Mark’s at Venice, which, in spite of numerous 
later alterations, still preserves in its interior its 
principal Byzantine features. The Byzantine parts 
of the church of St. Mark’s, as we now see it, are 
the result of extensive alterations, amountin 
nearly to a re-building, in the middle of the 11th 
cent., of an earlier basilican church of A.D. 976, 
itself containing parts of a still earlier building. 
The western narthex, the walls and arcade of the 
nave, and portions of the east end, are practically 
all that remains of the basilican church. The 
columns in the eastern part of the church were 
removed, and six great piers were introduced— 
two at the west end and four in the centre of the 
building. These are themselves pierced by arches 
of the same height as the nave arcade. Two 
transepts were added, the east end was lengthened, 
and the narthex was continued round the two sides 
of the building. Above the nave and the crossing 
were erected two large domes and three somewhat 
smaller domes over the bema and the transepts, 
which are made slightly smaller than the crossing 
by the width of the pilaster shafts that support 
the arches leading into the three arms. By this 
skilful device a perspective effect of greater size is 
obtained. Great arches, which are practically 
barrel vaults, cross from pier to pier, and upon 
these the domes rest. Above the nave arcade is a 
narrow gallery, some 3 ft. wide, which represents 
the women’s galleries of the Eastern Byzantine 
churches. It is, however, valuable as providing 
a unit of measurement, and thus giving size to 
the church, rather than for any utilitarian pur- 

ose. The eapitals are not very characteristically 

yzantine, being of a sort of pseudo-Corinthian 
type. They probably belonged to the original 
basilican church, and are of very excellent work- 
manship. Above them is a donble abacus, or 
abacus and reduced dosseret. The church is not 
nearly so well lit as St. Sophia, the principal light 
coming from sixteen windows in each dome, placed 
just above the springing. 

The colour effect is the main feature of the 
building: the marble columns, and the famous 
floor with the wonderful Byzantine mosaics on 
their golden ground, and even the pictorial mosaics 
of a later age, all give a richness unsurpassed else- 
where. Hence we find the usual flat Byzantine 
treatment with few moldings of any kind, althongh 
St. Mark’s, figs. 27 and 28, has an unusual amount 
of carving of a bolder type than one associates with 
Byzantine work, most of it, however, not belong- 
ing to the Byzantine design of the building. St. 












Mark’s retains a magnificent example of an icono- 
stasis with figures of the Virgin, St. Mark, and the 
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FIGS. 27 AND 28.—SECTION AND PLAN OF ST. MARE'S. 





Twelve Apostles. This feature in the Byzantine 
churches corresponds to the rood loft of the Gothic 
buildings. In later times, particularly during the 
13th and 14th centuries, a great deal of ornament 
has been added, especially to the exterior, which 
has been cased with a veneer of marble. The 
domes have been covered with tall cupolas, and 
to the same period belong the pinnacles and over- 
florid Gothic ornament. 

3. Gothic Architecture. — During the develop- 
ment of Byzantine architecture—the direct outcome 
of the ssthetic character of the people of the 
regions where it occurs—we have another style de- 
veloping in the West, a little later in reaching its 
maturity, but roughly the contemporary of the 
Byzantine. This style, to which the name ‘ Gothic’ 
is not altogether inappropriately given, if we ex- 
tend the term a little лап its usual and some- 
what arbitrary limits, was the style principally 
used by the Christians of the North. Those of 
the East made use chiefly of the Byzantine, and 
Italy of the Latin style—one, as we have seen, 
mueh more closely related to the Roman. Of 
conrse other styles have been used by Christians 
in different countries, as, for instance, in Norway 
or in Russia. Even in N.W. Europe, although 
it is convenient to group the styles of several 
countries under the one heading, there are 1n 
reality several styles; and the more one studies, 
say, the Gothic architecture of England and 
France, the more one realizes how little they 
have in common. It is true that to some extent 
the great wave of Romanticism marks the esthetic 
character of the whole area, so that a church in 
England is, of course, more like a church in France 
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than a church in Russia, Constantinople, Italy, or 
Norway; but it is only a very inartistic or super- 
ficial observer that fails to see the enormous ditfer- 
ence. The comparatively little that is known 
about the styles of the East offers an interesting 

arallel. We class Armenian architecture as 

yzantine, bnt there is almost as much differ- 
ence between the cathedral at Ani and St. Sophia 
as there is between St. Sophia and St. Paul’s, 
London. 

But, provided we remember that ‘Gothic’ is a 
name belonging to a group of styles rather than to 
one single An it is really helpful to consider 
them together. The Gothic, then, may be defined 
as the architectural expression of those races which, 
beginning with Alaric the Goth (d. 410 А.р.), and 
Theodoric the Ostrogoth (d. 526 A.D.), overthrew 
and superseded the power and civilization of Rome. 
The beginnings of the Gothic tendency in archi- 
tecture may perhaps even be taken as far back 
as Theodoric, bnt the culmination of the style is 
in the 13th century. The name ‘Gothic’ was 
originally given at the time of the classical re- 
vival as a term of contempt, practically meanin 
‘barbarous’; but althongh the actual Goths па 
nothing to do with what we term Gothic archi- 
tecture, nevertheless they were the pioneers in that 
wave of North European civilization which finds 
its highest artistic expression in the architecture 
that passes under their name. 

The character of the Northern races is essentially 
different from that of the Sonth of Europe, and 
expresses itself, whether on its intellectual, artistic, 
moral, or religions side, in a manner of its own. 
There is also, undoubtedly, the character of an age 
as well as of a race, and this factor has also to he 
taken into consideration. Asa result of race and 
age in this case, we have in the artistic world the 
romantic expression that we see at its height in 
such examples of art as Malory's Morte d' Arthur, 
the Chanson de Roland, the Cloth Hall at Ypres, 
Lincoln Cathedral, or Bodiam Castle. Chivalry on 
the social side, as Romanticism on the esthetic, is 
the outcome of the same root characteristic ; the 
one is not the result of the other; they are cognate 
characteristics proceeding from a fundamental trait 
at the back. It is important to notice this, as it is 
a safeguard against some of the common errors of 
those who, perhaps learned in their own depart- 
ments, have no practical artistic knowledge. АП 
artists are familiar with the attempts of laymen to 
explain perfectly natural artistic forms that arise 
inevitably from artistic causes by reasons based 
upon moral or religions grounds. It is Рагсу 
true that there may be close parallels in the moral 
or religious world, but these artistic forms are not 
derived from them any more than they from the 
art forms, although both they and the artistic 
forms may proceed from something behind them 
both. The Gothic form of art seeks to express 
itself by the principle of multiplicity rather than 
by simplicity, and by snggestion rather than com- 
pletion. [For a further examination of this ques- 
tion, see the article ART (Christian).] 

The beginnings of Gothic architecture are to be 
found in what is perhaps best termed Romanesque 
Gothic—a style commonly known as Romanesque, 
and largely dependent upon Roman architecture. 
The term hy which it is known is hardly a matter 
of much importance; the chief interest in the 
style is in the points wherein it showed its living 
force in developing from Roman architecture, and 
in pointing the way towards the later Gothic, 
rather than in its dependence upon the former. 
The style, moreover, is largely influenced hy other 
elements that have nothing to do with Rome: the 
Celto-Saxon influences of onr own country, for 
instance, or eveu the inflnence of Byzantium. 

VOL. 1.—45 


After the downfall of the Western Roman Em- 
pire, while Europe was in the melting-pot, archi- 
tecture seems to have been somewhat stationary. 
lt is, however, difficult to make certain, as later 
re-hnilding has practically destroyed all evidence. 
Even if the conquerors were desirous of building, 
there was much less opportunity for it than in 
times of peace. Дорі the beginning of the 9th 
cent. we find men’s thonghts turning towards an 
architectural expression that rapidly blossomed 
into great things. In Burgundy and Provence, 
along the Rhine valley, in Lombardy, in Nor- 
mandy, and in onr own country, arose archi- 
tectural schools, all of great interest, with their 
own individual characteristics, which endeavoured 
to express this artistic principle of romantic, sug- 
gestive, complex unity. Іп spite of its many 
parts, there is in the developed Gothic more homo- 
geneity than in any other style save the Greek. 
The stone vault npon the stone walls, stone 
columns and arches, thongh donbtless to some 
extent a practical precaution against fire, is still 
more the expression of this esthetic principle. The 
effect of organic growth, rather than of aggrega- 
tion, marked by an extraordinary esthetic appro- 
priateness in every member to the function which 
it has to perform, all helps towards the final 
scheme. Above all, the snggestiveness of a cer- 
tain intricacy of plan and elevation, of structural 
features and of ornament, marks ont the esthetic 
character of the Northern peoples and the age 
during which these bnildings were erected. 

It has been snggested that the Latin style had 
in itself a power of development that would have 
given ns the fnture forms qnite independently of 
the North ; bnt, without entering into the argu- 
ment, ib is practically sufficient to point ont that 
Central Italy itself never produced anything of 
the kind, even when the North had invented the 
style and earried the art to perfection. "The dif- 
ferent schools were not Е successful. Bur- 
gundy and Provence, with their barrel vaults, exer- 
cised comparatively little inflnence ; and althongh 
the Rhine churches at first were in the van, they 
QUIM behind and left it for England and Nor- 
mandy, and the slightly later school of the fle de 
France, to perfect the art. The influence of the Пе 
de France school ultimately became the greatest 
of all, althongh the Durham dates have now been 
settled beyond dispute, and prove that the Durham, 
or at any rate the English, school was first in the 
field, with perhaps the two greatest inventions 
of the Gothic architects—the sbell vault on ribs 
and the flying buttress. But English architecture, 
uninfluenced, pursued its own line of development 
to the last, ignoring the French work alike at 
Canterbury and at Westminster. 

In a short article such as this, a sketch of the 
development of our own school, and a brief com- 

arison with that of the Пе de France, will per- 
Ж. be the best way of illustrating the leading 
features of the age. 

(a) Celto-Saxon work.—Putting aside for the pre- 
sent all architecture save that of church building, 
-—-although the influence of domestic and civil 
work upon churches is enormous and commonly 
overlooked—we find that we have in this country 
a Celto-Saxon type of church, resulting from the 
composition of divers elements, of which the more 
important are as follows :— 

In the first place we have a purely Celtic ele- 
ment in the architecture, partly surviving through 
the Celtic or British population, partly resulting 
from the architecture introduced by the Celtic 
missionaries of St. Columha from the North. This 
spread over the whole country save the South- 
Eastern portion. St. Columba himself died in 
597, but his missionaries continued to further his 
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work. In the year in which St. Columba died, 
St. Augustine came over to Canterbury, with the 

owers of a bishop, to convert the English, and he 
introduced a Latin element. But this influence 
was small, and affected the style but little. 

Later we have an influence of Northern mon- 
asticism, which must be distinguished from the 
great Norman influence of the Conquest, but 
which also represents the Romanesque Gothic of 
Northern Europe. East Anglia was converted by 
a Lombard priest, Felix, afterwards bishop, and 
even until quite a late date we find a distinctly 
un-English influence at work in the great Bene- 
dictine foundations of East Anglia, Sussex was 
converted by Birinus, an Italian or Lombard 
monk, early in the 7th cent., and to some ex- 
tent East Anglia, Kent, and Sussex remained the 
stronghold of Continental influence until the last. 
Monastic builders from Normandy were emple ed 
at Romsey Abbey in 967, and upon Bishop thel- 
wold's eathedral, Winchester, during the reign of 
Edgar, who with Dunstan as his administrator 
largely reformed the monastic system. 

The first element is by far the most important 
in the formation of the Celto-Saxon type of church. 
It is characterized by a narrow rectangular plan, 
commonly of two or more chambers, of which 
Trinity Church, Glendalough, Ireland; Egilsay, 
Orkney; St. Regulus, St. Andrews, Scotland ; 
Escomb, Durham, and Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts, 
England, may be taken as typical. Тһе different 
characteristics to be noted аге--(1) the general 
length as compared with the breadth; (2) separate 
rectangular chambers; (3) large porches, or side 
chambers, as at Bradford, Repton, Deerhurst, etc.; 
(4) a western tower of defence, round or square, 
usually entered from within the church; this is a 
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FIG. 29. 


common feature ; occasionally, as at Brechin, it is 
separate from the church ; (5) a type that occurs as 
at Studland, Dorset, Barton on Humber, or Basing, 
Hants, where the tower actually forms the body of 
the church (fig. 29), 

All these features continue to play a prominent 
part in English architecture, and help to distin- 
guish it from that of the Continent. In the first 
place, the extreme length of the English churches 
is one of their most important characteristics ; 
they are the longest in the world. Secondly, the 
rectangular, instead of apsidal, endings to Eng- 
lish churches are too familiar to need comment. 
Although the apse was introduced, it speedily dis- 
appeared, and never made way at all in the West 
of England. Thirdly, we may notice the Eng- 
lish tendency to a series of more or less separate 
chambers—the separate closed-in choir, the nave 
being often, as at Canterbury or Windsor, com- 
pletely shut off, and the separate extensions at the 





east end, as at St. Alhans, Wells, Gloucester, Here- 
ford, Winchester, and indeed most of our cathe- 
drals. Fourthly, the large porches or side cham- 
bers have a double influence. As entrance porches 
they are exceedingly common, e.g. Worcester, 
Gloucester, Canterbury, ete., and in hundreds of 
small parish churches. It is said that our in- 
clement Western weather is the original cause of 
the western entrances heing rarely used or alto- 
gether absent in this country. We also see these 
side projections in the very marked English tran- 
septs, as compared with those of the Continent (see 
figs. 55 and 56). Frequently there is a second 
transept; many of our English cathedrals have 
three, while Lincoln has four, pairs of such projec- 
tions. Fifthly, the single western tower, so familias 
a feature in the English parish church, can be traced 
back to this source, and it hardly ever occurs in 
France. With regard to the last feature—when 
the tower forms the centre of the church—we reach 
by the addition of the characteristic side chamber 
a cruciform central towered type (e.g. Braemore, 
Hants, and the Priory, Dover Castle). There are 
doubtless other influences that give us this type, 
but it is probably the double influence thai pre- 
serves it as the typical English great church, right 
ihrough the Middle Ages. 

The second. element in the Celto-Saxon style is 
the Latin style introduced direct from Rome by 
St. Augustine, 2.6. the basilican type of church ; 
but the Augustine influence seems to have been 
local and of little moment. The original church 
ab Canterbury was quasi-basilican with an eastern 
as well as & western apse, the altar presumably 
being in the western at so early a date. "There are 
one or two basiliean examples up and down the 
country, but they are very rare. It is, indeed, 
not at all certain whether the type as found at 
Wing in the vale of Aylesbury has anything to do 
with St. Augustine, and may not rather be a sur- 
vival of the old Romano-British type of far earlier 
date, such as, presumably, we see in the plan at 
Silchester. 

Latin influence, however, does make itself felt, 
but through an indirect channel, and the division 
into nave and aisle is introduced through the third 

reat element the Northern monastie church. 

he aisle, however, never becomes quite the popu- 
lar feature in this country that it is on the Con- 
tinent. Five aisles, so common abroad, practically 
do not occur in English cathedrals, Te is also 
largely to this influence that we owe the great 
central towered cross-church plan. But even this 
would probably have disappeared along with other 
importations had it not practically coincided with 
a type of more native origin. To this composite 
influence we may be said to owe the unequalled 
pyramidal composition of Salisbury, or the domi- 
nance of the central tower in such magnificent 
tower groups as Durham, Lincoln (fig. 57), or 
Lichfield, quite unapproached by the Continental 
architects. 

The details of the Celto-Saxon style are very 
largely of Celtic and Teuto-Scandinavian origin, 
although decadent Roman work is also a factor to 
be considered. There are certainly affinities with 
early German work, particularly noticeable in the 
method of wall building, which is solid, and not 
built with a rubble core after the Roman method 
found in France. A brief résumé of the principal 
details is as follows :— 

(1) Long and short work, or massive corner quoins. (2) Ab- 
sence of buttresses. (3) Pilaster strips, stone carpentry, or 
strap work—a feature whose origin is obscure, but a far-away 
derivation from the Roman pilaster is perhaps the most pro- 
bable. (4) The arches are semicircular, and often cut ont of & 
single stone, or else they are straight-sided—a peculiarity not 
found in other styles. (5) The windows are often divided by 


baluster shafts, which are set in the centre of the wall, with s 
long stone forming a sort of abacus that runs from front to back 
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through the whole thickness of the wall. (6) The windows are 
widely splayed, both internally and externally. (7) There is а 
great fondness for parallel lines as ornament, foreshadowing the 
Tater characteristic English parallel moldings of many bands, 
which contrast with the simpler flatter treatment of the Con- 
tinent. (8) The interlacing bands and characteristic Celtic 
curves seem also to foreshadow the English ornamental work of 
the 13th century. There is a vast difference in the character of 
English and French ornament, which is generally overlooked. 
16 is prohably connected with a difference in origin. 
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гіа. 30.—CELTO-SAXON DETAILS. 


Such are some of the principal points in con- 
nexion with the Celto-Saxon work—a style much 
more important than is commonly supposed, which 
tends to be ignored on account of the greatness of 
the next style of architecture that made its appear- 
ance in these islands, and was in its turn made use 
of for Christian purposes. 

(6) The Rise of English Gothic.—The Norman 
Conquest produced in Britain a massive style of 
architecture, of towers, fortresses, and strong- 
holds, The churches, which naturally are always 
built in the style of the country, partake of the 
same character, so that a change comes over the 
church building in these lands. Contrasted with 
the comparatively light buildings of Celto-Saxon 
work, we find heaviness almost the leading feature 
of the new work. But the English soon made 
their own influence felt, and for a time English 
church architecture undoubtedly led the way in 
Europe. 

In the first place, the number of churches built 
is entirely without parallel. During the hundred 
years that followed, when the country had settled 
down after the disturbance of the Conquest, there 
were built between three and four hundred great 
cathedrals and monasteries, churches of first-class 
rank, besides numberless smaller buildings. In 
the last hundred years, with a population nearly 
twenty times as large, and enormously improved 
methods of transit and mechanical appliances, we 
have built only one great church, nearly completed 
a second, and laid the foundations of a third. Not 
only, however, was the nnmber of churches re- 
markable, but the scale of the English churches 
very greatly exceeded all other churches in the 
world that were built about that time. In all the 
rest of Europe there were built only two churches 
of over 50,000 sq. ft. area. In England there were 
four churches that exceeded even 60,000 sq. ft. 


AREAS OF GREAT MEDLEVAL CHURCHES 
budt or in course of construction in A.D. 1100. 


THE CONTINENT. ENOLAND. 
Mayence . . c. 36,000 sq. ft. Gloucester . . с. 38,000 ва. ft. 
Worms . . 40,000 ,, Norwich. . . ¢. 40,000 ,, 
Tournai . + 44,000 ,, The  Confessor's, 

St. Sernan, Tou- Westminster . 40,000 ,, 

louse. . . . 46,000 ,, York . . . . .42,000 ,, 
Spiers . . . . 53,000 ,, Lanfranc’s, Canter- 
bury, with Con- 

тай Choir . . 46,000 ,, 

Durham . . . . 49,000 ,, 

St. Albans . over 60,000 ,, 
St. Swithin's, Win- 

chesfer © . 66,000 ,, 


St. Paul's, London 66,000 ›, 
St.Edmund's,Bury 68,000 , 
Clony half a century later contained 54,000 sq. ft. 

In many respects the very fact that England led 
the way was against her, because her great churches 
were already built when advancing art would have 
allowed her to build greater. Still more was she 
hampered in re-building and enlargement hy the 





sizes already fixed. A new choir built on to an old 
nave cannot be nade altogether out of scale with it. 

That England led the way in number and size 
shows an activity, a resource, and an initiative 
that, even taken by themselves, would be strong 
presumptive evidence in favour of her heing a 
eader in style; and this we shall afterwards see to 
be the case. 

The Romanesque Gothic is marked hy the cruci- 
form plan, and the Norman form has the central 
lantern tower. The origin of both these features 
is far from clear. The transept is generally con- 
sidered to be the development of the space in front 
of the altar in the Latin style. This, however, 
is not found at Ravenna, for instance, and is not 
common outside Rome, and the intermediate steps 
in any ease ean hardly be said to he traceable. 
The central lantern is still more doubtful in origin. 
Some have suggested a Byzantine origin for the 
whole North European Cross church as explaining 
both the cross and the central lantern; hut 
although it may explain the cross better than the 
basilican church, and there is at least the lantern 
dome, while the basilica has no such thing, it is 
still a far ery from a Byzantine dome of the first 
period to a Norman lantern tower. The few dated 
examples are merely enough to make us beware of 
drawing hasty conclusions. There seems no par- 
ticular reason for not supposing that the central 
tower was invented in the North, except that it is 
the fashion jyst now to helieve that no one ever in- 
vented anything—which is true only within certain 
limits. e object of the lantern tower was two- 
fold. In the first place, it threw light into the 
centre of the building, where the high altar was 
put; and, in the second place, it formed a unifying 
eentral feature, hoth within and without. The 
removal of the high altar from its proper position 
to the east end leaves the lantern tower to throw 
its light upon an empty space. 

In any ease, we find two distinct types of Cross 
church making their appearance in this country, 
hoth of which the national genius modified to suit its 
own esthetic conceptions. First, we һауе the mult- 
apsidal type, and, secondly, the chevet type. The 
origin of the multapsidal type is possibly to he 
sought in the Byzantine or ptian types already 
noted, or it may be directly derived from the 


basilica, but it certainly becomes quite a common 
variety. The Normans in Normandy treated it in 
their own way, squaring the end two bays beyond 
the crossing, m a manner perhaps foreshadowed at 
St. Apollinare Nuovo at Ravenna, and then adding 





the apse (fig. 31). The Anglo-Normans took this 
lan, and it at once began to assume the first 
nglish characteristic of greater length. We find 
a typical example at St. Albans, with its long 
parallel apsed chambers (fig. 31). This becomes 
one of the great types of Benedictine orthodoxy 
in the East of England. 
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But it is to the West and the North that we have 
to turn to find the truly English manner. Here we 
find Hereford with a square end as early as 1079— 
1095, and Llandaff and Romsey early in the next 
century. It has been said that the square end 
was introduced into this country by the Cistercians. 
This is impossible, as it was in use before the Cis- 
tereian order was founded. But it is interesting to 
observe that from this very Western district came 
Stephen Harding, one of the original founders, and 
head of the order, and abbot of Citeaux in 1109. It 
seems most probable that the Cistercians owe their 
Square East ends to him. Hence, when we find the 
Cistercians at а later date building their square 
East ends in England, they are merely bringing 
back an English feature that naturally falls in 
with, and helps to strengthen, the native tradition. 
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So we find that in English hands the multapsidal 
IN develops a squared form, such as we see in 
irkstall Abbey, Yorkshire. 

The Reformed orders, Cistercians and Augus- 
tiniaus, mainly in the West and North, worked out 
the English manner, and although the great Bene- 
dictine abbeys of the East have had the fortune to 
survive, it is rather to the ruined abbeys of York- 
shire and the Welsh Border that we must turn if 
we wish to see the English style in the making. 
Hence, while the conservative Benedictine abbeys 
were still using the round arch and the apsidal 
termination, we find the pointed arch and the 
square end in the North and the West. The 
change of style is, as in France, partly due to an 
Episcopal influence that furthered advance and 
reform. In the latter country the bishops joined 
hands with the laity against the old Monastic 
orders, and we get the great laic cathedrals of 
France. In this country they joined hands with 





the Reformed orders, and to this is due the strongly 
marked Monastic character of English building. 
In early days the Cistercians eschewed ornament, 
central towers and triforiums, which gave a chaste- 
ness to the style in their hands that, to some extent, 
it would be true to say, marks the English work 
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until well into the 14th cent., even after such 
luxuries as towers and triforiums had become 
common again. 

The other great type is the chevet type, which, 
as Fergusson points out, is very probably a de- 
velopment from the circular church by the addi- 
tion of a nave, the circular part becoming the 
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choir. The development is apparently French 
(fig. 33). In England the cireular churches have 
had choirs built on to them, and the circular part 
becomes the nave. The chevet type, with or with- 
out its circumscribing chapels, is found at Bury 
St. Edmunds, Norwich, Edward the Confessor’s, 
Westminster Abbey, etc., and is always length- 
ened in the English manner (fig. 34). This we also 
find still further Anglicized with a square ambula- 
tory at the east end, as at Dore Abbey, Salisbury, 
or Glasgow. 

Besides the lengthening from east to west, the 
English esthetic character shows itself in the wide 
transepts and the still more characteristic tran- 
septal west ends (fig. 55), which we find even in 
Rouen Cathedral, a church planned by an English 
architect. This we can contrast with the narrow 
twin-towered French Norman type, such as we 
see at St. Etienne, Caen. 
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BRITAIN 





FIG. 34. 


The Anglo-Norman church of Bury St. Ed- 
munds had a wide-spreading front of 260 feet. 
Ely was planned for a west front of 200 ft., 
although it is doubtful whether this front was 
ever completed. These two are about three times 
as wide as the nave. 


WIDTH or West Fronts, NAVES, AND MAIN TRANSEPTS OF 
ENGLISH CHURCHES. 


West ain 
Fronts, Naves Transepts. 
Feet. Feet. Feet. 

Peterborough . 5 В 170 82 190 
Roueu (Euglish design) . 185 120 195 
St. Albans Е bo 6d 150 (3) 77 190 
Ely . É Kato; 200 77 180 
Bury St. Edmunds . 260 80 240 
Lincoin, 13th cent. . D . 188 100 245 
Wells » » (à small 

church) . ç s 5 - 150 80 150 
Pre-Conquest Westminster о 95 155 
Reading . о о o 6- 56 до €. 190 
Glastonbury . 5 о GT ЖА on €. 190 
Winchester . . 85 215 
York, i3th century. 5 s 140 245 
Old St. Paul's, 13th cent. (pro- 

bably nearly the original 

Anglo-Norman plan) . 170 110 250 

Compare these with 

Notre Dame . g о 155 155 170 
Rheims, 13th century . 155 135 200 
Amiens ,, ,, " 150 160 220 


The best way to obtain a general survey of each 
eriod is to work from the ground plan upwards. 
t has already been pointed out that Romanesque 

Gothie in England, perhaps best termed Anglo- 
Norman, is massive in its treatment, and this 
naturally shows on the ground plan. A single 
pier of Durham contains as much material as the 


whole set of piers of some of the later churches. 
The walls are always immensely thick, even when 
they support only a wooden roof, which on the 
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whole is the commoner arrangement; but when 
they have to resist the thrust of a stone vault, this 
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is even more the case.  Buttresses are as yet quite 
rudimentary, and the history of Gothic archi- 
tecture might be described as a progression from 
a heavy wall with a wooden roof to a glass wall 
and a stone roof. The projection of the buttresses 
becomes greater and the wall thinner, and the 
progress might be diagrammatically represented 
as in fig: 35. So what practically happens is that 
the wall is turned round in sections upon itself, 
whereby, with the same or even less material, a 
greater resisting power is obtained (fig. 35). 

Before passing upward to details, the general 
treatment of the elevation should be noted. The 
Anglo-Norman great church is a three-aisled build- 
ing of three storeys (fig. 35). The nave-arcade is 
the principal series of arches in the church, and 
divides the central aisle, or nave, from the side 
aisles. In order to light the central aisle it is raised 
above the roof of the side aisles, whereby we 
obtain a clerestory, through which the light passes, 
and which is contrasted with the blind storey or 
triforium that occupies the space of the aisle 
roof. Sometimes the triforium is transparent, 
as it is termed; that is, it is treated as a gallery 
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FIG. 36.—JEDBURGH. 


with windows over ће side aisles. 
is more common in France than in England. 
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There is more variety in the bay treatment in 
this country than in France, arising in part froin 
a different initial standpoint. The French archi- 
tects were more interested in the logic of construc- 
tion, and the tendency for their buildings is to 
become, as it were, skeleton constructions, and 
for the wall as such to disappear. The English, 
however, continued to regard the wall as a feature 
in itself, giving an æsthetic sense of horizontal 
continuity, as distinct from the vertical skeleton 
expression of French architecture. The wall, there- 
fore, continues to some extent to be regarded as a 
field for decorative treatment on its own account. 
A single instance must suffice, and is seen in the 
interesting bay treatment, favoured mainly by the 
Augustinians, in which the triforium is treated as 
a hanging gallery, depending from the main arcade. 
Bs may be seenat Jedburgh, Romsey Abbey, 
Oxford Cathedral, Glastonbury, and Dunstable. It 
gives a sense of height greater than either the simple 
two-storey or the simple three-storey treatment. 

Anglo-Norman piers are of two main types. In 
the first, which is more or less coluninar, we probably 
see a far-off descendant of the columns of Greece. 
There are two distinct varieties, of which one, 
although generally built up in courses, and not in 
single drums, still, in general proportion of capital, 
and base, preserves the characteristics of a true 
column. The other is a huge mass of masonry 
with a few moldings round the top in lieu of a 
capital. This partakes more of the nature of 
a, pier, and is peculiar to this country. Examples 
may be seen in Gloucester, Durbam, Tewkesbury, 
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FIG. 37.—NORMAN PIERS. 


etc. "The second type is the pier proper, developed 

from a section of wall left between the arches. 
Both these types develop in two ways which 

mutually influence each other; first, the struc- 



































Fig. 38. 


This treatment | tural, which is more particularly characteristic of 
France; secondly, the decorative, which is more 
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particularly characteristic of this country. In 
the first system additions are made to the pier, 
in order to support sub-arches and vaulting shafts ; 
thns we get a composite type of pier where each 
art is assigned to the performance of some definite 
nnetion. In the decorative system the pier also 
becomes composite, bnt in a different manner. The 
corners of the pier, for instance, may be chamfered 
off so as to form an octagon, or cut ont as at St. 
Lawrence, Kent, and ornamental shafts inserted 
(fig. 38), thus giving a sense of lightness to the 
whole. Later we find these ornamental shafts ar- 
ranged round the octagon formed by cutting off the 
corners. The octagon may become a circle. In the 
decorative system the change begins with the shaft, 
and the abacns remains square, and, in any case, 
the detached shafts have no direct connexion with 
the load above. When both load and support be- 
come very complex, the eye is snfficiently satisfied 
with the complex support for the complex load, 
withont logically following ont each subordinate 
art. The carpal and metacarpal bones in the 

eanty of the hnman anatomy may be taken as a 
parallel. The bases are generally set on a square 

linth, often with an ornament to fill up the angles. 
he commonest form of molding is a hollow above 
a round (fig. 39). 

There are three types of capital: (1) a pseudo- 
classic, a sort of debased Corinthian or Ionic, 
much commoner on the Continent than here; (2) 
a cushion-shaped capital which seems an original 
invention; and (3) the scalloped capital, a type 
derived from the cushion variety, which in its 
turn has important influences upon the next period. 
The abacus is always square, first with plain cham- 


SCALLOPED CAPITAL 
LEUCHARS. 


CUSHION- CAPITAL, 
WITH TYPICAL ABACUS 


FIG. 39. 


fer, then with hollow chamfer and small nick above. 
Passing правни we may note that the arches 
are generally round, although the pointed arch is 
occasionally found. "The earliest known example 
in this country is c. 1090 А.р., half a century before 
it becomes at all a general feature. The arcade 
arches are rarely of more than two orders (i.e. re- 
cesses or steps)—a main arch and a sub-arch (fig. 39). 
The moldings of the arch are very simple, a plain 
chamfer, a hollow chamfer, or an edge roll being all 
that is generally found. Door arches are often of 
many orders, being recessed sometimes as many as 
seven times. They are frequently mnch enriched. 

The featnres of the triforium arcade are the 
same as those below, but it might be noted that 
decorative development often makes its appear- 
ance here before it is seen anywhere else. 

The clerestory generally shows an ornamental 
arcade on the inner face of the wall, and plain 
round-headed windows on the outer face, com- 
monly with a passage between the two in the 
thickness of the wall. The Anglo-Norman window 
is generally widely splayed within, and set near 
the onter face of the wall, in which respect it 
may be contrasted with the Celto-Saxon window. 





It is not treated with the elaboration of the door. 
Some later Anglo- Norman windows show rich 
decoration on the outside, bnt it is interesting to 
notice that, whereas the door becomes a less import- 
ant member as Gothic architecture advances, the 
window gradually becomes the most important of all. 

In the roof we reach the most complex and most 
interesting feature in Gothic architecture. It has 
even been said by some that Gothic architecture 
is nothing more than the art of building stone 
vaults, This, of course, is ridiculous; the early 
writers, snch as Rickman, whose work still re- 
mains one of the most interesting on the subject, 
wrote of Gothic architecture with hardly any 
reference to the vault at all. There is certainly 
enough that is distinctive, and shows the whole 
spirit of the thing, withont taking notice of the 
vault. Gothic architecture is not the mechanical 
treatment of any one feature, neither the vault 
nor the buttress, nor even the window, which pro- 
bably, after all, is both more inflnential and more 
characteristic than any other single feature. It 
is not even a question of mechanics ; Gothic archi. 
tecture is architecture—a truism, one would have 
supposed ; it is neither engineering nor building, 
as some writers would have us believe. Hence it 
depends fundamentally upon esthetic principles, 
which, so to speak, set the mechanical Ast 
for the mechanicians to solve, and the latter are 
essential, it is trne, bnt only means to an end. 

Of course any one is at liberty to define ‘ Gothic’ 
as he pleases ; but to deny the title to such a bnild- 
ing as Eltham Palace or St. Peter Mancroft, Nor- 
wich, is so to cirenmscribe the sphere of inquiry 
as to make it of comparatively little importance. 
It isa primary and more fundamental question to 
find what is the root principle common alike to 
Crosby Hall, Exeter Cathedral, and Notre Dame, 
and differentiating these bnildings from St. Sophia 
and St. Stephen's, Walbrook, than to find what 
differentiates them from each other—not that this 
latter inqniry has not great importance within the 
larger sphere. 

A full disenssion of the vault wonld be impossible 
within the limits of this article, bnt it may be thus 
briefly summed np. In early days it was more 
common to find an open-timber roof, but a desire 
to give organic unity to the whole conception, 
coupled donbtless with the advantages of greater 
security against fire, led to the gradual substitu- 
tion of the roof of stone. This we find first in the 


aisles, and then over the wider spans, snch as the 
great English Chapter Honses, some of them 40 it. 
wide, or the high vaults over the naves of the great 





churches. The vanlt was almost always covered 
by a wooden roof to protect it from the weather. 
This is to some extent a false construction, which 
is at variance with the ordinary methods of the 
Gothic architects. Воб there are a few examples 
of trne stone roofs in this country,—the Treasury. 
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Merton College, Oxford ; Willingham, Cambridge ; 


Minchinhampton; Rosslyn; and Bothwell. 

The simplest form of vault is the plain barrel 
or waggon vault, which gives a great continuous 
thrust throughout its length, and therefore re- 
quires a very thick continuous wall. The effect 
is gloomy, because the lighting problem is difficult 
of solution. Large windows are impossible in a 
wall bearing a continuous thrust, and sloping 
windows in the vault are both weak and ugly. 
If a window is put in the vault, it is a natural 
step to carry up the vertical surface of the wall 
below, as we saw in Byzantine architecture (fig. 25). 
This at once suggests the treatment of intersecting 
barrel vaults, which is бреу suitable for the 
vaulting of a square space, A, O, C, being the square 
of intersection of two half cylinders of hemispherical 
section, corresponding to A’, O', C' (fig. 41, Гала II). 
This form of vault was used by the Romaus, and 
the tradition never completely died out; and this 
vault, the ribless quadripartite vault, as well as 
the simple barrel vault, is used by the early 
Romanesque builders, as in the castle a& Oxford. 

The intersection of two cylinders is not a circle, 
asiu the case of intersecting spheres (see p. 701), but 
an ellipse. This elliptical line of intersection is 


termed the groin of the vault. Directly the space 


to be vaulted is not square, difficulties arise, and 
as long as semicircular vaults are used they will 
not intersect at the crown at all, as the vaults are 
of different height (fig. 41, ITT). 


It is therefore 


Fig. 41. 


necessary to bring them to the same height, which 
may be done by stilting the narrower vault, that is, 








raising it on two vertical walls that serve the pur- 
ose of stilts. This may also be helped by using 
ess than a semicircle for the larger vault. But, 
in any case, the groins will become twisted in plan, 
as шау be seen іп lig. 41, IV and V. In the narrow 
vault it is obvious that any point in that vault, up 
to the height of the stilt, must be vertically above 
the line CD. Any point, therefore, being on the 
line of intersection of both vaults, must be vertic- 
ally above the line CB. The groin also must keep 
close above the side CB, until a height above A is 
reached. On the other hand, in the bigger vault, 
there is no vertical portion, and it curves gradually 
away from the side BF at the outset; the groin, 
therefore, will tend away from above BF, but keep 
close above CB. When the top of the stilt is 
reached, however, the narrow want curves rapidly 
over to the other side, but the larger vault con- 
tinues its gradual curve, so that the groin now 
crosses rapidly over to the other side, and then 
keeps similarly close above GF until it reaches G. 
In actual building the curve is generally coaxed a 
little, so as slightly to reduce the violent break in 
the line, as seen in the plan above, but in any case 
it is excessively ugly and weak, as the weight of 
the vault rests upon the groins. By making the 
vaults enormously thick and filling in the back with 
concrete, until the whole becomes one solid mass 
for some way up the vault, the weakness is counter- 
acted, but it means an undue weight upon the walls 
and supports. 

Now the great invention of the Gothic architects 
was the substitution of another principle. So far 
the vault has been regarded as фе jntersection of 
two continuous cylindrical tunnels, and the groin 
is merely the line of intersection. At any point 
along the vault we have, say at ML or HE (fg. 
41, V) a section of a perfect cylinder; the line 
of the groin, however, we saw was not in a plane, 
but twisted. The invention is to build the groin 
regular (2.6. in a plane), and then accommodate 
the vaults to fit the groin, which is made in the 
form of a strong rib to support the whole. 'The 
vault is built by first erecting a series of arches of 
regular shape (i.e. in planes), not twisted, to form 
the ribs. The short ends may be stilted, the 
diagonals segmental, and the broad ends semi- 
circular, so as all to be of equal height. The 
vault itself is then built, as a light shell, resting 
on these ribs. This shell is built in courses, as 
NP, PR (VI) which are practically straight, but 
very slightly arched to the rihs upon which the 
rest. The consequence is that, as now the she 
must follow the curve of the groin ribs, it cannot 
itself be part of a regular cylinder ; and as before 
the diagonals were twisted to suit the vault sur- 
face, now the vault surface is twisted to suit the 
diagonals. The result is a curved surface very much 
resembling that of a ploughshare. 

The ribbed vault—and by ribbed vault is meant 
a ribbed shell vault upon the above principle, 2.6. 
one which is structurally based upon the rib 
curvature—is perhaps the most distinctive inven- 
tion made by the Gothic architects. Ribs may 
occasionally have been used in earlier days to 
strengthen the groins of vaults, based upon the 
curvature of the vault surface, but that is not 
the Gothic vault. There is no doubt that the 
earliest vaults of this type of which we have an 
knowledge are those of Durham Cathedral. Suc 
were the high vaults of the choir begun in A.D. 
1093. The earliest properly attested date in France 
is, at the very least, more than thirty years later.* 

* The whole discussion of these dates, with regard to England 
and France, is given in J. Bilson’s ahle little book, Beginnings 
of Gothic Architecture (1899). No other writer approaches 
Bilson in his thorough grip of his suhject. A short résumé of 


the suhject is given іп the present writer's book now іп the press 
(Fairbairns & Co.). 
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As to the cause of the compartments assuming 
the rectangular form instead of the sqnare, it can 
hardly be questioned that the primary reason was 
esthetic and non-mechanical, as the great English 
Chapter Houses, with spans of 40 ft., where there 
were no structural considerations, are so built. 
The immense improvement to the vista, and the 
beauty of the apparent length thereby gained, quite 
apart from any [шшде of unified complexity, are 
sufficient to account ior it (fig. 42). The French 





DURHAM QUINQUEPARTITE 
CHAPTER: HOUSE, VAULT. 


Fie. 42. 


continued to use the square vault for a long time, 
taking two compartments of the aisle to one of the 
nave, even inventing the sexpartite vault (fig. 41, 
VIII) to get over the difficulty before finally follow- 
ing the English lead. The introduction of the 
pointed arch into the vanlt followed not long after. 
It offers an sesthetieally more pleasing solution of 
the problem of vaulting over à rectangle, at the 
same time preserving the level crown, than does the 
stilted arch (fig. 41, VII). The pointed arch in every 
rib gives a far more satisfactory sense of sesthetic 
unity than the mixture of segmental and stilted 
arches, and it also reduces the ploughshare twist. 

The pointed arch was used by no means solely 
in order to keep the level crown over the different 
spans, because in France the domical vaults, used 
when the ribbed system was introduced, continue 
even after the introduction of the pointed arch in 
the vault, and there is no attempt to make the 
crown level. Nevertheless, the fact that pointed 
arches of the same height can be erected over 
varying widths (fig. 41, IX) is one of their many 
advantages, as we may see in numbers of transept 
crossings, e.g. St. Bartholemew’s, Smithfield. 

An interesting variant of the sexpartite vault, 
which we might term quinqnepartite, occurs in the 
aisle vaults of Lincoln, which is an ingenious and 
more justifiable use of the principle, as there are 
two windows on one side and only one opening on 
the other (fig. 42). 

The origin of the pointed arch is another of those 
unsolved problems, hut it oceurs in the East long 
before it is found in Northern Europe. It is even 
found in Roman work—in the bridge of Severns in 
the Levant. It was certainly in common nse in 
France earlier than here, although an example is 
found at Gloucester (c. 1090), of which Bilson gives 
an illustration. The pointed arch cannot be con- 
sidered a specially Gothic feature, being found in 
various Eastern styles ; and, moreover, many build- 
ings where it does not occur are obviously completely 
Gothic in feeling. 

In connexion with the ribbed vault appears the 
other great invention of the Gothic architects, 
namely, the flying or oblique buttress, where the 
buttress, instead of descending vertically to the 
gronnd, is carried obliquely upon an arch over an 
intervening space. This enables the abutment of 

















the high vault to be carried across the aisles. The 
beginnings of this are seen in the demi-berceau or 
OD vault of Gloucester (c. 1090), strength- 
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ened at intervals with buttresses or ribs. But the 
perfect system brings the abutment to bear, not 
continuously, but only so as to meet the resultant 
thrust of the vault ribs that support the vault. 
This we find in Durham choir (commenced A.D. 
1093), where the buttress is carried over a semi- 
circular arch. It occurs also at Chichester (com- 
menced 1091), whereas the later development, 
namely, where the buttress is carried over a qnad- 
rant, was probably actually built at Norwich in 
1096. It was certainly planned and half executed 
at that date, as that which remains after later 
alterations attests. The nave of Durham shows 
it complete (A.D. 1125).* Тһе French examples 
are later, but the credit of perfecting the feature 
certainly belongs to them, if they did not even 
carry it too far. 

Anglo-Norman ornament, at first sparing, gradn- 
ally becomes rich if not over-ornate. The frequent 
use of arcades along the walls, particularly as a sort 
of ‘dado,’ and on towers, is the most prominent 
of these features, but minor forms are endless, of 
which perhaps the most common are given in fig. 44, 
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FIO. 44, —ARCADE AND MOLDINGS. 


It has been usual among writers upon Gothie 
architecture to speak of a Transitional period; 
hut as the special features that were supposed to 
distinguish it all appeared half a century earlier, 
this is only confusing. In any case, a division into 
periods is purely arbitrary. The whole story of 

othie architecture is one long transition, and the 
system of division into periods at all opens up the 
danger of considering the periods as though they 
were styles, which is to misunderstand everything. 

(e) The zenith of English Gothic. —Anglo-Norman 
work developed into what are often termed the 
Early English and Decorated periods—the zenith of 
Gothic architecture. Here we see a further develop- 
ment of those principles we have already noticed. 
The tendency of the English plan is to become 
longer still. The old short choirs are pulled down, 
and great extensions take their place. In the 
elevation we may notice that the tendency is for 
the bay divisions to become wider in proportion to 
their height, and for the triforium to diminish. 

* See references quoted above re the vault. 
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On the exterior the lofty spires of these two 


periods are the most distingnishing features. 
The decorative sense develops and shows itself 
in every member. Three great types of pier make 


their appearance—the South-Western, the South- 























FIG. 45.—PIER TYPES. 


Eastern, and tbe Northern. The South-Western 
is formed by triplets of shafts attached to a central 
core and ranged regularly round it (Pershore, fig. 
45). Itis probably directly derived from the Anglo- 
Norman composite pier. But it makes little 
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FIG. 46.—rTHE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 13TA CENT. CAPITAL, 


headway beyond its own district, and gradually 


dies out. Not so the South-Eastern and Northern 
varieties. "The South-Eastern type is formed by a 
centra) core with detached shafts round it, gener- 








ally, although not invariably, of purheck marble or 
some local varicty (fig. 45). The central core is 
built up, and the shafts are monoliths, or in two 
or three long sections with annular bands. The 
Northern type, e.g. Roche and Sweetheart abbeys 
(fig. 45), is a composite pier of several shafts allunited 
in one, without a central core, and seems to have 
originated from such forms as we see in Bishop- 
Auckland Castle, York crypt, Durham galilee, or 
Selby triforium. In these cases there are a num- 
ber of separate shafts not grouped round a central 
mass. In the Northern type the composite pier 
is huilt up in horizontal courses, and the shafts 
composing it are therefore not continuous. 

For a time the South-Eastern type carries every- 
thing before it and drives back the Northern, so 
that during the 13th cent. (Early English period) 
it practically becomes the type of the period, and 
is found, for instance, as far north as Durham. 
In the 14th cent. (Decorated period) the Northern 
re-asserts itself, and the South-Eastern type is 
driven back and disappears The Northern type 
remains supreme, as long as Gothic architecture 
lasts, and is found all over the kingdom. A very 
beautiful example occurs at Grantham, with the 
fillets particularly common to this type. In the 
same church is am early example of the South- 
Eastern type (fig. 45). 

The commonest base in the 13th cent. is char- 
acterized by the water-holding 
molding (fig. 47), developed from 
the so-called Attic base (fig. 2, 
ARCHITECTURE (Greek)) In the 
14th cent. the hollow is filled by a 
round, the lowest member often 
overlapping the plinth. The Eng- 
lish capitals are distinguished 





FIG. 47. 

from those of the Continent by the characteristic 
abacus, which in English work is almost always 
round, and in the thirteenth century consists of 
a roll and fillet deeply undercut, and in the 14th of 


a scroll molding. The neck-molding is generally a 
plain astragal in the 13th cent. and a scroll molding 
in the 14th. Those capitals that have foliage are 
marked in the 13th cent., by a beautiful type, 
apparently derived from the scallop capital (see 
fig. 46), and very different from the French type 
derived from the classical capitals. The English 
variety, which we may term stiff stem foliage, is 
generi said to have the same origin as the 

rench capitals, being derived from the classical 
volutes; but a careful examination of the capitals 
of the West Country and the North, where the 
national style has its origin, has led the present 
writer to the above conclusion. Doubtless the 
Continental variety was not without its influence ; 
but not only does the other derivation explain the 
general form more satisfactorily, with its stiff stem 
and without the lower band of foliage found in 
French work, but it also explains another peculi- 
arity of the English capital. The English Sinks 
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та. 48. 
tends to twirl round the capital instead of stand- 
ing ont from the centre as in Continental work. 
In the 14th cent., although the forms are some- 
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times exceedingly beautiful, there is a distinct 
artistic decadence. An attempt to be true tonature 
results in being untrue to the stone material in 
which the artist is working—a much more serious 
fault. The forms are ill adapted to stone, and, 
moreover, instead of growing up from the neck, are 
twined round like a harvest festival decoration, and 
have no part in the organic unity of the whole. 
The arches are pointed and with numerous mold- 
ings, of which those in fig. 49 are typical. The Early 
English moldings are marked by freehand drawing 
and numerous independent members, separated b 
deep hollows, e.g. Peterborough. Characteristic 
members are the roll and fillet and the pointed bow- 
tell. Decorated moldings are set out by the compass 
instead of being drawn OPER The fillets on the 
triple roll and fillet are set differently. The ogee 
curve makes its appearance, and a three-quarter 
hollow often marks off the orders of the arches 
(fig. 49). Up to theend of the 14th cent. the orders 
of the arch are generally clearly distinguished. 
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The development of the window is a long story, 
whose course can only be briefly indicated. The 
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FIG. 50. 


norma] early Anglo-Norman window is a square 
with a semicircle over it. This tends to become 








longer in its proportions, and the process continnea 
after the introduction of the pointed arch, pro- 
ducing the so-called lancet window, until such 
extreme examples are reached as at Bottesford, 
which is 8 in. wide and 15 ft. 6 in. high. The 
natural result is to group windows together, one 
being insufficient for lighting purposes (fig. 50). 

In the gable end the Soria arrangement in the 
first half of the 13th cent. is three windows, the 
central one raised to fill the gable. At first the 
windows are quite distinct ; then a common hood 
mold gradually draws them together, and finally 
includes them under one arch, The вшаЛ span- 
drels are first pierced with various shapes and 
finally eut out altogether, and then cusped as at 
Cirencester or Peterborough Cathedral. Bnt this 
pushes all the ornament up into the extreme head ; 
and it is perhaps the two-light window in the aisle, 
which follows suit, that tends to the filling with 
tracery of the whole head of the window above the 
springing (see examples in fig. 50). 

We thus pass from the lancet period to the 
first traceried period, which has been called the 
Geometrical period. This is a most misleading 
name, as it implies that the curves of the next 
period are not set out with acompass. Although 
at first glance they may not appear to be parts of 
circles, they invariably are. The real distinction 
is between curves of single and double curvature ; 
or the first period may be described as composed of 
independent figures—circles, curvilinear triangles, 
and squares (not spherical, of course), quatrefoils, 
trefoils, ete., filling the head of the window. The 
terms Simple and Compound would he short and 
self-explanatory. 

There are three main types of Simple or inde- 
pendent-figure tracery. In type]. (fig. 51) the circle 
or other figure rests on two sub-arches. The points 
of the sub-arches projecting below the central 
ornament are objectionable, and probably are the 
cause of type II. making its appearance, in which 
the outer curves of the sub-arches coincide with 
the curves of the window arch. Yt should be noted 
that type I. does not disappear but continues to be 
used, and this is the case all through the develop- 
ment of window tracery ; a new form does not en- 
tirely oust an old one. The objection to type II. is 
that it tends to push the ornament too much into 
the head of the window. In all cases the sub-arches 
may also intersect or be separated from each other. 
Type HL, which is really a three-light develop- 
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FIG. 51.—SIMPLE TRACERY. 


ment, has no leading sub-arches, but the arches of 
the lights alone, and no leading central ornament. 
The development into the Compound or flowing 
eriod is the result of attempts to improve type I. 
ivers devices had been tried to get rid of the ob- 
jectionable points, the hest being the disguising of 
them by a pointed trefoil. It ocenrred, however, to 
some unknown English genius that an exceedingly 
simple and obvious device—as is the case with most 
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great discoveries—was to omit the points, aud con- 
tinue the curve of the sub-arch into the curve of 
the circle. Thus is obtained a curve of double 
curvature or an ogee curve. The other side of the 
sub-arch is made to correspond, and we have a 
cirele supported on ogee arches (fig. 52, A). The 


bottom and top of the circle then disappear, leaving 
us the completed type L. of the Compound period. 
This develops on lines similar to the independent- 
figure period with a second and third type (fig. 52). 





PIG. 52.—COMPOUND TRACERY. 


The vaulting continues to develop. First, in 
order to reduce the ploughshare curvature, resort 
is had to elliptical ribs, involving a most difficult 
and complex problem in the setting out and erection 
of every vault. This is superseded by pseudo- 
elliptical vaulting, where, instead of a true ellipse, 
an approximation to the ellipse is made by parts of 
circles, which join at points where the tangent is 
common to both circles, so as to avoid breaks in 
the curve (fig. 53). The line of the pier or shaft 
from which the vault springs is also tangential to 
the arch curve. 
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FIG. 53. 


The ridge rib to mark the leading line of the 
roof, and also to provide a line of fitting for the 
vault shell, was apparently first used at Ripon. It 
has great esthetic value, giving continuity to the 
whole and a line of emphasis to the vista. Iiis, in 
fact, the dominant esthetic line of the building, 
corresponding to the keel of a boat. The French 
architects could not use it with any effect, on 
account of their broken ridge lines caused by the 
domical vault. Where they have used it the result 
is unpleasantly suggestive of the sea. 

In order to reduce the space between the ribs, 
and to make the filling easier, snbsidiary ribs 
are introduced, called tzercerons by the French 
architects. They were invented by the builders 
of Lincoln Cathedral and nsed first in a peculiar 
way (fig. 53). In the 14th cent. lierne or net ribs 
make their appearance, and give great complexity 
te the vaults (fig. 53). 

The buttresses in the 13th and 14th centuries 
become more prominent, and the pinnacle, giving 
additional] resisting power to the buttress, soon ap- 
pears in the Early English period. Angle buttresses 


in the 14th cent. are commonly set diagonally, 
instead of in pairs at right angles (fig. 54). 
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F10. 54. —EUTTRESBES. 


It is difficult, and indeed inadvisable, to try to 
assign any particular date or period for the summit 
of Gothic architecture. In many points it con- 
tinued to advance down to a very late date, more 
particularly in the development of towers and of 
the vault, but the decorative foliage certainly de- 
clines after the 13th century. For beauty of light- 
ing nothing equals the so-called lantern churches 
of the 15th cent., but the window itself is perbaps 
at its best in the 146. Jt is so with all arts; 
decadence does not come suddenly thronghout the 
whole, but sbows itself here and there, while the 
main trend is still forward. It would be much 
easier to assign a definite summit to French than 
to English architecture. In France there is a 
more or less definite single effort culminating in 
the 13thcentury. In England there are continuous 
new impulses: vault, wall, pier, foliage, window, 
and vault again ; each in turn seems to play the 
leading part. 

As said at the outset, the French and English 
styles'are entirely different. A summing up at 
this point of a few of the differences between the 
plan of a great English and a great French church 
may show that it Is surprising, not that they are 
now seen to be different, but that any one ever 
thought they were the same. 


The English church is long and narrow with three aisles. The 
French is short and broad with five aisles. 

The English West Front is hroad. The French West Front is 
narrow, in Notre Dame narrower even than the nave. 

The English transepts project enormously beyond the main 
lines, and often the English church has two or three of these 
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FIOS. 55 AND 56.—METROPOLITAN CHURCHES OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 






projections. The French transepts hardly project at all, and 
one only is attempted. 

The English church has a square East end. The French 
church has a semicircular che vet. 

The English church has a long choir, generally more or less 
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shut off from the nave, heing largely the result of monastic 
influence. It has no side chapels. The French church is broad 
and open throughout, with a short choir, largely the result of 
lay influence, and has numerous side chapels dear to the laity. 
The four enormous central piers in the English church show 
the central tower that dominates the whole. The French church 
has great Western towers, but nothing, or merely a ‘ flêche, at 


the crossing. enr 
The English church is cut up by screens and divisions. The 


h church is open (figs. 55-58). 
The interior of E ipu church is hard to snr- 
pass. It is exceedingly lofty, which gives it a 
most impressive character. The internal effect of 
the chevet is often exquisitely lovely, and the 
grace of the proportions as a whole, width of bays, 
and width to height, is in every way admirable. 

The English church in its interior depends for 
its impressiveness upon length rather than height, 
except where modern folly, as at Norwich, has 
planted an enormons organ that entirely destroys 
the whole raison d'étre of the building, completely 
(not partially) blocking the vista which would be, 
in its way, perhaps the finest in the world. Both 
English 2d French effects are delightful, bnt 
perhaps the French is the finer. Yet there is no 
reason why they should not be combined. 

Bnt with regard to the exteriors there is no 
eomparison. The English here loses something by 
want of height. (Visit Chartres, Amiens, and then 
Lincoln within two days of each other, and the 
result will be startling.) But the dominant central 
tower, the wonderful skyline, together with the 
tower-gronps, the grand projecting transepts and 
fronts, with their fine shadow effects, make the 
French examples look in comparison a shapeless 
mass. Where there is a narrow tall twin-towered 
front, there is an unpleasant effect of an over- 
weighted end suggestive of a giraffe. The Franco- 


FiOS. 57 AND 58.—LINCOLN AND AMIENS, 
German church of Cologne is perhaps the worst 


example of this effect. The differences extend to 
every molding and every detail, and to the spirit 


in which everything is carried ont: the French is 


more logical, the English more picturesque. 





(d) The Decline of English Gothic.—The last 
period of English architecture is marked by rect- 
angular forms and horizontal lines, and is gener- 
ally called ‘ Perpendicular.’ This word in most 
minds is so closely associated with vertical, that 
‘Rectangular’ is a more satisfactory name. 

Roofs become nearly horizontal, tops of doors 
and windows and all the arches follow the same 
tendency. There is often an actual straight 
horizontal line, strongly emphasized, above 
these features, particnlarly in the case of doors. 
Horizontal topped towers take the place of 
spires, horizontal transom bars appear in the 
windows, and horizontal topped panellings, instead 
of niches, occur all over the walls. Even the 
foliage and other ornaments become rectangular 
in form. 

The Early English period was an age of Ecclesi- 
astic reform, and the work of that period is marked 
by a certain ecclesiasticism in its planning and 
arrangements. The Traceried period of the 14th 
cent. 1s the age of the great nobles ; the very ecclesi- 
astics themselves aped the pride and pomp of 
worldly splendour ; and the churches, with their 
private chantries and heraldic ornament and such 
things, partake to some extent of this character, 
as Mr. Prior points out (History of Gothic Art 
in England, 1900). The people, too, are beginning 
to assert themselves. The worship of Our Lady 
being particularly the cult of the people in Eng- 
land, we find the Lady chapels being built all 
over the conntry, in most instances actnally at 
the east end, and approached from behind the 
high altar. The ecclesiastic privacy of the mon- 
astic choir perforce disappears. During the Wars 
of the Roses, the great barons gradually vanished, 
and the trading classes made their intlnence felt. 
This is the age of the gnild chantries, and above 
all of the parish churches of the people. The 
large proportion of our parish churches belong to 
this date, and are built in the rectangular style. 
Hardly a single great monastic church or cathedral 
was 1116 at this time, although, of course, there 
was a certain amount of re-bnilding and enlarge- 
ment. The chantries and other extensions affect 
the plans of the churches, and tend to obsenre all 
transeptal projections. 

The piers still belong to the Northern type, but 
incline to become meagre in their treatment both 
in section and in their capitals and bases (fig. 59). 
The S-shaped curve under the chamfered abacus is 
characteristic, as is also the curious cushion mold- 
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ing in the base and the bell shapeaboveit. Capitals 
sometimes disappear altogether, and the moldings 
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run right round the arch without а stop. Foliage 
when found is rectangular in treatment (fig. 59). 

The arches above show the same attenuation in 
the treatment of their moldings, and the distinction 
between the orders of the arch is often quite lost. 
The most characteristic feature is the cavetto, 
a deep hollow in the middle of the group (lig. 
59) The arch, both in the main arcades and 
in the window, is often of the four-centred variety. 
Most arches are struck from two centres, but a 
four-centred arch, while rising without a break 
from the springing, allows the crown to be com- 
paratively flat (DCEK, fig. 59). A drop arch, as it 
is called, gives the flat crown, but produces a broken 
effect where it springs from the shafts (B, fig. 59). 

The triforium, owing to the horizontal tendency 
in the roofs, practically disappears and becomes a 
mere band of ornament. 

The window gradually becomes a series of rect- 
angular panels, partly as offering increased strength 
for the vast windows that become common, partly 
to further the easy arrangement in the glass of 
rows of saints standing in niches. The vertical 
lines at first appear timidly in the head of the 
window, then ascend from sill to crown, and finally 
even cut across the tracery sub-arches (fig. 59). 

The vault still continues its development until 
we reach the wonderful fan tracery characteristic 
of this country. The multiplication of tiercerons 
seems to have suggested a polygonal form for the 
vault conoid, and from this to a circle is easy, 
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FIG. 60. 


and we reach the concavo-convex conoid of the fan 
vault (fig. 60). Тһе architects of the Gloucester 
cloisters have produced a delightful piece of work 
on this principle. But there is one objection, 
namely, that the flat central space makes an abrupt 
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break with the lines of the ribs. It is probably 
this that led to the introduction of the four-centred 
arch, which allows the line of the ribs to pass imper- 
ceptibly into the central space (fig. 60, Windsor). 

This is very satisfactory for a vault over a square, 
but the problems of satisfactorily vaulting a rect- 
angular space begin again. The most complete 
solution is by the Oxford architects in the Divinity 
schools and the Cathedral, which are not true fan 
vaults (fig. 61); and the same principle, somewhat 
meretriciously carried out in a true fan vault, 
appears in Henry vit.'s Chapel, Westminster. The 
principle is practically that of dividing up the 
rectangular space to be vaulted into a new nave 
and aisles, as it were. The springings of the vaults 
are then supported upon great transverse arches 
thrown across the whole space. In this way a 
square compartment is obtained in the middle, 
which is easy to vault, and the small minor com- 
artments can be treated by some other method. 
n the case of the Cathedral at Oxford they are 
very effectively treated as barrel vaults. 
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The influence of domestic architecture upon that 
of the church is a subject of great interest which 
has hardly yet received the study that it deserves. 
In early days many of the problems were first 
worked out in the Norman castles. Later, the 
domestic window with its transom bars and the 
beautiful open timber-roofs of the great halls had 
considerable effect upon church architecture. Of 
course, the plans and arrangements are different, 
but the spirit of the two is the same. Sometimes, 
as, for instance, in Belgium, the greatest achieve- 
ments are in civil architecture ; and although the 
bulk of these buildings in our own country have 

erished, such examples as the small Town Hall at 
ДЕ ра have а charm quite equal to that of the 
churches. But in any case, whether the building 
is for the Church, the State, the Borough, or the 
private individual, the artistie qualities triumph 
over the special difficulties involved in the parti- 
cular instance, and the series of buildings—castles, 
cathedrals, halls, palaces, and churches—is as noble 
as that in any style. 


RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE. 


When, at the time of the Renaissance, men’s 
minds began to turn back to the glories of the 
classical epoch, the result was naturally seen in 
architecture as in everything else. It was also 
natural that the beginning of the architectural 
change should be in Italy, as was the case in other 
departments of the movement, particularly in view 
of the large number of actually existing remains 
upon Italian soil. Тһе development, however, 
was considerably stimulated by the discovery of 
the manuscript of Vitruvius Pollio, the architect 
of Augustus, who wrote the de Architectura. This 
famous treatise, in ten books, upon the architecture 
of the Augustan epoch, was translated into Italian 
in A.D. 1531. In spite of the impetus thus given to 
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the study, it would appear to have been by no means 
entirely beneficial in its results. Vitruvius seems 
to some extent to have been the Palladio of his 
day, viewing the art in a cut and dried and some- 
what lifeless manner, which was not without its 
effect upon his followers of a later generation. It 
is true that Vitruvius’ work was drawn chiefly 
from Greek sources, although these were probably 
very late; but it must always be remembered that, 
in the main, Renaissance architecture was fouuded 
not upon the Greek but upon the Roman style— 
a style itself a hybrid and full of solecisms. Many 
of the criticisms that are brought against Renais- 
sance work apply equally to that of Rome, in such 
instances as the profuse use of meaningless decora- 
tion, and the unintelligent application of features 
imperfectly understood, e.g. the architrave that 
supports no ceiling, the incomplete drums, flutings, 
or drafted stones copied from unfinished Greek 
work, and chopped off sections of entablature, as 
in the church of St. Spirito, Florence. 

It may be said that Bruneleschi, the Florentine, 
was the first great architect of the Renaissance. 
He produced a plan for the building of the dome 
of the Cathedral of Florence soon after A.D. 1407, 
which was eventually carried out. The spread of 
the style in Day was extraordinarily rapid. The 
cause was very largely that the Gothic style had 
never firmly established itself in Italy: indeed, it 
may practically be said that it never penetrated to 
Central Italy at all, Even in Florence such an 
example as the famous campanile of Giotto has 
hardly anything of the real Gothic spirit, in spite 
of the applied Gothic features and ornament. It 
is not the living organism of Gothic structure and 
ornament, but a simple rectangular block with 
an elaborate veneer of surface adornment, The 
Italian medizeval churches were mainly ‘Latin’ in 
motive, and it was natural that the Italian mind 
should turn whole-heartedly toward a style which 
it had never in essence entirely abandoned. 

From Italy the movement spread throughout 
Western Europe with varying degrees of rapidity, 
and was strenuously fought by the architectural 
traditions of the lands into which it made its way. 
The Renaissance style made no headway in the 
East, because the Greeks, who for centuries had 
been the most cultured people of Europe, were at 
this time overwhelmed by the Turks. In fact, 
the sack of Constantinople in A.D. 1453, although 
it was the final blow to Greek civilization in the 
East, scattered the Greeks over Europe, and very 
largely made the Renaissance what it was. 

In the case of any revival or Renaissance style, 
it is always more difficult to make a division into 
periods than in the case of a style of true growth; 
because, in the first place, the individual factor is 
stronger, depending upon study and research, and 
also at any moment fortuitous circumstances may 
combine to make a particular building a more 
complete representation of the old style. But it 
may be said that Renaissance architecture was by 
no means wholly a ‘re-naissance’; it was in many 
respects a living style. And it may be noticed 
that it did pass through three more or less clearly 
marked stages, although these vary considerably 
both in manner and in date in different countries. 

The first period is marked by a distinctly Gothic 
tendency, besides showing a comparatively limited 
knowledge of the nature of ancient work. 

The second period, the period of matnrity, 
shows a much greater knowledge of classical de- 
tail and arrangement, and is marked by a much 
more definitely classical spirit. The picturesque 
irregularity of Gothic planning and elevation gives 
way to a precise and calculated symmetry. The 
style reaches its zenith and exhibits itself in many 
of the world’s noblest buildings, although the lover 





of Gothic architecture will always feel a certain 
coldness about them, and the lover of Greek archi- 
tecture will be repelled still more by their lack of 
spontaneity, subtlety, and delicate restraint. In 
the work of the second Spanish period there is a 
certain restraint, it is true, hut it is rather a formal 
coldness, and does not resemble the reserved but 
intense passion of Greek work. The nearest 
approach to the true Greek restraint is in the 
best work of Florence. It is to this second period 
that we have to look for the true work of the 
Renaissance. It is here that we learn what are 
really its characteristics. The first period is but 
one of transitional preparation, and the last of 
over-ripeness and decay. 

The third period, sometimes known as the 
‘Rococo,’ is marked by exaggeration, ostentation, 
and a still more mechanical application of rule, 
which proceeds side by side with a tendency to- 
wards slavish reproduction of ancient work. The 
latter tendency resulted in what is sometimes 
called the ‘ neo-Classie revival,’ doubtless hastened 
as an antidote to the extravagances of the Rococo. 

r. In the first period, then, the new style was 
fighting its way. Even in Italy, although the 
architects themselves were probably completely 
unconscious of the fact, the influence of Gothic 
work was quite marked, whereas in other countries 
the Gothic influence for a long time remained para- 
mount, and the period of transition was enormously 
prolonged; In France, even in late Renaissance 

ays, when Wren was building in England in a 
severely classical style, the high roofs and other 
features betray a Gothic origin. 

In Florence, although the classical orders were 
used, they were very much subordinated, and 
in comparison with later work their use seems 
timid. Their actual scale was small, and this also 
was the case with the ornamental features which 
are characteristic of Gothic work. There was still 
a teudency towards that multiplicity of parts 
which characterizes Gothic feeling. Windows are 
generally round-headed, often with sub-arches in 
the typical Gothic manner, and occasionally they 
even contain a sort of tracery, especially in France 
and Britain (fig. 62). Even pointed arches are used, 
particularly in Venice, as in the Doge’s palace. 
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FIG. 62. 


In Florence great use is made of rustication— 
one of the typical affectations of the Renaissance, 
which seems to have had its origin in ancient Roman 
work, where unfinished Greek work was copied in 
which only the outer borders of the stones had heen 
dressed. Ugly and meaningless as it frequently is, 
particularly in its aggressively finished forms, it 
is not so hideous or so foolish as the leaving of 
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occasional square blocks in a round column—a 
device that even the most extreme admirer of 
Renaissance work does not attempt to defend. 
This, however, does not appear until the style is 
more or less advanced. 1р becomes соттоп in 
France during the reign of Charles IX. (A.D. 1560- 
1574)  Rustication was never popular in Venice, 
where there had always been a certain true Gothic 
feeling, mingled with Byzantine, which was dis- 
tinetly opposed to anything Roman. Indeed, it 
was doubtless partly a survival of this feeling that 
caused the Renaissance style to be reluctantly 
adopted in Venice only when the 16th cent. was 
MAT advanced: A rather charming device common 
in Venice at this period may at this point be noted, 
namely, the so-called shell ornament (fig. 62). 

Another objectionable feature, apparently first 
used by Alberti in St. Maria Novella at Florence, 
in A.D. 1470, is the inverted console placed above 
the aisles, Presumably it may be regarded as the 
snecessor of the flying buttress of Gothic work, 
but it is utterly unfitted to perform any function 
structurally or ssthetically. A curve suited for 
a small decorative bracket becomes ridiculous 
when applied to a feature of the main composition 
over a score of feet in length (fig. 63). 
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FIG. 63. 


On the whole, it may be said that, although many 
churches were built in Italy during the Renais- 
sance, partly as a result of the counter-Reformation 
of the Jesuits, in the North the Gothic epoch had 
more than supplied all the churches that were 
required. Hence, religious buildings in the North, 
particularly during the first period, are compara- 
tively rare, and it is only in such instances as the 
churches of London built after the Great Fire that 
there is anything very extensive in the way of 
ecclesiastical work. It was rather a palace-building 
epoch" such as is shown in the great chdieaux ou 
the Loire, of which the Cháteau Chambord may 
be taken as typical. In the North, Renaissance 
architecture made its way very slowly, at first 
appearing only in minor accessories such as altars, 
tombs, pulpits, doorways, and occasional enlarge- 
ments, as the apse of St. Pierre at Caen. When 
the main fabric itself is attempted, the result is a 
building entirely Gothic in planning, arrangement, 








and construction, and the snrface ornament merely 
is of the classical type. Pilasters take the place 
of buttresses, and cornices the place of corbel tables, 
and so on, as, for example, in St. Eustache, Paris 
—an excellent specimen of the first period of 
Renaissance work in France. In Britain, although 
Inigo Jones and Wren introduced a pure classical 
style earlier than anything of the kind in France, 
this transitional feeling continued in certain dis- 
tricts very much longer, particularly in Oxford. 
As late as 1648-1652 the Ne tor little church of 
Berwick-on-T weed affords a most pleasing instance 
of the fusion of the two styles. 

In the South of France much of the work was 
done by bands of travelling Italians, who have 
left a considerable impress upon the minor features 
of the period in that district. In the main it is 
true to say that French work of the time of 
Francis 1 (1515-1547) is marked by a special 
elegance which is peculiar to itself. Yt is doubt- 
less the outcome of the elegant French-Gothic 
acting upon the Renaissance style, and applies 
especially to domestic examples. In England the 
Early period, which may be said to cover the reigns 
from Im VIII. to James I., may be divided into 
two. The earlier part, from the close of Henry VII.’s 
reign to the death of Edward vi., is marked b 
Italian influence, as in the case of Torrigiano’s 
tomb made for Henry VIIL, and the later part is 
marked by Flemish and German influence; but 
throughout the whole period everything is tenta- 
tive and experimental. 

2. In the second period we have the matured 
Renaissance style, when buildings were classical 
not only in detail, but in spirit. This may be 
said to have been inaugurated in Italy when in 
A.D. 1506 Bramante commenced the church of 
St. Peter's in Rome, a date which was about con- 
temporaneous with the very first beginnings of 
Renaissance influence in Britain. 

In this second period the picturesqueness of 
Gothic planning almost entirely disappears. It is, 
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FIG. 64, 


however, to be noticed that the great cross plan of 
thelargechurches, although carried outin a severely 
symmetrical manner, is the indelible impress of the 
Gothic hand upon the succeeding age. Even St. 
Peter'sitselfisso planned. Notonly so, but, in the 
case of both St. Peter's, Rome, and of St. Paul's, 
London (figs. 64, 68)—the two greatest buildings 
of the style—the more severely symmetrical plan 
of the Greek cross, as designed by the architects, 
was altered to the long-naved Latin cross in defer- 
ence to Gothic tradition. Both churches suffered 
by this arrangement, St. Peter's very seriously. 
The orders in this period are no longer used 
iu an unobtrusive manner, but become, except 
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perhaps in Florence, the main feature of the style, 
although, as in aneient Roman work, they are 
enerally little more than mere ornament unre- 
Ded io the anatomy of the building. They are 
generally treated on Roman lines; but there was 
considerable latitude, the shafts occasionally being 
even fluted spirally, or wreathed with bands o 
foliage and fruit, or, worst of all, broken by 
square blocks. The Tuscan order becomes clearly 
defined in Renaissanee work as a separate order. 
In Spain a new kind of eapital appears, termed the 
* braeket capital, in which two or more brackets 
spring from the head of the column. It has the 
advantage of reducing the strain on the architrave. 
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FIG. 65. 


In the best designed work one order is used for 
each storey ; and in France this arrangement was 
practically universally observed. This was owing 
to the supreme influence in that country of Barozzi 
da Vignola, author of The Five Orders of Archi- 
tecture, who had been brought back to France by 
Francis z. But in Venice Palladio introduced a 
system wherein one order ran through two or 
more storeys, minor orders being introduced in the 
storeys themselves. This unsatisfactory arrange- 
ment, which still further degraded the orders as 
mere applied ornament, unfortunately became 
popular in Britain, owing to the influence of 
Palladio, who was the inspirer of Inigo Jones. 

One might even make a division of Renaissance 
architecture according as the orders or the windows 
formed the main element of the wall design. The 
latter is distinctly more Gothic in feeling, and is 
found more particularly at the beginning and end, 
before the Gothic art had quite disappeared, and 
after the Renaissance had spent its force. To 
some extent the division would be one of locality. 
In Florentine work the order is always less 
dominant than in either the school of Rome or 
that of Venice, and this distinction may also be 
noticed in those countries respectively influenced 
by these schools. 

The column itself frequently bears the arch, 
particularly in early work, although the more 
usual arrangement is a massive pier with attached 
pilasters. Occasionally the unpleasant device is 
used of a section of entablature above the columns 
from which the arch is made to spring. 

The moldings of the orders and other parts 
were the simple circular sections of Roman work. 
The great series of receding moldings on the 
arches of Gothic architecture were replaced by 
square soffits; and string courses and moldings 
generally hecome comparatively scarce. Effect 
is given by strongly marked entablatures dividing 
off the storeys of the building, and altogether 
horizontal features become very pronounced. In 
Italian and particularly Florentine work, a great 
cornice of very large proportions is often used on 
the top storey, suited in its size to the whole 
height of the building and not merely to the 
storey іп which it occurs. This on the whole gives 
a pleasing effect with its marked shadow line. 





The ornament is founded upon classical Roman 
work; but in the hest Renaissance examples, 
especially in Florence, it is more refined. It 
should be noticed that Renaissance carving was 
almost invariably executed after the building 
was веб up. In Gothic buildings every stone was 
completed before it was put into its place. The 
result is that the jointings often cut unpleasantly 
across Renaissance work, whereas Gothic jointing 
and the carving-design are thought out together. 
It is simply one aspect of the principle that the 
Gothic pile was always essentially a building; 
the Renaissance pile was rather a monument, 
treated somewhat after the manner of a picture. 

The old Roman ribless vault was revived, at 
least in form, but a considerable geometrical 
improvement was made. In the plain barrel 
form it remained semicircular, but in the case of 
intersecting vaults over a rectangular space the 
curve of the vault was made elliptical, so that 
the diagonal groins might be projected as straight 
lines upon the plan (fig. 66). It should, however, 
be observed that in an enormous number of cases 
the vault was a mere plaster sham, and not part 
of the construction, as in Roman or Gothic work. 
All roofs in Italy were hidden within by ceilings, 
but in France and Germany the open timber- 
roof was made an important feature. The roof 
is of low pitch, and in the majority of instances 
so low that from most points of view the parapet 
forms the sky-line. In France, however, we find 
the high ‘Mansard’ roof; and in Germany the 
high roof with tiers of dormer windows is a very 
common feature. The fact is that German 
never wholly adopted the Renaissance style until 
long after every other country in Europe, and 
these high roofs are medieval in character. 


ELLIPTICAL VAULTING PRO- 
JECTING STRAIGHT DIAGONALS 
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FIG, 66. 


The glory of the style is the dome, which in 
its general treatment follows the Byzantine 
method. There is almost universally a drum, as 
in the second Byzantine period ; but 1t is made an 
even more important feature, and very commonly 
is enriched by a colonnade. Jt was usual to 
build these domes with an outer and an inner 
shell of different curvature and a space between. 
The outer dome is frequently a mere timber- 
framed erection, resting upon the other, as in 
Sansovino's S. Giorgeo dei Greci at Venice, or 
the outer dome of the Eglise des Invalides, Paris, 
which consists of three domes (fig. 66). In this 
connexion may be noticed the very great use of 
carpentry all through Renaissance work, which has 
been compared by some writers to the modern use 
of iron. St. Paul’s, London, has an outer and 
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an inner dome, with a briek cone between. St. 
Peter's, Rome, has two brick domes. 

Renaissance spires were not of common occur- 
rence save in England and Spain. They seem to 
have been invented first by Sir Chrisvopher Wren, 
but the Spanish use is possibly independent. 

In the second period round-headed windows 
were less frequent, and square-headed windows, 
often with small pediments over them, were the 
rule. The rustication, so common in Florence in 
the early period, was now generally confined to the 

uoins, as in the Pandolfini Palace designed by 

Jam and more or less freely copied in The 
Travellers’ Club, London. At the same time there 
was a tendency for all wall space to disappear, 
and for the whole surface to be covered with an 
exuberance of applied architectural features. The 
detail and moldings became more vigorous and 
elaborate, but lacked the earlier refinement. 

The Roman method of building had been 
largely one of veneers. The inner part of the 
wall was of inferior material, but the outside was 
cased with fine stone or more often marble. The 
Romanesque Gothic had made use of a double 
wall with a rubble core, derived from Roman 
use; but this system was gradually abandoned, 
and in the best Gothie work the wall was built 
solid, or at least all the face stones were bonded 
into and formed an integral part of the wall. 
The Renaissance architects realized that this was 
a better system, and endeavoured to follow it out 
in their work. At the same time veneer was not 
infrequently used, and plaster facing was by no 
means uncommon. This was particularly so in 
the last period, when panels, cornices, and orna- 
ments even upon the exterior were of plaster—a 
most unsatisfactory arrangement. 

In Italy itself it may certainly be said that 
there were three distinct schools of the art: 

(1) The Florentine, which depended largely on 
fenestration, and in which the orders played a 
secondary part. It was very severe, with a breadth 
and vigour of treatment exemplified in the due 
sense of the value of contrast as applied to plain 
wall surface and ornament, and again in the 
effective depths of shadow given by deep recesses 
and heavy cornices. It is marked by extreme 
delicacy in the ornamental carving. 

(2) The Venetian, which was shallower and more 
pompous, with great ornaments introduced for 
ornament’s sake, often coarse and over-insistent. 
There is less severity, and many enrves give a 
weakness of effect. Orders of varying heights are 
used, and are often piled upon other orders some- 
what indiscriminately. 

(3) The Roman, which is midway between 
the two in severity. It is marked by great 
pilasters of the whole height of the building, so 
as to give the effect of one storey, and in con- 
sequence of this it bas had a greater influence 
upon church architecture. The pilaster and not 
the column is used, as the inter-columniations upon 
so huge a scale would make the span of the 
architrave impossible. 

3. In the third period there was a distinct 
decline, and a great deal of extravagance and 
affectation, such as broken entablatures, and pedi- 
ments, and curved and irregular cornices. In 
Italy there is a peculiar lack of inspiration, and 
the work of Maderno and Bernini may be taken as 
typical. One of the most pleasing examples is that 
of St. Maria della Salute, by Longhena, in Venice 
(A.D. 1632). Its proportions and general mass are 
excellent, althongh the details leave something to 
be desired. Doubtless it owes a great deal to its 
situation. St. Genevieve (The Pantheon), Paris 
(A.D. 1755), although greatly superior to most work 
of the time, belongs to this period. It was built 
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from Soufflot’s designs, and is interesting as having 
the smallest amount of area of supports of any 
Renaissance church, comparing even with Gothic 
work in this respect. Compare its plan (fig. 67) 
with thav of St. Peter's or St. Paul's (fig. 68). It 
has not been successful, however, for it has been 
necessary to prop and support it several times. 


FIGS. 67 AND 68. 


The extravagances of the ‘ Rococo’ in France are 
even surpassed by the work in Spain generally 
known as ‘Churriguerresque,’ after the architect 
Churriguerra, doubtless partly caused by a 
revulsion from the over-bald mechanical style 
of such men as Herrera in the previous period. 

Tn considering the Renaissance style as a whole, 
certain broad chazacteristics should be noticed. 
In the first place, there was a very distinct 
tendency, particularly in the case of its Italian 
'nventors, to view the whole composition as a 
matter of line and proportion rather than as a 
building. There is often very little relation 
between the uses of the building and its form. 
Architecture is an applied art, and therefore, 
unless it be well adapted to the function that it 
has to perform, it cannot be a snecess. But, 
further, it is not only upon these grounds that so 
much Renaissance work must be condemned. 
Even upon :esthetic grounds, in the erection 
of a monument as distinct from a bnilding, it 
is necessary that the thing should form an 
organie whole; and a column which is the 
outcome of the esthetic endeavour of many 
ages to express the beauty of support, is clearly 
ont of place when it supports nothing. The 
concealment of construction and arrangement is 
a similar but different question. An enormously 
heavy lantern, rising above what is apparently a 
dome of light construction, may, it is true, be 
defended upon the grounds that it is obvious 
that there must be some further support within. 
The eye would, however, probably be zsthetically 
more satisfied if there were some indication of 
this support, as otherwise there is considerable 
though not absolutely certain danger of the artistic 
unity being marred. To treat the matter as a 
moral question is, of course, absurd, and simply 
shows entire ignorance of the nature of all æsthetic 
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philosophy. One might as well argue that a 
ortrait was false because it was not flesh and 
Blood but paint and canvas. But there is no 
doubt that Renaissance architects were in the 
habit of sailing very near the wind, and there is 
frequently a distinct want of harmony in their 
work. Some of the faults are directly traceable 
to Roman influence, and it is a pity that the 
greatest of the Renaissance architects were not 
better acquainted with Greek work, not merely 
in detail, but viewed as an artistic conception. 
As contrasted with Gothic work, Renaissance 
work—as is also the case with both Greek and 
Roman work—is more concerned with the building 
as a whole than with the parts. It is this that 
makes the exact repetition of similar parts a 
possibility. But when the Renaissance architect 
—as was not infrequently the case—allowed the 
quo of the detail to suffer, although he may 
ind precedent in Roman work, he falls far behind 
that of Greece, whose detail was the most exquisite 
and subtle of any architecture in the world. 
Connected with the desire to form a pleasing 
whole, is the immense attention paid to proportion 
and also to symmetry, which was regarded as 
the best means of attaining this end. With 
regard to proportion, it is doubtful whether, 
with all their rules and formularies, the Renais- 
sance architects were on the whole more successful 
than those of the Gothie era in this respect. A 
eertain level was maintained; but if these laws 
were a check against falling below, they were 
also a check against rising above. For an interior 
vista the Renaissance architects never surpassed 
such an one as Amiens, The proportions of the 
bay designs of most of the great Gothic cathedrals 
are admirable. With reference to their exteriors 
more may be said ; but as regards the proportion- 
ate disposition of its masses, it ud e hard 
to find any Renaissance building to rival Durham : 
certainly not St. Peter's, Rome, whose facade and 
minor cupolas are entirely out of proportion with 
the rest. It is true it is a work of many archi- 
tects, but so is Durham. St. Paul's, London, is per- 
haps the one rival; and St. Paul's, taking all things 
into consideration, is the finest of all Renaissance 
buildings. As for facades, the simple inevitable- 
ness of such an one as York Minster has deprived 
it of the praise it deserves. A facade such as 
that at Certosa will not stand comparison for 
a moment, neither will that of the Invalides at 
Paris nor the Pantheon, good as far as it goes, 
and certainly not Bernini's facade to St. Peter's. 
Again St. Paul's is the only possible rival. 

A great deal of nonsense has been talked about 
Renaissance proportions. One of the most char- 
acteristic qualities of Renaissance work is its 
treatment of scale. The parts themselves are 
few in number, but of great size. "The result is 
to give the impression of the building as a whole 
being very much smaller than it actually is. 
St. Peters, Rome, is the largest church in the 
world, but in effect of size it is surpassed by man 
a Gothic cathedral not айрып it in area. Tt 
is probable that the contrary result was expected, 
but such is the fact. It is true that there is & 
certain calm and even dignity about the system, 
but this should rather be set against the loss of 
mystery and suggestiveness. 

enaissance architecture is largely the product 
of scholarship, and as such it challenges criticism 
in a way that is поб the case with less ‘studied’ 
styles. It is therefore easy to form an erroneous 
notion of its value as a style in the architecture 
of the world, and to fail in giving it the place 
that it deserves. 
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ARCHITECTURE (Egyptian), — We shall 
here deal only with the religious architecture; 
but as that is by far the greater part of what 
exists, the discussion will involve most of the 
known facts. The divisions of the subject are (1) 
Materials and conditions, (2) Plans, (3) Elevations, 
(4) Decoration, (5) Furniture, (6) Popular shrines. 

т. The materials. — The materials necessarily 
condition the style and decoration of all architec- 
ture. In Egypt the commonest materials used by 
the peasantry are maize stalks, mud, mud brick, 
palm sticks, and palm logs. The simplest huts are 
made by lashing maize stalks (stems of the durrah, 
called bús) together by means of palm-fibre; the 
flat sereens thus formed are set upright at right 
angles, and lashed together down the corners. If 
the weather is cold and the wind strong, they are 
plastered over with mud. In this form the tem- 
porary dwellings in the fields are set up for two 
or three months of the pasture season. Where a 
column is required, a bundle of maize stalks is 
bound together, from 4 to 10 in. in diameter, and 
plastered with mud, thus forming an extremely 
stiff and unbreakable mass. Two such columns 
are even used to support the shaduf, or water-lift, 
which weighs two or three hundredweight, and is 
kept continually in swinging motion. In ancient 
times the papyrus stem was also commonly used, 
as well as the maize stalk. Mud brick was the 
principal building material in Egypt in all ages; 
even in the rainy climates of Syria and Babylonia 
it was universal, and in the general drought of 
Egypt it is an excellent material The mud 
requires to be mixed with so much sand that the 
grains shall be almost in contact, and then rain 
has but a slow effect upon it. Another way of 
making it durable was to mix it with chopped 
straw, or even grass roots, which bind it together. 
The brick down to the VIth dynasty was generally 

mre mud; the sandy and gravelly bricks are of 
ites age. Another form of brick is thin and wide 
like a tile, and ribbed on the face, in order to build 
it up by adhesion of mud on the faces, in forming 
arches. The palm-stick is used for fences, the tops 
being left with side leaves to form a barrier to 
men and animals. The logs of the palm tree are 
used for roofing-beams, but never for columns. 

The nature of these materials has led to the 
general features of the architecture. The constant 
use of a portico or verandah in front of house, 
temple, or tomb, results from the common use of 
bundles of maize stalk. The palm capital results 
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from strengthening the column with a coat of the 
harder palm branches, whosethin tops were left loose 
around the capital. The sloping walls of the pylon 
result from tilting the courses of bricks wd 80 
as to prevent them from being easily dislodged. In 
order to save the corners of reed huts ог brickwork 
from being broken away, bundles of stalke were 
lashed on down the edge; these were the origin of 
the torus molding marked by diagonal winding 
bands along the angles of the buildings. The fence, 
formed of palm.sticks with loose heads, lashed 
together near the top to a line of cross sticks, is 
the source of the cavetto molding with torus roll 
below it. The palm-log roof is copied in stone 
in tombs at Gizeh and Abydos. Thus the forms 
adopted for the stone architecture belong to the 
earlier materials, as in Greece. 

2. The plans.—The plans of the temples vary 
considerably in different ages. The earlier temples 
are scarcely known except from the plans of the 
Osiris temples at Abydos, and the views of primi- 
tive shrines. The hieroglyph for a shrine in early 
times retained the appearance of a plain square 
hut, with a fence in front of it, and two tall poles 
at the sides of the entrance. Another form is a 
hut with a domed top, and a low enclosed court 
before it, baying two tall poles at the entrance, 
and the standard of the deity placed in the middle 
of the court. The oldest plan of a temple at 
Abydos is a wall about 16 in. thick, enclosing a 
space at least 25 ft. wide and 42 ft. long; the 
entrance is a passage between walls 4 ft. apart and 
35 ft. long, facing south. This is probably of the 
age before the first dynasty. Of the first ЧУЛУУ, 
is a much larger and more solid building, 42 ft. 
E.-W. and 21 ft. N.-S., with the entrance pro- 
bably on the north ; the wall is about 8 ft. thick. 
A great temenos wall was built round the site, and 
a block of store chambers placed at the side of the 
temple. The same form continued through the 
IInd and IIIrd dynasties. Khufu of the IVth 
dynasty changed the whole worship, and made a 
great hearth of burnt-offering, where clay models 
only were sacrificed. This hearth was about 12 ft. 
N.-S. by 8 ft. E.-W. ; it was in a chamber about 
15 ft. wide, probably entered from the north. 
Round this was subsequently added a stone wall 
reaching about 6 ft. farther out. 

In the VIth dynasty, under Pepy L, a great 
re-construction took place at Аре The new 
temple had the principal door to the north, and a 
lesser one to the south. The building was of mud 
brick, with stone doorways; it was 49 ft. N.-S. 
and 23 ft. E.-W. in the middle hall, or with side 
chambers 58 ft. wide inside. The walls were 5 ft. 
thick. From the position of the doorways this seems 
to have been a processional temple, open front and 
back, for the processions to enter, deposit the sacred 
bark, and pass out by the other door. The sur- 
roundings were also altered. The old temenos wall 
had a stone gateway inserted, and outside of it, 
40 ft. in advance, was built the outer temenos wall, 
with another stone gateway. A colonnade led from 
the outer to the inner gate. To this temple Mentu- 
hotep added a colonnade on the eastern side. 

Another entire re-modelling took place in the 
XIth dynasty under Sankh-ka-ra. square of 
brickwork 47 ft. E.-W., 48 ft. N.-S., held the 
foundation of a stone temple, probably 44 ft. 
square. Ав this mainly overlies the Pepy temple, 
it was probably entered from the north, like that. 
The temple of Sankh-ka-ra was, however, not 

and enough for Senusert I., whe pulled it all 

own, and laid foundations over the pavement of 
his predecessor. This temple seems to have faced 
the East, as the outside length of it was 133 ft. 
E.-W., while only 75 ft. N.-S. The limits of it 
are shown by the corner deposits of the foundation. 


À great temenos was built around it, 192 ft. distant 
to the eastward, with a wall 23 ft. thick. To this 
temple Sebekhotep ш. added a chapel and doorway 
on the south. 

The XVIllth dynasty saw all this re-built still 
larger. The temenos was 264 ft. long, E.-W. ; in 
it lay the stone temple facing east, 215 ft. long, and 
129 ft. wide; the temenos wall was nearly 30 ft. 
thick, with gateways of red granite. Lastly, in 
the XXVIth dynasty, there was an entirely new 
stone D facing east, 132 ft. square. It seems 
not improbable that this also was of the processional 
type, open back and front. We have detailed these 
successive temples as they are the only examples 
that have p been observed and recorded, showing 
the growth and alterations throughout Egyptian 
history on one site. Many secondary details, and 
the outlying store-rooms, are not noticed here, nor 
buildings of the X1Xth and XXth dynasties which 
were in adjacent positions, but are too much ruined 
to be traced. The total result is that there were 
seven entirely different plans on one site, beside 
alterations to these. The direction of facing was 
successively S., N., N. ?, N., N. ?, E., E., E. 

Another early temple plan is that of Hierakon- 

olis. This was entirely of brick, but can hardly 

e earlier than the XlIth dynasty. Its shrines 
consisted of five chambers in a row, each 8 ft. 
wide and 20 ft. long. The whole block was 92 ft. 
wide over all. The shrines were each a closed cell 
with one door, and not of the processiona type. 

Coming now to the temples which can still be 
examined in a more or less perfect state, the oldest 
is that of Medum, built by Seneferu of the IIIrd 
dynasty. This is merely an enclosed courtyard 
(nearly 20 ft. by 8) against the side of the pyramid, 
containing an altar between two tall stelæ. The 
approach to it is through two chambers placed 
with their length across the whole breadth of the 
building. Next is the granite temple of Khafra of 
the IVth dynasty, near the sphinx ; the entrance 
to it is still buried, so that its nature is unknown. 
The first hall is 12 ft. by 60 ft. wide; the second 
hall is 22 ft. from back to front, divided by a row 
of six pillars, and 81 ft. wide; and from this 
branches another hall 33 ft. wide, divided by two 
rows of five pillars, and 55 ft. long. The whole is 
built of red granite. Neither of these was а temple 
in the usual sense, but a place for religious services 
for the benefit of the deceased king. 

The oldest temple of which we have full plaus is 
of Tahutmes ІП, at Medinet Habu. It is solely a 
processional resting-place for a sacred bark, open 
at both ends, with a colonnade round it for the 

rocession to pass, and six store chambers behind. 

f the same type were the subsequent temples 
of Amenhotep Ш. at Elephantine, of Ramessu III. 
at Karnak, of Alexander at Luqsor, of Philip 
Arrhideus at Karnak, and of the Ptolemaic age 
at Kem Ombo and Dakkeh. 

The other type of temple was not adapted for 

rocessions, nor, perhaps, for barks of gods, but 

ad a small cell as the sanctuary, probably to 
contain a single large statue too heavy to be moved. 
Of this type there seem to be two of Amenhotep 
HL, at Luqsor and at el-Kab; but all the others 
are Ptolemaic, as at Dendereh, Deir el-Medineh, 
Edfu, Phile (Isis, Harendotes, Arhesnofer), and 
Kalabsheh. Probably also of this type were all 
the late temples with monolith shrines, which were 
mostly set up in the Delta (Saft el-Henneh, 
Nebeshah, Tmey el-Amdid, Sebennytos, Bubastis, 
Baglieh) and less often in Upper Egypt, as at 
Abydos and Edin. 

The third type of temple was funerary, for 
ceremonies of offering to the deceased king, and 
neither for processions with a bark, nor for holding 
a statue іп a naos. Such are those of Deir el-Bahri, 
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Sety I. at Qurneh, Ramessu 11., Merenptah, and 
Ramessu II. 

For noting the various divisions of a temple 
it is best to take one built in a single reign, 
such as that of Khonsu at Karnak built by 
Ramessu ІП. Тһе massive pylon leads to the 
peristyle court, with a single or a double row of 
columns around three sides. This is the expansion 
of the portico of the dwelling-house, with a court- 

ard in front of it. Behind this is the closed 

ypostyle hall, which originated in the hall of the 
house which had sometimes a single column in it. 
At the back of this is the actual sanctuary, with 
store chambers at each side, and sometimes also 
behind it. The sanctuary was either a long cham- 
ber, with wide doors front and back, and a wide 
passage around it for processions to pass bearing 
the bark of the god; or else it was a closed naos 
containing the statue of the god. 

3. The elevations.—The elevations show almost 
always a slight slope inwards of the face of the 
wall, which is vertical inside, and thus becomes 
thinner toward the top. This form was inherited 
from building in brick. The doorways are, how- 
ever, always vertical The overhanging cornice 
with a roll below it was copied from the loose ends 
of the palm-sticks left free at the top, the roll 
being taken from the cross stick to which they 
were lashed. When elahorated, the cornice always 
has a palm leaf pattern on it. The columns are of 
various orders. The square pillar without any 
capital is seen in the temple of Khafra, and in the 
courts of the XVIIIth dynasty. Octagonal columns 
occur in the XIth and XIIth asties. The further 
truncation to sixteen sides belongs to the ХПіһ and 
XVIIIth dynasties. The palm column is apparently 
the bundle of maize stalks stiffened by a coat of 
palm-sticks round the outside, with the leafy ends 
of the palm-sticks left hanging free around the top, 
forming a capital. It always had a square abacus 
to carry the weight free of the projecting leaves. 
The lotus column represents a similar bundle decor- 
ated with lotus buds stuck into the hollows of the 
binding, and a sculptured capital imitating a half- 
opened lotus flower. The papyrus column is a 
bundle of papyrus stems, with a sculptured capital 
copied from the feathery head of the plant. The 
Hathor capital is usually on a polygonal column, 
or circular in late times, with a head of the god- 
dess on one, or two, or all four sides. In Roman 
times various complex types with foreign elements 
were introduced. 

The roof was either of wood, brick, or stone. 
The earlier little shrines were evidently roofed 
with the same stems which formed the sides. 
Brick roofing was certainly used largely for houses 
and tomhs, and probably, therefore, for the smaller 
brick temples. Barrel roofs 6 ft. across were com- 
mon in the VIth dynasty, and larger ones up to 
15 ft. wide in later times. For stone buildings, 
roofs of stone were naturally used, either of lime- 
stone or sandstone like the walls. But so strong 
was the influence of brick arching that the roofs 
are often cut out in a curve beneath, while flat 
above, as at Abydos. The earlier stone roofs are 
very massive. The limestone slabs on the tombs 
of the IIIrd dynasty reach the size of 20 x 8 x 34 ft., 
weighing 33 tons. The granite beams in the great 
pyramid are at least 21 ft. long, 4 to 5 ft. wide, 
and about as deep. For greater security, the 
early roofs were often pointed, and on the canti- 
lever principle; the centre of gravity of the block 
was over the wall, and it would not tend to fall 
even if the opposing block were absent. Such 
blocks sloped from 30° to 40°; and with their 

eat depth, as much as 7 ft., their resistance as 

eams was enormous. In the pyramids there are 
generally three layers of such beams, one over the 
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other. The roofing of temples was on a similar 
seale. Deep stone architraves rested on the 
columns, and large slahs stretched across the 
passage and chambers; those which roof the axial 
passage at Karnak are 28 ft. long. 

4. The decoration.—The decoration was the life 
of an Egyptian temple. At first the walls are 
severely plain; at Medum there is not a single 
figure or hieroglyph, even on the funeral stele. 
At the granite temple of Khafra nothing is seen 
but perfectly smooth granite and alabaster, with- 
out even a molding. But in the Vth dynasty 
the Ra temple of Ra-enuser is as richly seulptured 
as the tombs of that age. The temple walls of the 
XIIth dynasty were very finely sculptured, and 
sometimes richly rales ез optos and Kahun). 
In the XVIIIth dynasty the more complete temples 
enable us to follow the scheme of design. But it 
is in a quite perfect temple, such as that of 
Dendereh, that we can see the connexions of the 
scenes with the use of each part. On the outer 
sereens between the columns is shown the king 
leaving his palace, followed by his ka, and pre- 
ceded by an incense offerer. Then Horus and 
Thoth purify him, and the goddesses of south and 
north bless him. Mentu and Atmu—of Thehes 
and Heliopolis — bring him before Hathor, the 
goddess of Dendereh. On entering the hypostyle 
hall the king is shown sacrificing to the gods of 
Dendereh ; and along the lowest line of the wall 
are the scenes of the founding of the temple by 
the king, hoeing the foundation, and presenting 
the bricks for the building. In the next chamber 
the king proceeds to worship the gods. And on 
reaching the sanctuary itselt, the Xing is shown 
ascending the steps to the shrine, removing the 
band from the door, breaking the seals on the 
doors, opening the door, gazing on the оше 
praying to her, censing the sacred barks, and 
worshipping before the barks. Finally, he presents 
the image of truth to the goddess. Thus the 
decoration all has its purpose as an outline of the 
ceremonies proper to each part of the temple; it is 
a kind of ritual and rubrics in stone, like the scenes 
and figures of the early tombs, so that eternally 
the king should be considered to be performing the 
divine service in his spiritual person. 

Apart from the ritual decoration, there were 
many details of customary ornament. The palm- 
leaf cornice we have already noticed. On the 
screens of stone between the columns, and on the 
tops of shrines, a cornice of uræi was often placed. 
Such was originally proper to the judgment-hall, 
the deadly urzus serpent being the emblem of the 
right of capital punishment. A favourite com- 
bination was the dise of the sun, the urzus in front 
of it, a vulture's wings at the sides, and ram's horns 
above it. This represents Ra, in three aspects, as 
Creator—the ram’s horns belonging to Khnumu, 
the creative rain god; as Preserver—the vulture’s 
wings spread out being the emblem of maternal 
care; and as Judge or Destroyer—the serpent 
being the sign of judicial right. Where the dise 
is shown over a king’s head, it is often seen with- 
out the serpent, and with the wings drooping to 
embrace the king, as he is protected but not 
judged by Ra. Ея on the roofs of tombs, 
especially the kings’ tombs, there is a painting of 

tures, with outspread wings across the passage, 
along the whole distance, showing the protection 
given to the soul. 

A favourite structural decoration was a dado of 

apyrus plants along the lower part of walls. 

his seems to have been used in the Ist dynasty, 
to judge by the ribbed green tiles; it often 
appears in later times, and was usual in Ptolemaie 
А Roman temples. Similarly the ceilings are 


covered with a dark blue ground, spangled with 
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goldenstars. The stars are always five-rayed ; and 
the representation of stars with rays suggests that 
the ancient Egyptians were short-sighted like the 
modern, for stars appear only as points of light to 
long-sighted eyes. 

Of minor decoration there is a very ancient form 
in the figure of à door surrounded by panelling, 
which became the emblem of the tomb entrance, 
and is often shown painted below the sacred hawk. 
The ka name of the king is always written above 
such a doorway. The very elaborate coloured 
patterns of the panelling on examples in the Old 
and Middle Kingdoms should be noticed. The 
small square panels are probably an imitation of 
a woodwork screen built up of small pieces. Such 
construction was requisite in so dry a climate, 
where wood warped and shrank so much, and only 
small pieces could be trusted to keep their form. 
The medieval Arab woodwork met this difficulty in 
the same way. Another decorative use of wood was 
in the open-work carving of a pair of lotus leaves 
tied together, or a group of dad signs, which 
formed a fretwork over the ventilating holes in 
the screens. Similarly stiff bracing of woodwork 
was inserted to steady the framing of chairs and 
tables by fretwork groups of hieroglyphs, as the 
girdle tie of Isis, the dad, the mus , and other 
signs. Such furniture work passed on into stone 
decoration of wall surfaces. Vegetable decoration 
had a great part in Egyptian life. Every festivity, 
every soeiality, was a field for floral ornament with 
wreaths, garlands, and streamers of convolvulus; 
every water-jar had flowers over it and round it, 
and every group of offerings on an altar was heaped 
with flowers. Hence wreaths became a customary 
decoration on surface carvings and paintings. 
Also a favourite ceiling design was a vine trellis; 
and along the beams purple bunches of grapes 
hung down, made in glazed pottery. 

S. The furniture.—The furniture of the temples 
is frequently represented. The central object of 
devotion was the sacred bark. This was a boat 
about 8 ft. in length (Koptos, xix.), fastened down 
to a framework of poles by rope ties (Temple of 
Kings, уі). This framework was put upon the 
shoulders of the priests for carrying it in pro- 
cession ; as many as twelve to twenty priests are 
XO IU eaeh probably carrying a burden of 
half a hundredweight. To set down this bark a 
high stand was needed. This was sometimes of 
wood, a sort of square box with decorated panels 
(Temple of Kings, iii.-vi.), or a block of granite, like 
one in the British Museum with figures of six gods 
around it (see illustration in ART [Egyptian]. 
Upon the bark there stood a canopy or eatafalque 
of slender wooden pillars and a springy top of 
board; and from tbis was suspended the square 
shrine of the god, hung by ropes, and kept from 
En by guide ties at the bottom. The detail 
of the structure is shown in a working drawing on 
papyrus This shrine was elaborately carved and 

ecorated, and was almost always half-swathed in 
alinen wrapper. Fore and aft of the shrine were 
statuettes of the king and of various gods, adoring 
the divinity. At each end of the bark was a 
figure-head, and a great engraved collar of metal 
hanging below it. Some shrines had a winged 
figure of Maat, the goddess of truth, at each end, 
embracing the shrine with her wings. Such seems 
to be the prototype of the winged cherubs on the 
Jewish ark. Of other furniture there were the 
standards of the gods upon long poles, which were 
carried in procession, as well as the stands for 
holding the libation jars and other vases used in 
the ceremonies; the framed wooden stands for 
water-jars hung round with garlands; and the 
tall trumpet-shaped stands of pottery or metal for 
holding jars. In the papyrus of Ramessu ІП. are 


named the tables of gold, silver, and bronze, the 
collars and ornaments for decorating the statues 
on the festivals, and a great balance plated with 
electrum. The buildings and chambers which now 
seem so bare and blank were radiant with plated 
tables and stands, glittering with precious vases of 
gold and silver, ane bright with garlands of flowers. 

6. The popular shrines.—These shrines were 
seattered all over the country by the waysides, 
doubtless like the modern Muhammadan wely. 
Such local worship is directly contrary to Islam, 
and must, therefore, have persisted from earlier 
times, like so many other customs. There still 
exist models of these shrines of Roman ages, 
which were used for domestic worship in the house. 
They are shown as small chambers crowned with 
a pediment, supported by six columns—three on 
each side—which were connected by lattice screens; 
or as an arched roof carried on four columns, with 
a dwarf wall joining them; or as a small domed 
chamber with a doorway, exactly like a modern 
wely. The shrine in the house was a framed 
wooden cupboard surmounted by a pillared recess, 
covered with a cornice of urei; inside this recess 
a lamp burned before the figure of the god. 

W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 

ARCHITECTURE (Greek).—The subject of 
Greek architecture is one that has been curiously 
neglected in this country, and the student finds 
himself beset by an insufficiency of data and an 
atmosphere of uncertainty immediately he enters 
upon the study. This accounts for the vagueness 
and incompleteness of what little has been written 
upon the question. It is therefore especially neces- 
sary in dealing with the subject of origins to be 
upon one’s guard against certain popular fallacies, 
particularly when those origins are lost in the 
obscurity of a remote antiquity. A mere resem- 
blance between two forms is absolutely no evidence 
that one is derived from the other, and nothing is 
more harmful to true knowledge than the shallow 
kind of art criticism that makes such an assumption 
without a very careful weighing of the evidence. 
Art is in its essence creative, and, in a great art, 
even when it does borrow, the important element 
is always not what it takes, but what it gives of 
itself. At the same time, the higher the art the 
more subtle it is, and consequently by the inartistic 
observer the primitive borrowed element is absurdly 
over-emphasized. 

A familiar parallel is seen in the case of faces. The shallow 
observer is always noticing ‘likenessea’; the artist notea differ- 
ences. The stranger notices the ‘likeness’ among members of a 
family; those who really know the faces note the differences. 
Twina at first sight are often almost indistinguishable ; later, ва 
knowledge grows, we wonder that we aver noted any marked 
resemblance. (An excellent instanca of this ig seen on p. 715b.) 

The architecture of Greece, the most refined, the 
most subtle, and in some respects the most artistie, 
that the world has seen, is pre-eminently the natural 
architectural expression of the gifted race that pro- 
duced it. The Hellenic peoples were marked by 
extraordinary individuality and independence in a 
most unusual degree, and therefore, except where 
there is real evidence, it is not unreasonable to give 
them credit for invention, when the forms are such 
as might be developed from the simplest elements 
by any people of intelligence; and it is unneces- 
sary to seek for far-fetched resemblances to bolster 
up improbable theories. At the same time, of 
course, due weight must be given to the conditions 
of previous and contemporary art, whose influences 
doubtless made themselves felt. 

Of these influences three possible sources may 
be briefly noted—Egypt, Assyria, and the /Egean 
civilizations. In each case the most striking fact 
is the extreme differenee in purpose, sentiment, 
treatment, and detail that distinguishes them from 
Greek architecture. 
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(1) The earlier periode of architecture іп Egypt—ot pyramids 
and tombs—hardly need he considered ; partly because they 
belong to а time that had 190/3 віпса ceased to axerciae апу 
influence in Egypt itacif, partly ecauge they ага entirely foreign 
in intention to anything built hy the Greeks, who were never a 
race of tomb builders st all. Of the later Egyptian architecture, 
of the Theban period, it may be said that it was erected with 
more definitely religioua intent than was that of Greece. The 
artists were, to some extent st least, under the thumh of & 
priestly caste, and although art itself is in essence free, the 
purposes of the buildings naturally influenca to a certain degree 
the channels in which it moves, The effecta after which the 
Egyptian artist strove were mainly internal rather than ex- 
ternal. Throughout, tbe artistic motive is immensity and enga 
gestion, as contrasted with the special grandeur of Greek art, 
which expresses itself in reserve, refinement, and grace. Like 
tha Greek style, it is trabeated, hut вв thie is the first and 
most obvious method that occurs to every builder, it certainly 
does not necessarily constitute an ‘influence.’ The stone con- 
struction ie also a little too obvious sn expedient to be inter- 
preted aa a sign of influance, and there remains the frequent usa 
of columnsas theonly reaemblance. But these areof во essentially 
different в character, and their gradual development in Greece 
is so easily explained, that there is no need to make reference 
to Egyptian practice at all. 

(2) Assyrian architecture offers even less resemblance. It 
was of brick construction, 8 non-traheated style, characterized 
by the arch or the vault. It was primarily secular, and neither 
tombs nor temples played suy important part, but, as far as 
remains attest, the architectural spirit expressed itself in palaces. 
The ornamental datail in some ways reeemblee that of Egypt, 
and it is here that Greek work seeme to have certain affinities, 
although probably not mors than can be accouoted for hy a 
perfectly natural process of development or suggestion from 
pre-historic work in Greek lande. 

It may, howevar, he voted that the influence of minor orna- 
ment is always more wide-apread than that of major forms, from 
the fact of its occurring ороп more portable objecte. But it 
is a petitio principii to assume that the infiuence passed from 
Assyria to the Аревп suy more than vice versa. The probs- 
bilities are rather that there was a certain amount of interaction 
between the early /Egeen, Азвугів, and Egypt. 

In the case of Persian architecture, which may st earliest be 
said to date from в.о. 668, although sgsin antirely different in 
general intention from Greak architecture, there sre certain 
minor features of detail which offer slicht resemblances, par- 
ticularly in the columna. But as the styles are contemporary— 
8 fact invariably overlooked—it seems at least conceivable that. 
we should азвота a certain amount of interaction rather than 
definitely assert that the less original and less artistic reca alone 
exerted influence. The great hall at Persepolis may he dated 
с. 485 в.о. Therefore, to suppose that it can have had any 
influence upon Greek Ionic architecture is absurd. The temple 
of Ephesue, for instance, whose perfect lonic capitals cao he 
seen in the British Museum, dates from the time of Orcsus, 
whose empire ended в.о. 546. Tha infiuence is almost certainly 
that of Greece upon Persis, and not the other way. 

(8) In the third place, there sre the great ZEgean civilizationa, 
of which little or nothing was known s generation ago, and of 
which our knowledge increases daily. Here on Greek soil most 
probably may be sought those influences which earlier writers 

ave endeavoured to find in the afore-mentioned countries. 
Original аз the ZEgean work undoubtedly is, it ів not to he 
undarstood that it waa entirely untouched hy the neighbouring 
art of Egypt. The most original art may adapt to ita own 
purposes ingredients borrowed from ita contemporaries, or even 
from the past, although this latter is a sign of в fully developed 
art—one, if it may во he phresed, that has becoma distinctly 
self-conscious. But the point to he noticed is that any Egyptien 
infiuence coming through euch a channel to Greek art can, in 
any case, be only indirect. 

Here again, in tha case of JEgean architecture, the entire 
spirit of the etyles, which are those of palaces and tomba, aod 
not the work of temple-huilding peoplea at 811, allows at most of 
a limited range of influence. Tha wholly different art character 
of the two peoples, if we may group the ZEgean peoples as one 
and the Greeke яв another, is, however, в far more fundamental 
line of cleavage. The earlier art is more luxurious and less ra- 
strained. It is less structural in ita character, depeudiug more 
for its effect upon applied surface ornament. Further, the 
earlier art seems to have been lesa definitely intellectual, and 
expressed itself largely by an arbitrary symbolism, wheress the 
Greek, even when rudimentary, is marked hy an attempt st a 
rational and self-explanatory embodiment of ita content—a char- 
acteristic that grows more obvious ae Greek art reaches ita prima. 

There may, however, be & real though limited amount of 
influence in the case of ZEgesu art, even though such influence 
be denied to Egypt and the East. A point of architectural 
significance may he found in a method of building which in- 
clines to the uae of stone for the lower part of the work and of 
lighter sun-dried brick or rubble shove, faced either with stucco 
or à vaneer of ornamental stone. This method is characteristic 
of certain Augean work, and seems actually to hava been used 
by the Helleues in early work, as, for inetanca, in the temple of 
Hera at Olympia. This, therefore, doea point to an early depend- 
ance ; but it is soon thrown off. Tha orthostatai, or facing-hlocks, 
at the foot of tha wall in later Greek work may point to this 
origin (p. 679, fig. 1). It has heen suggested that the very plan 
of the Greek temple itself is derived from the megaron ju a 
chief'a house, as at Tiryns (p. 680, fig. 8). Tha plan of the 
Hera temple shows & very great advance upon this, which 


must have taken a considerable time to effect, implying several 
earlier stayea. The temple has been dated as early па в.с. 1100, 
in which case it hecomes doubtful whether it should be con- 
sidered as originally an early Greek temple, or a late Ægean 
building, adepted and gradually altered to the Doric style. 
The remaina certainly show gradual and continual alterations, 
whatever may he the explanation of them. 

There ara, however, questions of great import іп this con- 
nexion. The Greek races ава whole, and the greatest of them 
all in particular, namely the Athenians, were in all prohability 
a mixed race, descended partly from an Жреап stock (probahly 
noo-Aryan) and an Aryan-speaking people coming from the 
North. Therefore, although we Cant peint te distinct horrow- 
inge and definite features, directly inherited from the indigenous 
stock, which for convenience is here called ‘ ZEgean,' neverthe- 
lese it was the spirit of the ZEgean peoples, combined with that 
of tha Northern incomer, that produced the true Hellenic archi- 
tecture. It may even he hazarded as в suggestion that the 
vitimate decadence of Greek work was due to the gradual re- 
assertion of the indigenous stock over that of the incomer, and 
that the glories of what wa might term the crossed fruit ulti- 
mately succumbed to the characteristics of the original wild 
crab. In that case the decadence ів not a simple decadence, 
such 8s we may trace in the hiatory of the art of coinage in 
Northern Europe, trom the stater of Philip of Macedon to the 
БОГУОС coina of Britain, but the re-assertion of an older, more 
ornate, and leas restrained style. If, вв seems most likely, we 
are to regard Byzantine Greek work &s the true descendant of 
Greek art, this view receives a certain amount of additional con- 
firmetioo. [Au account of JEgesn architectura will he found 
elsewhere (вее p. 677 ff.)]. 

Of Hellenic architecture it may be remarked 
that it was a stone-built trabeated columnar 
style. It would be incorrect to say that its build- 
ings were predominantly religious, although re- 
ligious architecture payed an important, perhaps 
the leading, part. It must always be remembered 
that a religious building is the most likely to 
survive, partly from the natural conservatism of 
religion and religious veneration, partly as be- 
longing to a corporate pods in contrast to all 
private property. We should always, therefore, 
expect, even in the case of an age where the build- 
ing activity was evenly distributed, that remains 
of religious buildings would be the most numer- 
ous, of other public corporations next, and of 
domestic buildings last. The greater resources of 
a corporation, wbether religious or otherwise, tend 
to a greater scale and possibility of survival ; and, 
comparing religious and other publie buildings, 
there is always the greater need for alteration and 
change in the case of the latter. Even the change 
from one religion to another, as in the case of St. 
Sopbia, the Pantheon, or the Parthenon, is of itself 
only a partially destructive tendency, and indeed 
to this we owe the preservation of many buildings 
that would otherwise have been destroyed. An 
interesting case in point is the small temple of the 
Tlissus, which survived changes of religion for 2000 
years; yet directly the egis of religion was with- 
drawn the temple disappeared. i Р 

The same is true of Gothic architecture, and it 
is a mistake for the student to assume, as is fre- 
quently done, that the predominating character of 
an architecture is religious, or that it owes its 
features and style to religious influences, simply be- 
cause such remains are the most numerous. The 
овет of seale in so many religious buildings 

oubtless had its results in influencing other build- 
ings, but this is only one factor among many. In 
the ease of Athens itself the Stoa Basileios, the 
Stoa Eleutherios, theStoa Poikile, the Bouleuterion, 
and the Prytaneum (see footnote, p. 677) must have 
ranked with the greatest religious buildings, and 
the greatest conception of all that has come down 
to us, judged from the purely architectural stand- 
point, 1s the Propylea, which can hardly he classed 
as a religious building, actually having come into 
direct conflict with the religion of the day. 

Greek architecture is generally considered as 
divided into three ‘orders’—the Doric, the Ionic, 
and the Corinthian—which are variations in the 
arrangement or order of the essential constituents, 
These constituent parts, the stylobate, the column, 
and the entablature, are found in all three orders. 
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With regard to the temples, at any rate, it may 
be said that every building rested upon a plat- 
form or stylobate, geucrally of three steps. In 
this it may he distinguished from all other styles, 
where, although a base-mold or plinth may be 
found, nothing of this nature occurs. Upon this, 
as its name implies, stood the columns, and these 
in their turn supported the entablature or stone 
lintel which is the main characteristic of the style. 
This lintel, or trabeated, construction was used, 
not heeause the Greeks were unacquainted with 
the arch: apparently they deliberately rejected 
it upon zesthetie grounds. They knew of the arch 
in the East, and quite early made use of it 
occasionally for purely structural purposes, as 
in the case of a water-drain at Athens, a barrel- 
vault at Sieyon, the passage to the stadion at 
Olympia, an arch in Acarnania, and in the lower 
storey of astoa at Alinda. It is not altogether 
improhable that the Tholos at Athens was covered 
by a small dome. The arches of the /Egean period 
are not, as a rule, built with radiating voussoirs, 
although an example occurs in Arcadia. The 
arch priuciple is really involved at Tiryns, per- 
haps unconsciously, but it is not truly the cor- 
belled system. One may suggest that the reason 
is to be sought in the Greek type of mind, as it 
expresses itself both in religion and art, partl 
in its sense of reserve, the pndev буау of the tem Ë 
at Delphi, partly in its tendency to seek the 
highest in à completed and finished perfection 
that does not lead out beyond itself. Hence it is 
more readily satisfied in the rectangular selí- 
contained composition of Greek architecture than 
in a style involving the distribution of thrusts and 
the esthetic incompleteness of the line of the arch. 
This became one of the most expressive features 
of the essentially suggestive, rather than perfected 
or finished, medieval style. 
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The further major divisions of the order may be 
tabulated as follows :— 
f Cymatium 
Corona 
Bed-mold 


Cornice 


Frieze 
Architrave 
Abacus 
Capital { Ovolo 
Neck 
Shaft (including apophyges) 
Base c. moldings 
(Plinth) 


Stylobate or Crepis (the former is strictly applicable 
only to the top step). 


Entahlature I 


Order< Column 1 








| eclectic archeologist. 
| Hassan eolumns are not fluted, but flat - sided. 


1. The Doric order has generally been considered 
the oldest ; but there is no adequate reason for 
supposing so, although it is not unlikely. The 
pre-Persie remains from the Acropolis of Athens 
and the temples at Ephesus and Samos, Neandria 
and Naueratis, show Ionic work of very remote 
date. Indeed, one might even suppose that they 
are cognate developments from a eommon begin- 
ning, rather than that the one is derived from the 
other or is a later invention. The Doric order is 
marked by somewhat massive proportions; for 
instance, the eolumns of the temple at Corinth 
are 4'47 diameters, and those of the Parthenon, 
34 ft. high, are 6:025 diameters. The entablatnre 
is similarly heavy in proportion to the whole. 

The Doric column consists of a shaft and capi- 
tal only ; there is no hase. It is conceivable that 
there was originally a plain square base, and that 
a series of these have coalesced to form the top 
step of the stylohate. The early columns at 
Corinth (c. 650 B.C.) are monoliths, hut in other 
cases the columns are built up in drums, fitted 
together with the most marvellous accuracy. The 
shafts are invariably fluted, with a sharp arris 
between the flutes (fig. 2). These flutes are gener- 
ally 20 in number, but other numbers are not so 
rare as is commonly supposed. Thus:— 








8 Flutes, Troezen. mainder at the 
8 ,, Bolumnos. back are flat. 
12 ,  Assos. 24 Flutes, Temple of Poseidon 
16 , Sounion. at Paestum. 
16 ,, gina. 25 , ‘Isolated column in 
16 , Shaft found at Olym- situ at Assos. 
ia, prohahly|28 ,, Fallen fragment at 
oung Geloans’ Ephesus. 
Porch. 32 ,, Two drums from 
16 , А shaft of the Samos. 
Негеш. 33 Epidaurian’s house 
18 ,,  Pronaos of Assos at Olympia (every 
Temple. alternate corner 
20 , Megarian’s treasury has a bead instead 
at Olympia, hut of a sharp arris). 
only 11  facets|44 Naxian’s treasury at Delphi. 
fluted: the re- 
€ * 
ATTIC 
BASE. 
6% 
d 
DORIC. IONIC, Ж 
FIG. 2. 


The flutes are probably a perfectly natural de- 
velopment from the square pillar—a form not un- 
known in Ægean art—and, moreover, the anta in 
Greek work is square in section to the last. At 
first the corners would he eut, giving an octagon, 
as at Troezen, then these would again be cut, 
giving sixteen sides. This would be done, doubt- 
less partly for utilitarian reasons, so as to admit 
more light and give easy ingress and egress. But 
that the main reason was esthetic is shown, in 
the first place, by the fact that the eolumns never 
became plain circles, and, in the second place, by 
the fluting or hollowing out of the sides of the 
polygon. These greatly accentuate the effect, and 
thereby give «esthetic emphasis to the verticality 
of the column, empbasizing the outline of the 
column, and making it tell, whether againsta very 
dark ora very light background. The suggestion 
that it was derived from Egypt may be dismissed 
as fanciful, as the supposed prototypes at Deni 
Hassan belong to an age too remote to have had 
any influence. The primitive artist is not an 
n the second place, the Beni 


The flute, on the whole, points to a stone rather 
than a wooden origin, as it seems pretty clearly 
to be derived from a square, and not from the 
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round posts of a oe wooden style. Other 
Egyptian polygonal types are even less likely. 

The capital is composed of three parts. The аһа- 
cus is a square flat block that takes the bearing of 
thearchitrave. Below thisis the echinos or capital 
itself—2a bold molded member eminently suggestive 
of powerful piper Below this are three fillets 
to emphasize the neck. This gently curves into 
the shaft by means of the арорһугев, and at the top 
of the shaft, immediately below the apophyges, are 
three sinkings which prepare the eye, as it ascends, 
for the change from the vertical lines of the shaft 
to the horizontal lines of the capital. 

The entablature is divided into three portions— 
the architrave or lintel proper, the frieze and the 
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CONSTRUCTION. 





FIG. 8. 


cornice. The architrave is quite plain—a single 
solid block. In very large examples it may be 
necessary to use more than one block, but they 
are placed on their edges so as to present a single 
face to the front. The frieze is divided into spaces 
by upright blocks of stone (triglyphs) which support 
the real weight—a fact zsthetically emphasized 
by the upright channelling that gives them their 
name. ‘These three glyphs, or channels, are ar- 
ranged with two complete in the middle and one 
half on either side. The early form of the glyph 
seems to have been nearly round-headed (fig. 3). 

The spaces between are filled with slabs which 
do not support anything. These are termed met- 
opes. The metópée (i.e. the thing behind, or after, 
or at the back of the ope; cf. ueráópevov) is the 
slab that goes hehind the ope, hole or opening, in 
the frieze (fig. 3). This does perhaps imply that 
the interval was originally open. In a cella wall 
this would give light to ihe uilding (ті) in later 
writers means a window). Ina peristyle it would 
become useless; and the introduction of the peri- 
чү may have done away. with the custom. 

t does uot throw much light on the beam-end 
theory, as the opening would be there in any case; 
but the method of fitting invariably used—which 
is to put the slab at the back of the hole—and the 
name—which does not mean ‘between the tri- 
glyphs’ but * behind the opening ’—if they point any 
way at all suggest that the metope was always 
fitted as we find it, at the back of or behind the 
opening (fig. 3), which would not be possible if there 
were beam-ends. Inrich examples the metopes are 
sculptured, particularly at the end of the building. 

The cornice moldings need not be enumerated, 
but it might be observed that the uppermost 
member, the cymatium, is generally very similar 





to the ovolo molding of the echinos of the capital. 
This molding is carried up over the pediment at the 
ends of the building, and the corona or ilat member 
beneath it is repeated, oceurring once over the 
triglyph frieze, and once, with slight modifications, 
under the cymatium of the pediment. 

The Doric order is the most severe and refined 
of the Greek orders, and this characteristic enables 
it the better to act as the frame of the glorious 
sculpture with which it was adorned. The tym- 
panum, or triangular space in the pediment or 
gable, was generally filled with free sculpture, and 
some or all of the metopes were occupied by sculp- 
ture in very high relief. Та rich examples, as, for 
instance, in the Parthenon, it would seem to have 
been permissible to introduce sculpture elsewhere. 

In that example the famous Panathenaic frieze 
runs round the n part of the cella, withiu the 
outer range of columns. 

It is generally said that sculpture is a speciality 
of the Doric order, and is not found in Ionic, but 
for absolutely no reason. The Erechtheum, the 
temple of Athene Nike Apteros, the temple of the 
Ilissus, the great temples of Artemis at Ephesus, 
the temple of Aphrodite at Aphrodisias, the Mau- 
soleum, and the Ionic order in the interior of 
Phigalia, were all richly decorated with sculpture. 

2. 'The Ionic order is marked by several important 
characteristics. In the first place, it is a lighter 
style ; its columns are of more slender proportions 
and more widely spaced. At the same time it 
should be noted that, in proportion to the weight 
that they carry in the lighter entablature, they 
are no lighter than the Doric. It is less severe, 
and iu any hands but those of the Greeks might 
have become over-ornate. The columns have bases 
which show very considerable variety in their 
moldings. The so-called Attic base is not a wide- 
spread form, occurring only in a single instance in 
thenorth porch of the Erechtheum and not elsewhere 
even in that building (fig. 2). The Corinthian 
example of the monument of Lysicrates is, how- 
ever, but slightly different. The influence of this 
base upon the architecture of the world was extra- 
ordinary, but not more than its extreme simplicity 
and great beauty justify (p. 713, fig. 47, and еоп- 
text) The original form of Ionic base seems to have 
been a torus molding above a sort of plinth with 
severalastragals. The scotia below the torus was 
first introduced, and theu the second torus below. 

The flutings are generally 24 in number, and 
much deeper than the Doric. They are separated 
by a fillet in place of the sharp arris, which gives 
a very different effect to the column (fig. 9). In early 
examples the flutings were more numerous—40 at 
Naucratis, 40 at Ephesus, 44 on a votive colunm 
at Delphi. The sharp arris is also found in these 
early instances. The capital is lighter and the 
most distinctive feature of the order. It may be 
described as resembling a scroll upon two rollers, 
which form the well-known Ionic volutes. There 
is a very small cireular abacus which has orna- 
mental carving. The head of the capital, the 
echinos, immediately below and between the 
volutes, is also carved, and sometimes, as in the 
Erechtheum, the neck also is richly decorated. 

There seem to have been two early forms of the 
Tonic capital, that which may perhaps be termed 
folic and the Ionic form proper (Neandria and 
Heræum, fig. 4). It may also be noted that the egg 
and dart of the small echinos of the Tonic capita 
tend to diminish and become pushed up into the 
volute part of the capital. Tt is quite possible that 
this part isreally thedescendant of free overhanging 
leaves in an earlier form (fig. 4, Delphi). The archi- 
trave is not simple but divided into three facias, each 
slightly projecting over the one below (fig. 1). The 
fr'eze is a continuous band unbroken by triglyphs 
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and frequently sculptured. The cornice is more 
elaborate than the Doric, and the lowermost mem- 


NEANDRIA. 


HERAION 


DERE OLYMPIA. 


(ATHENE 
NIKE.) 


СореФісәт 





FIG. 4. 


ber, as found іп Asiatic examples, and afterwards 
borrowed in the Corinthian р is very distinct- 
ive. Thisisthedentil band, which may be described 
as a series of small blocks set below the cornice, 
giving the appearance of à square serration. The 
uppermost member of the cornice is almost invari- 
ably the molding known as the cyma recta (fig. 9). 
On the whole it may be said that the Ionic style 
is less robust than the Doric, and depends more 
upon architectural ornament. 








KORINTHIAN 
ENTABLATURE 
8 CAPITAL FROM 
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FIG. 5. 


3. The Corinthian order is practically only the 
Jonie with a different capital. We are told by 
Vitruvius that Callimachus saw an acanthus plant at 
Basse near Phigalia, which had twined itself about 
a basket of sepulchral offerings, and that this sug- 
gested the idea of the Corinthian capital. A single 
capital of this type occurred at the S. end of the 
main chamber of the temple of Apollo at Phigalia, 
all the other capitals being of a peculiar Ionic type. 
This temple was built as a thank-offering for im- 
munity dnring a great plague in either B.C. 430 
or 420. It might even be hazarded as a sugges- 
tion that Callimachus was associated with the 
architect letinus in this case, just as Phidias was 
in the case of the Parthenon. The ultra-restless- 
ness of the design of the frieze, and an almost 
over-elaborate treatment of the drapery, carried 
out though it may have been by Peloponnesian 








workmen, would point to the influence of an 
extreme Attic tendency, such as we would associate 
with Callimachus rather than with Phidias and his 
school. That Ictinus, the most famous Athenian 
architect, built the temple, and Phidias himself 
made the temple image, suggests some famons 
Athenian designing the sculptural decorations. 

It is fairly clear that the Corinthian capital was 
an individual invention, as it suddenly appears 
complete, late in the history of Greek architecture. 
What more likely then than that in this single 
central eapital, among a set of another kind, we 
have the original itself? This is strengthened 
by the faet that at Phigalia we also get the first 
departure from the true Ionie capital, showing 
obvious experimental tendencies in new directions 
on the part of the architect. Callimachus himself 
was famous as à worker in metal, and there is 
something suggestive of metal in the design, with 
its free overhanging leaves. That the inventor 
may have been familiar with the upward springing 
tendency of Egyptian eapitals is conceivable, but 
to suggest an Egyptian origin is merely to go ont 
of one's ax to find things utterly unlike. The 
capitals of the Horologium, or so-called ‘Temple of 
the Winds' (fig. 5), have the lotus leaf, but so have 
those at Persepolis. Vitruvius may very possibly be 
wrong, but to reject his evidence on the ground of 
his general unreliability is not of much assistance. 

The capital is found in a considerable variety of 
forms, almost always including some small tendri 
or spirals, totally unlike the Ionie volute, which is 
more of the nature of a thick scroll, or roll of cloth. 
Greek examples are not very common. Besides 
Phigalia, Pausanias informs us that it was used by 
Scopas in the interior of Tegea. The Choragic 
monument of Lysicrates is Corinthian, and the 
Horologium has Cormthian columns with acanthus 
leaves of Roman type. The temple of Olympic 
Zeus and the Corinthian Stoa, all in Athens, 
are other instances. A beautiful and somewhat 
peculiar example exists from the lesser Propylza 
at Eleusis. The temple of Apollo Didymzus at 
Miletus shows fine examples, and there is an 
archaic Corinthian capital of uncertain date also 
found at Branchidz near Miletus. But the love- 
liest of all Corinthian capitals are those of the 
Tholos at Epidaurus, obviously fairly early in date, 
and, with all their richness, marked by the chaste- 
ness and refinement of Greek work. The Corinthian 
order became the favourite of the Romans, and 
these subtle restrained delicacies were lost. It 
may be noted that in Greek work the acanthus 
leaf is worked with a crisp sharp edge, which be- 
comes blunt and rounded in Roman hands (fig. 6). 

This slight survey of the general characteristics of 
the orders prepares the way for the consideration 
of the commonly accepted theory of the wooden 
origin of Greek architecture. Itis generally said 
that the Dorie order is of unmistakably wooden 
origin, although it may be more doubtful in the 
ease of Ionic. The grounds for suggesting this are 
the triglyphs, which are supposed to represent the 
beam ends, and the upward slope of the mutules, 
which represent the ends of the rafters. These 
features do not occur in the Ionic order. 

In the first plaee, the general similarity in the 
main essentials of the two orders is far too marked 
for the principal source of origin and inspiration 
not to be the same. At the same time there are 
probably different contributory influences. 

The stylobate can hardly be claimed as anything 
but a stone feature, even though the upper part 
were timber. In Doric architecture, as contrasted 
with Ionic, the columns have no base, and the 
base is one of the supposed signs of a wooden 
origin, either representing a metal shoe to prevent 
splitting—a feature hardly consonant with a primi- 
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tive style—or a flat stone laid on the ground to 
distribute the weight. However, it might be re- 
marked that the distribution of weight is zesthetic- 
ally demanded in any case by the slender Jonie 
column, Тһе massive Doric column requires no 
base, and if it ever had опе, it was early seen to be 
unnecessary. Its proportions are obviously those 
of stone, as are the narrow intercolumniations. 
The more slender Ionic with its considerably longer 
lintel has a closer resemblance to wooden pro- 
portions. 16 should further be noticed that the 
oldest Dorie columns are the most massive, and 
niost obviously the outcome of their stone material. 
The tendency of development from a wooden origin 
would naturally be in the reverse direction. Pau- 
sanias says that one of the columns of the Hereeum 
at Olympia was of oak. It has been suggested 
that this was the last of the original wooden set, 
which were gradually replaced. There are, how- 
ever, difficulties with regard to the entablature, 
which would not fit equally well upon a set of 
stone Dorie columns of more or less normal pro- 
portions and upon woodeu oues. Nevertheless it 
1s conceivable, and the intercolumniations are cer- 
tainly wider than usual. 

The heavy Doric abacus projecting on all four 
sides is also obviously of stone; a wooden one 
would split off. To some extent the same might 
be said of the echinos, but its whole shape is essen- 
tially non-wooden. 

In the Ionic capital, however, we find proportions 
that ате not square and that would be eminent} 
adapted to wood. The grain of the wood mould 
run parallel with the line of the architrave. The 
spreading support is obtained, and at the same 
time the capital does not overhang at the front or 
the back, so there would be no danger of splitting 
off. Again, the spirals are a natural primitive in- 
cised ornament, equally applicable to stone and 
wood, although their final form is more suited to 
stone. Early incised and painted capitals have 
been found on the Acropolis of Athens. The Doric 
echinos, however, though subtle iu itscurvature, isa 
natural primitive stone form, claiming kinship with 








found. А true artist may have had the gutte sug- 
gested to his mind by pin-heads, and then created 
a genuine stone feature, but that has nothing to 
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do with a wooden origin for architecture, any 
more than the acanthus leaf implies a haystack as 
an architectural prototype. The raindrops may 
equally well have suggested the idea and have spon- 
taneously suggested rain-drops to children, who did 
not know the meaning of the word gutta. 

But the most serious objection to the pin theory 
is that gutte are not found in early work. They 
do not occur in the Bouleuterion at Olympia or 
the Selinuntine treasury, or in the newer, but still 
early, porch of the Geloans. They are not found 
at Assos or in the early Athenian fragments, or in 
the temple of Demeter at Pzestum. 

With regard to the triglyphs, they are in the 
first place needlessly enormous for any ceiling 
joists. They might be the right scale for tie 
beams, but they are then placed at impossibly close 
intervals. The dentils of the Ionic order would 
in many examples, although most of them late, 
approximate more nearly to a reasonable scant- 
ling. But the most pertinent question to ask is 
how one could have beam ends all round the build- 
ing at the same level—which is a hopeless im- 
possibility. Now, in the case of the Lycian tombs 
at Xanthos (fig. 7), where we have actual copies of 
timber work in stone, we see, of course, where ends 
and sides of the building are visible, that the ends of 


such a form as the rude primitive cushion capital of | the beams show only at the sides of the building. 


the Normans (fig. 37, p. 710). 

Tt is just possible that the different fluting points 
the same way. А polygon when fluted can give 
only a sharp arris. It is a natural and simple 
expedient, in borrowing the idea of fluting from 
the stone Doric form and applying it to the circular 
form, to leave the plain fillet which we find in 
Ionic work. The surfaces of the fillets are on the 
circumference of a circle and are not flat. The 
circular form is the natural shape of the tree-trunk ; 
the polygonal form is the natural development 
from the square block of quarried stone. 

But it is in the Dorie entablature that the 
wooden origin is supposed to be most conspicuous. 
The general proportions, which may be contrasted 
with the light entablature of the Ionic, are cer- 
tainly true stone proportions as we find them. 
The massive architrave in a single block certainl 
does not suggest anything but the stone bloc 
which it is, whatever may be said for the three 
facias of Ionie work. 

The triglyph írieze is generally said to represent 
the ends of the beams, and it is suggested that the 
оліфа represent the heads of the pins. What the 
regule are, from which the guttz depend, is grace- 
fully omitted from the theory. Now, in the first 
place, the actual position of the gutte suggesting 
a vertical pin is quite impossible as at 6 (fig. 6); 
but even if we try a diagonal position such as at y 
(fig. 6), the pin would be absolutely useless, as it 
would draw, and this is really equally impossible. 
A pin might be placed at a or a huge pin directly 
underneath at 8, but in neither place are the guttæ 


We also get a feature resembling purlin ends under 
the gable roof. It should be noticed that where we 
fiud timber construetion reproduced in stone, as at 
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Xanthos, Beni Hassan (Egypt), or Naksh-i-Rustam 
(Persia) it is in no case a building, but simply 
a representation carved out of the solid, and is 
entirely non-structural. It is, in short, merely a 
pictorial representation. Every material demands 
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its own methods of construction, and this is perhaps 
partieularly necessary in days of early development. 
Further, if they were beam ends, they would not 
occur at the corners, but a metope or a portion of 
the wall would finish the series. This again is, of 
course, the case in the Lycian tombs. 

The difficulty of the metopes has already been 
noted. But what are the vertical channels them- 
selves? They seem to serve the same purpose as 
the vertical flutes of the columu. But to emphasize 
the verticality of a horizontal beam is somewhat of 
a solecism. The suggestion has been made that 
they are timber markings—which is not merely un- 
true but foolish, for they could not resemble timber 
markings, which radiate from a centre. 

The very early treasury of the Geloans at 
Olympia is so early that it is not even Doric in 
character, but it is undoubtedly stone ; and if its 
influence may be considered at all, it points in this 
direetion. Although probably of the 7th or 6th 
cent., it may be set against the supposed original 
wooden Hercum. In several features, particularly 
its stylobate, its columns,* and its characteristic 
waterspouts, it anticipates Greek work of a later 
date. It might further be noted that the dentil 
band in Ionic work, which may possibly represent 
beam ends, is above the frieze, whereas the beams 
of the coffered ceilings in Dorie work are above the 
frieze, makiug triglyphs as beam ends impossible. 

The construction of the triglyph frieze, with re- 
bated uprights and slabs behind, isfound in the dado 
or frieze discovered at Knossos (fig. 15, p. 682). 
There it was obviously a stone construction from 
the outset, and was applied to the face of the wall. 
This is quite a conceivable origin for the triglyphs. 

In early examples the triglyph and metope are 
frequently worked in one piece, as in several of the 
treasuries at Olympia. This is also found in many 
of the stones of Libon’s temple of Zeus (also at 
Olympia), and was the case on the sides of the 
Athenian Hekatompedon. This of itself is enough 
to constitute a fatal objection to the whole theory. 

The slope of the under side of the mutules world 
not coincide with the slope of rafters, and (like that 
of the under slope of the cornice itself) is sufficiently 
explained as a slope to throw off the rain and pre- 
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veut its running under and down the face of the 
frieze. This device is common in stone architec- 


* There is some doubt about the assignment to this building 
of a column found at Olympia. 








ture of all styles. It occurs even in string courses 
of Gothic moldings. The mutules above and the 
regule below the triglyphs are a delightful way 
of softening the effect of these members and also of 
Providing for the eye an esthetic support or intro- 
uction to the frieze and cornice respectively. They 
correspond to the corbel tables of Gothic archi- 
tecture, which are more esthetic than structural. 

It should be noticed that Greek doors are narrower 
at the top than at the bottom (fig. 8). This is obvi- 
ously to reduce the interspace for the stone lintel, 
and would be quite pointless in a wooden construc- 
tion. Even as it is the lintels have often cracked. 
The exquisitely beautiful doorway of the Erech- 
theum had to be repaired in classical times. 

Perhaps then it may be said that we have in 
Greek architecture the work of a stone-building 
people modified in the East by a wooden type of 
work resulting in the lonie style, and perhaps 
slightly affected in Greece itself by a mixed style 
of stone and wood. To some extent the two 
materials have always been used together: doors, 
ceilings, and roofs tend to be of wood in a stone 
building, and door-sills and hearths of stone in a 
wooden one. In any case it is the remarkable 
adaptability of every detail to the stone material 
in the perfected style, and the inevitableness of 
Greek architecture, that give it its charm. 

Greek architectural ornament consisted in the 
first place of sculpture, either free, as in the case 
of the pedimental m in the tympana, and 
the akroteria (figures placed on the summit of the 
pediment, and on little platforms at the lower 
extremities and standing out against the sky), or 
in reliefs, as in the ease of the metopes and friezes. 
Seulpture also oceurs upon the lowest drum of the 
column, as in both the archaic and later temples at 
Ephesus. Figures in the round are used as sup- 

orts, as in the Telemones at Agrigentum or the 

aryatids of the Erechtheum or at Delphi. In the 
second place, there are the exquisite moldings, 
which seem to be entirely original, and in any ease 
the actual refinement in the forms used has no 
parallel in any other architecture in the world. 
The most important are the ovolo, e.g. in Dorie 
capitals; the сута recta, e.g. in the capital of the 
Doric anta; the сута reversa, or ogee, used in 
string moldings ; the torus, e.g. іп the Tonic base ; 
the scotia, a large hollow of double curvatrre, also 
found as a base molding; the fillet, a small pro- 
jecting square-edged mold; and the astragal, a 
small projecting round molding; this when sunk 


is termed a bead (fig. 9). 
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A remarkable quality of Greek ornameut is the 
adaptation of the surface decoration to the mold- 
ing which it enriehes. The outline of the orna- 
ment tends to be the same as the section of the 
molding ; thus the egg ornament is found on the 
ovolo, the honeysuckle ornament on the суша recta, 
the water leaf on the cyma reversa, and the guil- 
loche on the torus (fig. 10). 

In the third place, the Greek architects made use 
of colour, as for instance on the echinos molding 
of the Doric capital, and traces of it are uot infre- 
quent in many places. It is possible that more 
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was used than would he pleasing to a modern eye, 
particularly in cases where marble stucco was 
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FIG. 10. 


&pplied to some inferior quality of stone such as 
poros. But we are not to imagine that the Greeks 
were not keenly alive to the beauty of their 
exquisite Parian, Pentelie, and other marbles, and 
the major portions of the surface of the buildings 
remained without colour. A very small amount 
of colour judiciously applied certainly enhances the 
effect of the marble, which looks almost staringly 
white without it, when new; and the comparison 
between buildings with and without colour may 
profitahly be made in modern Athens to-day. 

The workmanship of Greek architecture has 
never heen approached, although some of their 
methods of construction are not above criticism, 

articularly in early work, as for instance in the 
Blocks laced on edge on the face of the foot of 
the wall, forming a course much higher than the 
other courses (orthostatai) (fig. 1 in ARCHITECTURE 
[4Egean]. Very little bond is used in Greek work, 
but the size of the blocks makes these things a 
matter of small moment. Mortar was never used, 

et so accurately are the stones fitted that in some 
instances they have actually grown together, and 
survived the accident of a fall without coming apart. 
Dowels are very frequently used, however, and 
their different shapes are useful for the determina- 
tion of dates. 

The methods employed can largely he gathered 
from internal evidence, particularly in the case of 
unfinished buildings. The building was apparently 
completed before the final dressing of the stone, 
which was done from the top downwards as the 
scaffolding was removed. The fine dressings on the 
faces of the stones, worked only for a short distance 
from the joint, and the short flutings of an inch or 
two at the top and bottom of columns, otherwise 
plain, are instances that may he cited of unfinished 
work, both of which have been ignorantly copied 
in Roman and modern times as though complete. 
Even in the finest work there is always a difference 
between the top joint of the column, which shows 
distinctly, and the others; as the flutings on the 
top БЇ, which included the capital, were worked 
before it was placed in position. The rest of the 
fluting was worked when the joints had heen made 
absolutely true hy turning the blocks round and 
round after being placed in position. This seems to 
be the explanation both of their finer joints and of 
the wooden plugs and pins that have been found in 
the centre of the Parthenon drums (fig. 2, p. 679). 
The pin would he just strong enough to stand the 
turning of the drum but could not add any real 
strength to the building. The ankones, or project- 
ing pieces found on unfinished drums and on other 
blocks, must have been used for this turning pro- 
cess. Doubtless they would also have heen con- 
venient for hoisting, but a quite unnecessary 
Inxury, whereas the turning of a round drum would 
have been impossible without some snch thing. 
The uppermost block could not be turned for fear 
of chipping the finished edge, hence the difference 








between that and the joints that were finished 
afterwards, which is always noticeable. The joints 
in the walls were prohably made accurate by a 
similar process of pushing the blocks hackwards 
and forwards, so as to grind the contiguous sur- 
faces ahsolutely true, with the result that the finest 
knife blade could not be inserted anywhere be- 
tween these mortarless joints. For this again the 
ankones would be eal Every piece of carving, 
as for instance in the moldings of the Erechthenm, 
is executed with a minuteness of finish that one 
would naturally associate with ivory carving rather 
than with work in stone. 

Jt is, however, the subtle cnrvatures in Greek 
architecture that are its most remarkable refine- 
ment, and the whole prohlem connected with them 
offers in itself a wide field for study. The follow- 
ing points may, however, he noted here. In the 
first place, it may be broadly stated that there are 
no straight lines in a Greek building of the finest 
class—a rather startling discovery to those who 
are accustomed to think of a Greek building as 
composed of nothing else. 

Taking the principal lines of a building, the 
stylohate and the architrave, we find in each 
case a slight curve amounting to a rise of about 
33 in. in the case of the long sides of the Parthenon, 
228 ft. in length, and about 2 in. in the short 
sides, 101 ft. in breadth. These curves occur in 
the temple of Hephestus and the Propylea, but 
apparently not in the colonies or at Bassz or 
Aigina. The next most important curve is the 
entasis of the columns, which is a convex departure 
from the straight amounting in the Parthenon to 
2 of an inch at a point about £ of the height from 
the ground, the columns being 34 ft. in height. 
The entasis of the Erechthenm shafts is even more 
subtle, += of the length of the shaft and у} of 
the lower diameter, against ri; and +k in the 
Parthenon. It should be noticed that these curves 
are not segments of circles but parabolic, or in 
some cases hyperbolic ; but whether they were laid 
out mathematically or by eye seems to be ur- 
certain. We may assume that the eye which 
would be sufficiently accurate to appreciate such a 
subtle distinction of curvature saat probably be 
equal to the task of drawing the curve with a 
sufficient degree of precision. In the case of the 


FIG. 11.—SUBTLE CURVES, ETC., OF PARTHENON EXAGGERATED. 


echinos of the Parthenon, what appears at first 
glance to be a straight line rounded off at the end 
is found to he a subtle curve throughout, but the 
application of a ‘straight-edge’ to it reveals how 
minute this curvature is. 

In addition to these refinements of curvature, 
others may he noticed. The columns that appear 
to the modern eye to be vertical really incline 
inwards towards the centre, so that the lines of the 
side columns in the Parthenon would meet at a 

oint a mile and a quarter above the earth (fig. 11). 

he inclination of front to back is similar, and of 
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course all the intermediate columns incline propor- 
tionately. It is also preserved in the faces of the 
entablature and the pediment and the steps of the 
stylobate. But here a counter subtlety is intro- 
duced, and the faces of the higher moldings are 
slightly inclined the reverse way, so as to counteract 
undue foreshortening, occasioned by the other pro- 
cess and by their actual height above the ground. 

It might also be observed that the angle columns 
are an inch or so wider than the others. The 
intercolumniations are slightly smaller, so as to 
bring the angle column under the triglyph. There 
is an exception in the temple of Demeter at 
Paestum, where the last metope is made larger 
so as to attain the same result. 

The extraordinary skill and refinement required 
may perhaps best be realized, as Professor E. 
Gardner suggests, by considering the case of the 
bottom corner drum. Неге then what do we find? 
In the first place, the base of the drum has to be 
cut so as to allow for the curve of 34 in. in 228 ft. 
But the mason has also to consider the curve, 
running at right angles to this, of 2 in. in 101 ft. 
This would be sufficiently puzzling if the axis of 
the column were vertical; but it is not. It has to 
be so inclined that it shall meet the axis of the 
corresponding column at the other end of the front, 
at a point 14 miles above the earth, and a similar 
inclination has to be made in the other direction 
along theside. Added to this, the edge of the step 
from which he works is not vertical ; and, further, 
he has to allow for the beginning of the entasis a 
curve of 8 in. in 34 ft. Those who are familiar 
with the extreme difficulty of cutting a voussoir 
for an arch in a curved wall—a comparatively 
simple process—will appreciate the work of the 
Greek mason. For not only did he conform to 
these requirements, but he executed it all with a 
nicety that would not admit of a sheet of paper 
being put into the joint. The voussoirs of the 
arches in such a building as the circular nave of 
the Temple Church, London, are well cut, but it is 
mere child’s play in comparison. 

It may wall be asked for what, purpose all these 
things were done, and in any ease the answer seems 
to throw light upon the character of the Greek mind, 
confirming what might have been otherwise deduced. 

It has generally been said that these are optical 
corrections, that the entasis of the column counter- 
acts the tendency of two straight lines to appear 
hollow in the middle, that a straight architrave 
would appear to sag and a straight stylobate would 
appear to curve up at the ends, that the slope in- 
wards is to correct a tendency of the columns to 
appear out of the vertical and overhang at the top. 

t may be so. 

But there are certain objections to the optical 

illusion theory. 


In the first place, what doee this theory mean? It meane that 
the result of all the curves ie to give lines that are optically 
straight and optically vertical as the cage may be. If this is not 
the result, the optical illusion theory is ridiculous, as its only 
object is to avoid the appearance of curvea and deviations from 
the vertical, which on this theory are ex hypothesi ugly. Now, 
it is quite true that in very early buildings, e.g. Corinth, there 
is по entasis. But when It first appears what do we find? An 
enormous swelling visible for miles, that no optical illusion could 
ever make look straight. Тһе curve can be there for no con- 
ceivable object but that it should be sesa. But, further, the 
parabolic curve with its maximum deviation at ? from the base 
would not he correct for the correction of an optical illusion, 
whatever the amount of the curvature. In the case of the 
echinoe there ie uo possible euggestion of euch a theory, bnt we 
find a similar curve; and what is most important is that, ia the 
early CA piens itis coarse, just ae in the case of the entasis, and 
ultimately becomesrefined. These curves, then, were obviously 
delighted in for their owa sake, and, as the eye became more 
trained, it naturally demanded that they should become more 
eubtle. There remain, then, the curves of the entablature and 
the etylobate. Now, if the side of the building he viewed from 
some little distance, the optical illusion caused by these lines 
would be the same ая that caueed by the lines of the colnmn ; in 
other words, the architrave would drop iu the middle and the 


atylobate rise, ia which case the correction for the stylobate 
should be the reverse of what itis. To oue standing upon the 
etylobate or very near it and above it, thia correction might be 
valuable, but in that case the architrave wonld be wrong in ite 
turn. It is very doubtful whether there is any optical illusion 
at all in the cage of straight-sided columns. If there were con- 


FIG. 12.—DIAGRAM SHOWINO OPTICAL ILLUSION CAUSED BY 
ANGULAR WINES IN PROXIMITY TO PARALLEL LINES. 


cave curves (or lines at an angle aear them, as in the pediment 
and architrave) this might be the case. The line of the archi- 
trave is a legitimate iastance becanee of the triangular pediment, 
but the line of the stylobate is not, and would appear to curve 
down at the ends even though there ie ao curve or angle below 
it (eee diagram and test with ruler). 

Ag to the inclination inwards of the columns, the upholders of 
this theory urge in the same breath that it is a correction of an 
illusion of the columa not looking vertical, aad that it gives a 
раш pyramidal appearance. If it does oae, it cannot do 
the other. 


That optical illusions were also considered, 
seems, however, certainly to be the case; the 
thickness of the angle columns and several other 
such subtleties appear to show it. Moreover, at 
Priene is an interesting diagram on the faces of the 
апіге of a temple, showing the correction of propor- 
tions as they AUS to the eye in perspective. 

Although, then, the optical illusion may have 
some influence, it seems more rational to fall back 
upon principles of æsthetic for the main reasons. 
It is clear in the case of the entasis and the echinos 
curve that it is pure delight in the curve. Doubt- 
less this is associated with what we might term a 
mechanico-esthetie reason. These curves are un- 
doubtedly suggestive of strength and of organic 
growth, and may be paralleled by the exceed- 
ingly subtle curves in a human arm. The shape, 
ined. would actually be stronger, although of 
course there is no practical need for it, as the 
margin of material to work done, allowed by the 
Greek, was very large, something like 3 to 2. In 
the case of the architrave and the stylobate there is 
the possibility of actual sagging in the centre upon 
soft ground, and therefore an appearance of greater 
strength is certainly given by the upward curve in 
the centre. In the case of the architrave the 
optical illusion would exaggerate the suggestion 
or weakness, and may have been taken into 
account. Earthquakes and weather, and the great 
powder explosion in the Parthenon, have made it 
more difficult to determine the original nature of 
the architrave eurve than of the stylobate. 

But all these things are an interesting illustra- 
tion of one of the most elementary of art principles 
carried out with exceptional subtlety. А thing 
must not only be right, but must look right. In 
this case, therefore, it must not only be strong, but 
look strong. А plate-glass shop front, however 
excellently built, could never be esthetically 
beautiful unless the eye were in some way satis- 
fied as to the support of the walls above. In the 
echinos we have not only this principle exemplified, 
but also the still more fundamental priuciple of 
organic unity of design; and the vertical lines of 
the columns and horizontal lines of the architrave 
become one whole by the intervention of the 
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echinos. Jt is curious that the eye does not de- 
mand a base to the Doric column for the same 
reason. Indeed, some people have felt the want. 
But the side lines are diverging at the base, 
whereas they are converging at the top; the foot 
of the column, moreover, is so large as in some 
measure to dispense with such a necessity ; it sits 
firmly without aid, so to speak. At the same 
time, it is a bold experiment, and is a feature 
that occupies esthetically a somewhat peculiar 
position among great works of art. 

It seenis not unreasonable to suppose that the 
5th cent. Greek saw all these things and delighted 
in them, just as his ancestors had delighted in 
their ruder curves, their less subtly proportioned 
columns, and their exaggerated projection of 
capital, all exemplifying the same principles, but 
carried out with less refinement. The result must 
have given to his keenly sensitive eye an organic 
artistic unity that has never been surpassed. 

Whatever be the interpretation of these subtle- 
ties, one inference at least is certain, namely, the 
accuracy and refinement of the Greek eye, coupled 
with an esthetic demand for a completeness and 
thoroughness in even the minutest particulars that 
go to make up perfection in a work of art. The 
immense importance that these must have had for 
the Greek, to make him expend such extreme care 
upon them, can be paralleled in modern times only 
outside the field of art, as in the making of a 
modern rifle barrel or an observatory telescope. 
Even optical illusions we are practically content to 
leave alone. But alongside this minuteness is & 
breadth and majesty equally astonishing. The 
composition as a whole is simple in the extreme, 
and the dignity of its proportions is unsurpassable. 

In these things we find the key to the interpre- 
tation of Greek art, and there are certain distinct 
advantages in approaching that art through its 
architecture. Much can here be demonstrated by 
rule and line which only the highly-trained eye 
can see in the sculpture. The whole artistic feel- 
ing, too, which inspired every detail of Greek archi- 
tecture and art, has its corresponding arallels in 
the Greek conception of religion and in Greek 
intellectual investigations. Naturally it is neces- 
sary to beware of the error of the superficial in- 
quirer, who would make one the mere result of 
the other, rather than go deep enough to find their 
common basis. This does not mean that the one 
had no influence upon the others, but that each, as 
it were, remained master in its own house with its 
own fundamental principles. In the case, how- 
ever, of the plan and general arrangement of the 
‘Greek teniple the esthetic and religious factors 
are somewhat closely connected. The general de- 
sign of the building is naturally largely deter- 
mined by religious requirements. It is hardly 
necessary to point out that the Greek temple 
was not a place of worship: the act of worship 
took place in the open air, generally in the 
temenos, or enclosure surrounding the temple; 
and here the altar was placed. The image within 
the temple was not the object of worship; the 
altar architecturally is therefore entirely unrelated 
toit. The temenos itself and the altar in it are 
supposed by some to represent the forecourt with 
its altar in the Mycenzan house. Small subordi- 
nate altars there seem to have been within the 
building ; and doubtless there were always two 
tendencies at work—that which is essentially 
Greek, and culminates in the highest flights of 
Greek philosophy and art, and the grosser and 
more superstitious side which was shared with 
others. It is not always easy to disentangle these 
elements, but the essential Greek characteristic, 
that which distinguishes them, rather than that 
which they share with all mankind, is, of course, 


the main question. Doubtless it is easier to discern 
it in the time of its full growth, but the tendency 
is there from the outset; and it is this tendency 
that made the Greeks what they were, and that 
was their contribution to the world of humanity. 
Whatever may have been the origin of the temple 
image, which it would be out of place to discuss 
here, it may briefly be said that in the golden age 
of Athens it was certainly not a fetish or an idol, 
in the sense of a spirit or spiritual quality em- 
hodied in a material object. Nor can it even be 
regarded as a symbol; it is rather the rational 
dea M expression of a concept, viewed, it 
is true, from the esthetic side, in which we may 
say Greek art preceded Greek philosophy. It was 
not an idol, for it was not regarded as possessing 
any power per se. It was not a symbol, for it 
rationally explained itself without interpretation. 
Least of all was it a portrait or likeness; it repre- 
sented no traditional appearance, and MEE to 
no inspired vision on the part of the artist. But 
it did express the outward beauty of certain in- 
ward qualities mentally conceived, and these quali- 
ties were the qualities of deity. It would perhaps 
Seem a little strained to describe the temple image 
as the formulated creed of the Greek religion 
zesthetieally expressed, yet it is hardly possible to 
look upon the later images of Phidias and Scopas 
in any other light. 'The natural superstition and 
conservatism of humanity among the masses were 
counteracting tendencies, but at the same time 
declining ones, and the essential Greek character- 
istic tends away from these. The intellectual ex- 

ression in art of a religious and ethical position 
is an instance of the complete balance of the 
esthetic, intellectual, and moral nature, tersely 
embodied in their motto, y»ó0. ecavróv, and its 
concomitant илбеу dyar, implying a complete know- 
ledge and development of all that makes man man, 
and yet excess in nothing. It is this that makes 
the Greeks unique among the peoples of the world. 

The temple may be considered as the casket con- 
taining the image, and it is on this account that it 
is the outside, rather than the inside, which on the 
whole receives the first consideration. At the 
same time it is wsthetically the embodiment of 
the same general principles as are contained in the 
image itself. The idealism of Greek religion in its 
highest aspect had not to wait for Plato for its 
exposition, in the case of those who could under- 
stand. 16 is already ssthetically complete at the 
time of Phidias, and beginning to advance to what 
perhaps may best be termed a transcendentalism, 
culminating, as far as extant work can be taken 
as evidence, in Scopas. Probably it was closely 
approached by Praxiteles, whom we are apt to 
misjudge from the weakness of the copies of his 
work, read in conjunction with certain minor traits 
in the Hermes. It would be hard to say whether 
Greek philosophy ever reached the parallel to this 
second position ; and even architecture shows only 
the beginnings of it in buildings such as the Pro- 
pylea and the Erechtheum ; although in sculpture 
it is already making its appearance in the work on 
the Parthenon, particularly in the frieze. 

It is therefore natural that the plan of the 
temple should be simple and remarkable for its 
perfection rather than its size—an appropriate 
casket for its treasure. This is all in marked 
contrast to the Egyptian temple, which is exten- 
sive and of many courts and chamhers. The 
decoration of the Egyptian temple is almost en- 
tirely within, and it is dark, vast, and mysterious. 
The Greek temple is comparatively small, and the 
open-air worship in the temenos surrounding the 
temple is characteristic of the Greek nature, frank, 
free, and outspoken, fearless in inquiry, and anxi- 
ous to bring the light to hear upon all things. The 
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riestly caste and the artificial mystery of the 
е ине were entirely alien to the Greek mind. 
There was no priestly caste, and hardly anything 
that could be called a priestly order; and we fin 
this reflected in the popular character of their cere- 
monies and the open simplicity of their religious 
architecture. 'To say that the extraordinary pro- 
gress of thought in the 5th and 4th centuries, the 
most rapid and far-reaching that the world has 
seen, was either the result of these things or their 
cause, would perhaps be an error, but the inter- 
relation is unmistakable, and they are alike the 
product of the Greek mind. It should he said that 
one important religious building which survives, at 
least in plan, is to some extent an exception to the 
general rule—the Telesterion (so-called temple of 
Demeter) at Eleusis (fig. 14). 





FIG. 13. 


To the simple primitive rectangular cella a 
second rectangular chamber is apparently an early 
addition; bnt throughout Greek history there is 


hardly a departure from the general rectangular 
plan, although circular religious buildings do 
oceur, such as the Thymele at Epidaurus. 
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The simplest form is а three-walled building with 
an open end divided by two columns * distyle in 





























antis’ (fig. 13). The trabs or architrave, resting 
upon a column, required a support at the other 
end that would satisfy the eye as well as merely 
subserve its utilitarian end. It was not sufficient, 
therefore, that it should rest upon the wall, but a 
special feature was built for its support, a flat 
column of rectangular section attached to the wall, 
called an anta. Hence, wherever we have an archi- 
trave pesine from a column to a wall, there is in- 
variably an anta to receive it with its own capital 
and base. This capital and base mark the double 
character of the member, and are not the same as 
those of the column, but are in some respects more 
closely related to the flat wall (fig. 13). The anta 
with its early defined function degenerates into 
the Roman pilaster of later date. It has been 
suggested that the origin of the anta is an end- 
facing to a rubble wall. This does not explain 
the capital and base, or its frequent position not аф 
the end of a wall. On the other hand, the anta is 
never found where it does not support an architrave. 

The * distyle in antis ' arrangement may be at one 
or both ends, as at Rhamnus or Eleusis (figs. 13, 14). 
There is, however, no entrance to the temple at the 
back, the temple image being placed at that end of 
the temple with its back to the wall—an arrange- 
ment occasionally modified in the larger examples. 
The next development that may be noticed is a 
portico in front, *prostyle'; or one in front and 
one behind, which is by far the more common 
arrangement, *amphiprostyle,' as in the charming 
little temple of Athene Nike Apteros at Athens 
and the one by the Шіззив, both destroyed in 
comparatively modern times, although the former 
has been re-built. In the largest examples a 
range of columns is carried right round the build- 
ing, ‘ peristyle’; and sometimes there is a double 
row of columns, ‘dipteral,’ as in the temple of 
Olympic Zeus in Athens. А single line of 
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columns at a considerable distance from the cen- 
tral building, or naos, is termed * pseudo-dipteral,’ 
as at Selinus (fig. 15). A temple is also sometimes 
described according to the number of columns at 
the ends—hexastyle, octostyle, and so on. 

In the smaller temples the roof was apparently 
of à single span, leaving the floor space perfectly 
free. But іп ess temples we find columns inside. 
They may be down the centre, as in the Doric 
temvle at Pæstum (fig. 15), or the Ionic temple at 
Locri. The temple of Apollo at Thermum in Aitolia 
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shows the same arrangement. More commonly we 
find two ranges of columns, forming three aisles, as 
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in the temple of Poseidon at Pæstum or the Par- 
thenon. These were apparently in two tiers, one 
above the other, as those remaining in situ attest 
(fig. 16). The roof, presumably, was of timber, and 
was covered with tiles, frequently of marble. 

The columns down the centre seem obviously to 
support the ridge piece of the roof ; but the arrange- 
ment must have been very unsatisfactory, blocking 
the central view of the building, and the temple 
image if placed in the middle line. The three- 
aisled arrangement would also lend support to the 
roof; but elearly that cannot have been the only 
function, for in the ease of the two largest Doric 
temples known, that at Selinus and the temple of 
Olympic Zeus at Athens, a considerable part of 
the roof, which was the same breadth throughout, 
was C without these supports. 

In the temple of Zeus at Olympia the lower tier 
supported a gallery, which was approached by 
stairs at the east end. There seem also to have 
been stairs in other instances, as in the great Ionic 
temple of Artemis at Ephesus, which may have 
served the same purpose (fig. 14). But they also 
occur where there were no interior columns, as in 
the great temple of Apollo Didymus at Miletus, 
in which case they presumably only led to the space 
above the ceiling. That ceilings existed below 
the roof proper, we know from the record of the 
finding of a corpse between the ceiling and the 
roof at Olympia. Th2 columns seem partly to 
have served a quasi-ritual purpose, for we find that 
a low screen often existed between them, as in the 
Parthenon or the Zeus-temple at Olympia. In the 
case of the Parthenon and the temple of Artemis 
at Ephesus the columns are returned at the west 
end (fig. 14). Only the priests would be allowed 
within the screens, and possibly only favoured per- 
gons would be admitted to walk round the gallery 
or aisles, and so obtain varying views of the statue. 

16 is also possible that the two-aisled arrangement may have 
had something to do with the lighting of the cella, which has 
always been a difficult problem. There are several possibilities. 


(1) It is suggested that all the light was admitted through the 
great temple doors, and when the great brilliancy of the light 
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in Greece is considered, it does become just conceivable. But 
let any one who holds this theory seriously examine such plans 
as those of the great temple at Selinus, the temple of Artemis 
at Ephesus, or the temple of Olympic Zeus at Athens. А dis- 
tance of 115 ft. through two doors and five seis of columns will 
bedim almost any light. After all, it is hard enough to see the 
part of the Parthenon frieze in xitu ; and this is outside. The 
interior fricze at Phigalia would be absolutely invisible. 

(2) A second suggestion is that of artificial light, which doubt- 
less would produce a certain richness of effect with a statue 
made of such materials as gold and ivory. Of course one cannot 
disprove such a theory, but it is a strange and unsatisfactory 
arrangement. 

(3) It is suggested that the light was largely given by what fil- 
tered through the marble tiles. This almost precludes the possi- 
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bility of a ceiling, as, even if spaces were left in it, such a compara- 
tively dim light would by this additional screen be still further 
reduced. In this connexion, bowever, it seems worth noticing 
that in Byzantine architecture, which may even represent a 
Greek tradition, thin slabs of marble, deeply carved, so as to 
hecome still more translucent, were actually used as windows. 
(4) Some sort of opening in the roof is suggested, which may 
he of two kinds. There might be one or more comparatively 
small openings in the tiles, or one single great hypzthral open- 
ing. The former receives some support from tiles found by 
Professor Cockerell at Basso (fig. 17), and the latter from sarco- 
phagi found in the form of little model temples (fig. 17). We 
are told that the temple at Miletus was open, and had shrubs 
growing inside— the temple image being in a small sbrine 
within the temple. Strabo, however, mentions it as peculiar 
and not intentional, but due to the fact that it was found to be 
too big to roof. Vitruvius says that the temple of Olympic Zeus 
at Athens was hypethral, buf the temple was not completed 
until long after Vitruvius' death, so that this statement is value- 
less. We may therefore assume, first, that these temples were 
exceptional, and secondly, that they were merely unfinisbed 
buildings. A hypethral opening would certainly sadly mar 
the line of the roof, and would admit rain and moisture that 
would have been very destructive. However, it is generally 
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forgotten that we have an actually existing instance in the 
Pantheon at Rome, aud what was possible in the one place is 
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conceivable in the other. There seems, in some cases at least, 
to have been a parapetasma, or curtain, before the image, which 
may have been to protect it from the weather. It has to be 
admitted that this theory, although in some ways the least 
pleasing, has a certain amount of real evidence in its support. 

(5) The fact that the covers of the coffers in the ceiling of the 
peristyle of the Theseum are movable, and marked with letters, 
has been used as evidence that light was obtained thus by re- 
flexion from the pavement below, and then presumably reflected 
a second time from the roof. The amount of light thus obtained 
would be exceedingly small, and to reduce it under any cir- 
cumstances by putting the covers on would seem to be quite 
unnecessary. The markings were probably simply for the 
convenience of the builders, just as a medieval or modern mason 
marks a stone cut for a special position. 

(6) The presence of the internal columns, as pointed out 
above, suggests the most ingenious and beautiful theory of all, 
if not the most probable. It is the theory of Fergusson, who 
suggested a kind of clerestory somewhat after the Egyptian 
manner. It is a tempting theory, but there is nothing to 
support it, save the bare fact that Fergusson anticipated so 
many of the so-called discoveries of other people, more par- 
ticularly upon Gothic architecture, and has shown the keenest 
insight of the writers that have ever written upon the subject. 
It may be noted that the system is possihle without interior 
columns, although the windows can be made much larger 
when they are present. The theory receives some measure of 
support from the fact that the columns certainly were not used 
solely to decrease the span, as shown above, nor were there 
generally galleries (fig. 18). 

Unless new evidence be found the problem is likely to remain 
unsolved. 

In size the Greek temples corresponded to our 
parish churches rather than to our cathedrals, 
making up, however, for the lack of size in the 
extreme refinement of workmanship. Moreover, 
the mass of material was considerable, and the 
actual size of blocks enormous, many of them 
weighing as much as 20 or 30 tons. The largest 
stone at Baalbec, very likely of Greek workman- 
ship, weighs approximately 1100 tons. The cella 
almost invariably faced the east in the case of 
temples of the gods, although there were slight 
variations, probably in order that the image might 
eatch the first gee of the morning sun on the day 
sacred to the god. This may even be trusted to 
give us the dates of their erection, calculated 
astronomically. In the case of heroes, the general 
rule seems to have been the reverse, and the temple 
to have faced west. In this matter of orientation 
the Greek usage may be contrasted with the 
Roman, which paid no attention to such things. 

Within the temple, the temple statue held the 
place of honour, facing the entrance, and from the 
5th cent. B.C., ab any rate, this statue was of 
colossal dimensions. That of Zeus at Olympia, we 
are told, was so large that he would have been uu- 
able to stand upright had he risen from his throue. 
It would add to this effect if the temple were not 
too large; and what size it had was clearly not for 
the accommodation of worshippers, but simply what 
was necessary for the display of the statue. Indeed, 
one must clearly grasp that the temple and its 
image were a unity, and cannot be considered apart. 

Within the temple there would be a minor altar 
to the deity, upou which offerings of cakes, or 
things of vegetable nature, would he made; and 
there seem also in some other cases to have been 
altars to other than the principal deity of the 
plage: as, for instance, to the hero Butes in the 

rechtheum. In addition to the altars, there would 
be numberless votive offerings dedicated to the 
deity by the State, as in the ease of spoils of 
war, or by private individuals. These would have 
a tendency to accumulate, and yet, from their 
nature, it would doubtless have been sacrilege to 
throw them away. There would be small portable 


objects too, that would not be suitable for public | 
More- | 


display, particularly when of great value. 
over, the deity, especially iu the ease of Athene 
Polias, represented the city herself, and the wealth 
of the city and the wealth of the goddess were, in 
a sense, one. These circumstances combined to 
make it necessary that, attached to the temple, 
there should be some place for the storing of 








treasure. Hence, in the larger temples we fre- 
quently find at the back of the cella (vaés, or 
temple rape) another chamber prolonging the 
rectangular plan, and used for the above purposes. 
Indeed, the treasure chambers of the temples may 
in some senses be regarded as the State banks. 
The porticoes themselves were not infrequently 
closed in by railings between the columns. 

In considering the plans of the larger Greek 
temples, we must not suppose that they were 
built upon any one pattern. Quite the contrary is 
the case, and it would be truer to say that there 
are almost as many different arrangements as 
temples. Perhaps the two most irregular plans are 
those of the Erechtheum (fig. 19) and the temple of 
Apollo at Basse. [The building at Eleusis is not 


a temple.] The irregularity of the first of these 
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is well known, occasioned partly by the irregularity 
of the site, partly by its having to house the image 
of more than one deity, and possibly in order that 
it might include certain saered objects, such as the 
marks of Poseidon’s trident and the salt spring. 
The temple at Phigalia is interesting partly 
because of the curious arrangement of attached 
Ionic columns running round the interior of the 
building with the beautiful frieze above, which 
form а series of small recesses the whole way 
round, but even more as showing the importance 
attached to the correct orientation of the statue. 
It was more convenient to build the temple with 
its longer axis from north to south; the cella, 
therefore, had a door in the east side of the temple 
through which the statue looked eastward (fig. 20). 
The effect of lighting, to one entering the temple 
from the north during the morning light, must 
have been most impressive, and the xsthetie value 
of such an arrangement would doubtless influence 
the architect. It is possible that the actual cella 
occupied the site of a smaller sanctuary of normal 
orientation. The temple in some respects bears a 


curious resemblance to the Hereeum at Olympia. 
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It is a hexastyle building, and its long proportions 
with 15 eolumns down the sides are those of an 
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early temple, the tendency being for the later 
temples to be wider. The Ionic half columns 
attached to the short side walls also recall the 
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earlier building. Richter figures an Ionie capital 
from the Herzeum, presumably from the interior, 
which, in the proportions of its volutes and the 
arrangement of the continuation of the volute-bead, 
strikingly anticipates the later capitals at Bassze.* 

The plans of one or two religious buildings other 
than temples may be briefly noted in conclusion. 
The Telesterion, the great hall at Eleusis (fig. 21), 
is the nearest approach in Greek architecture to the 
modern church, a building designed for holding a 
congregation of people. Here, in a large square 
hall, with a roof supported by seven rows of six 
columns, were performed the sacred drama and 
final initiation of the mustai, after they had been 
worked up to a condition of religious excitement 
by fasting and wandering in the dark. The 
whole hall was surrounded by tiers of seats as in à 
theatre, and it seems probable that there was a 
gallery above these. The building was erected 
against a hillside, and there were six entrances, 
two on each of the free sides. The plan is tradi- 
tional, and takes the place of a much earlier and 
smaller building of similar design, whose founda- 
tions can be traced. Below this are the founda- 
tions of a third, smaller still. This building 
was begun by Ictinus, с. 425 B.C., and was not 
completed until с. 315 B.C., when Philon built the 
poreh. We know that the temple had windows 
and shutters above, for the admission or exclusion 
of light during the ceremonies. This could have 
been admirably arranged by a clerestory system 
such as Fergusson suggests (fig. 18). Fergusson, 
however, makes the ridge of the roof rnn from 
N.E. to S. W., so that Philon's portico would have 
no pediment, which, though quite possible, parti- 
cularly as it was intended to carry the portico 
round as a sort of stoa, may not have been the 
case. But the roof might have been as in fig. 22. 


* The present writer has not been able to see this capital, 
and does not know where Richter saw it (fig. 4). 
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In his restoration, all but the end column of ihe 
central row are omitted ; but although this would 
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provide a wider open space and better lighting, and 
account for the curious disposition of the columns, 
six on the sides and seven on the end, nevertheless 
it is not necessary. If most of Philon’s interior 


columns were Doric, as those of his portico un- 
doubtedly were, there might have been a single 
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range of the more slender Tonie columns down the 
centre instead of the two-storey arrangement, a 
device used where eolumns of two heights were re- 
quired. Those іп the so-called Parthenon-chamber 
of the Parthenon were possibly Ionic columns of 
the height of the two tiers of Doric columns in 
the cella. Unfortunately, little exists but the 
ground plan, and there are practically no archi- 
tectural remains from which to deduce the ehar- 
aeter of the building. The existing remains are 
mainly of Roman date, with Tonie columns. 

In the island of Delos are the remains of the 
so-called ‘sanctuary of the bulls,’ the buildin 
containing the horned altar of Apollo, reckone 
among the seven wonders of the world. In this 
building is said to have taken place the celebrated 
dance of the Delian maidens. It was extraordi- 
narily long and very narrow, 219 ft. by 19 ft. (fig. 
23). It was built upon a granite base with marble 
steps. The building was divided into three parts, a 
long central hall, with a sunken area, in which pre- 
sumably the dances took place, and at the southern 
end a Doric portico, possibly tetrastyle, possibly 
‘distyle in antis.) At tbe north end of the long 
hall was the chamber containing the altar. It was 
entered between two composite piers, formed by a 
half Doric column on the one side, and an anta 
with two recumbent bulls as a capital on the other 
side. Above was a frieze with bulls’ heads upon 
the triglyphs. It is these bulls that give the name 
to the building. 

The Thymele (i.c. ‘place of sacrifice’), the so- 
called Tholos, at Epidaurus (fig. 24) is one of the few 
round buildings, used for religious purposes, that 
havecome down tous. Others were the Arsinoeion 
at Samothrace sacred to the Great Gods, the very 
small building, if so it may be called, whose circular 
foundations may be found in the Asklepieion at 
Athens, and the qg««si-religious Philippeion at 
Olympia, which may be regarded as a sort of 
Heroon of Philip. It seems to have been one of the 
loveliest buildings of antiquity. The foundations 
are probably of older date, but the principal re- 
mains date from the end of the 4th cent. B.C., when 
it was built by the architect Polyclitus (possibly 
a grandson of the famous sculptor). It was 107 ft. 
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in diameter, and stood upon ring walls 4 in number. 
Upon the outermost and widest were two circles of 





Fig. 24. 


columns, the outer Doric circle containing 26, and 
the inner Corinthian, 14. The inner rings are 
divided by openings and connected by cross walls 
in a rather curious way. The Doric entablature 
had large richly sculptural rosettes upon the 
metopes. The ceiling of the ambulatory was 
executed with beautiful marble coffers. The 
capitals of the Corinthian order, as has alread 
been noted, are in their way the acme of Gree 
art. The use of the building has been much dis- 
cussed, but its name, and its correspondence to its 
miniature prototype or copy in the temenos of the 
same god at Athens, point on the whole to the 
building covering a sacrificial pit. That sacred 
serpents may have been kept in the spaces between 
the ring walls is also conceivable, without interfer- 
ing with the first theory. 

In its own way Greek architecture has never 
been surpassed, and probably never will be. It 
has said the last word upon such problems as nicety 
of construction and proportion, and has carried the 
delicacy of ornamental treatment to the furthest 
limits that are visible to the most highly trained 
human eye. The Greeks may be said to have set 
out to achieve perfection, and they have achieved 
it. Their style was original and practically en- 
tirely self-created. It is not until we reach the 
architecture of the Gothic architects that we again 
find an entirely original creation. The Gothic 
architects, however, did not aim at perfection, but 
at something different, and they, too, in their way 
were unsurpassed. In order fully to comprehend 
even the general spirit of Greek architecture, it 
would be necessary to have some knowledge of 
other than religious buildings, which alone come 
properly within the scope of this article. But in 
the main it is an extension of the same principles, 
showing, however, more variety and power of 
practical adaptation than is perhaps evident in the 
sacred buildings here considered. 
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ARCHITECTURE AND ART (Hindu).—Tbhe 
adherents of all the Indian sects and religions used 
for their several purposes the art of each age and 
country, which was applied, as occasion arose, to 
the special requirements of each form of worship. 
No fundamental distinction, from the point of view 
of the historian of art, can be drawn between the 
buildings of the various religions, and often it is 
impossible to determine merely by considerations 
of style whether a given building or sculpture is 
Buddhist, Jain, or Bráhmanical. As Le Bon 
observes, ‘l'architecture est beaucoup plus fille de 
la race que des croyances. But from the point of 
view of the student of comparative religion, it is 
legitimate and necessary to examine the modes in 
whicb the general canons of art were applied to 
the service of particular creeds ; and it is possible, 
subject always to the understanding that the his- 
tory of Indian art as such is in the main independ- 
ent of variation in creed, to treat the Buddhist 
and Jain works separately, and to concentrate 
attention on the artistic forms especially, although 
not exclusively, affected by Brahmanical Hindus. 

Relic- worship not being an orthodox Hindu 
practice, the construction of stapas with their at- 
tendant railings seems to have been confined to the 
Buddhists and Jains. This fact alone eliminates 
a multitude of important works from an account 
of Hindu art im the restricted sense. The chaitya 
hall, likewise, not being serviceable for Hindu 
ritual, all the known examples of this kind of 
building, whether rock-cut or structural, are Bud- 
dhist. Although it is true that Brahmanical 
Hinduism in one shape or other is older than 
either Buddhism or Jainism, and that the worship 
of Siva, Krsna, and the other deities now favoured 
by the masses of the people, may be traced back 
to a distant antiquity, the material remains of 
ancient Hinduism are extremely rare, and nearly 
all the really old monnments are either Buddhist 
or Jain. Whatever may be the correct explana- 
tion of this, the fact is certain, and affords a further 
practical justification for the separate treatment, 
for certain purposes, of specifically Hindu works as 
distinguished from those of Buddhist or Jain origin. 

Architecture is the dominant art of India, and 
almost all other modes of art have been developed 
as accessories to it. No Hindu ever spontaneously 
set to work to produce a statue or picture for its 
own sake, as a thing of beauty by itself, without 
reference to an architectural composition. The 
few detached images which exist were usnally in- 
tended to be worshipped, and were designed 
primarily for religious not artistic purposes. It is 
hardly necessary to observe that Indian life in all 
168 aspects—art included—is governed by religions 
motives, and the consequence necessarily follows 
that all notable works of art in India are associated 
with buildings dedicated to the service of religion. 
The examples of architectural skill applied to 
purely secular purposes are rare and comparatively 
unimportant, while the minor decorative arts as 
applied to articles of ordinary use or special luxury 
are largely dependent upon mythological motives. 
Practically, therefore, a discussion of Hindu archi- 
tecture and art must deal almost exclusively with 
the architecture and decoration of temples appro- 
priated to Brahmanical worship. The decoration 
is nearly all the work of the sculptor, the few 
examples of Indian painting deserving the name of 
works of art being all, probably without exception, 
either Buddhist or Muhammadan. 

For a discussion of Hindu architecture gener- 
ally, the reader is referred to Fergusson’s standard 
work. Here it will suffice to observe that the 
essential part of every temple is the shrine, con- 
taining the image or symbol of the deity. That 
shrine very often is not the principal element in 
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the composition, being overshadowed by the sub- 
sidiary parts added for the purpose of giving the 
desired impression of dignity and mass—not for 
eongregational uses, which Hindu ritual excludes. 
The leading styles of Br&hmanical temple archi- 
tecture are six in number, namely, four northern 
and two southern. The northern styles are (1) the 
‘Indo-Aryan’ of Fergusson; (2) the Gupta; (3) 
the KaSmiri; and (4) the Nepalese. The southern 
styles are (5) the Dravidian, and (6) the * Chaluk- 
yan’ of Fergusson, better designated as that of 
the Deccan. We proceed to indicate briefly the 
geographical distribution, chronology, character- 
istics, and principal examples of each of these six 
styles. The reader who desires to pursue the 
subject will find a great mass of information re- 
corded in the selected works named at the end of 
this article, and in the unnamed multitude of other 
books dealing with Indian archeology. 

I. The ‘Indo-Aryan’ style is characterized b 
the bulging steeple with curvilinear outlines whic 
surmounts the shrine or sanctuary containing the 
image, and frequently is repeated in other parts of 
the design. In Orissa an early temple sometimes 
consists of nothing more than the steepled shrine 
with a low-roofed porch, devoid, or almost devoid, 
of pillars; but larger examples have additional 
pillared chambers. The great temples at Khaju- 
raho, in Bundelkhand, dating from the time of the 
Chandel dynasty, are built on a cruciform plan, 
with naves and transepts, which results in build- 
ings of imposing dignity. The style in one variety 
or another is found all over northern India, be- 
tween the Himalayan and the Vindhyan moun- 
tains. The most elegant examples may be assigned 
to the period between A.D. 950 and 1200, but some 
of the Orissan temples are supposed by Fergusson 
to date from A.D. 600. As a rule the material is 
stone, but a few brick temples in this style are 
known. The best preserved specimen built of briek 
is that at Konch in Bihar, to the north-west of 
Gaya, which is assigned to the 8th cent. A.D. 
(Cunningham, Archwol, S. Rep. vol. xvi. p. 58). 
Certain brick temples in the Cawnpore district, 
rather earlier in date, probably had steeples of the 
standard form, but are too much ruined to admit 
of certainty. The most ancient known Brah- 
manical temple is one built of decorated moulded 
brieks, discovered by Dr. Führer in 1891-92 at 
Ahichhattra in Rohilkhand, and assigned for good 
reason to the first century B.C. (Archeol. S. for 
N.W.P. and Oudh, Progress Report, 1891-92). 
Unfortunately no description of the building has 
been published. It is probable that the style was 
developed originally in briek, but it is not known 
how it originated. Nor is the genesis of the 
curvilinear steeple easy to explain. The most 
plausible suggestion 1s that the design was 
modelled on the form of a frame of bamboos 
fastened together at the top. In modern buildings 
the tendency is to diminish greatly or dispense with 
the curvature of the outline, and many temples of 
recent date have slender straight-line spires, closely 
resembling European church forms. 

2. The Gupta style, with which Fergusson was 
not acquainted, is so named because it was favoured 
by architects in the 4th and 5th centuries A.D., 
when the imperial Gupta dynasty ruled northern 
India (see art. CHANDRAGUPTA, 2, 3). The re- 
corded examples, about thirteen in number, includ- 
ing a good one at Sanchi, are found in the southern 
parts of the United Provinces and the neighbouring 
territories. Cunningham, who first distinguishe 
the style, enumerates its seven characteristic 
features as follows: 

(1) Flat roofs, without spires of any kind, as in tha cave 


temples; (2) prnlongation of the head of the doorway beyond 
ths jamhs, as in Egyptian temples; (8) statues of the rivers 


Ganges and Jumna guarding ths sntrance door; (4) pillars with 
massive square capitals, ornamented with two lions back to back, 
with a tree between them ; (5) bosses oo the capitals, and friezes 
of a very peculiar form, like Buddhist stpa8, or beehives, with 
projecting horns; (6) continuation of the architrave of the 
portico as a moulding all round the building; (7) deviation of 
plao from the cardinal points (Cunningham, Archeol. S. Rep. 
vol. ix. p. 42, and ib. vols. i. v. x. xi. xiv. xvi. xx. xxi.). 


) 

3. The Каӛшігі style is restricted to the valley 
of Ka$mir and the Salt Range country in the 
Panjab, between the Indus and the Jhelum. Its 
peculiarities are distinctly marked, and include 
piza midal roofs, fluted pillars closely resemblin 
those of the Doric order, arches with trefoil-shape 
openings, and dentils as ornaments. The temples 
are usually small, but in some cases are surrounded 
by cloistered enclosures of considerable magnitude. 
The notion that such enclosures were intended to 
contain water is erroneous. The oldest example 
to which a date can be assigned is the well-known 
temple of the Sun, under the name of Mārtānda, 
which was built by order of king Lalitaditya, 
about A.D. 750 (Stein, trans. of Rajatarangini). 
All known specimens of the style may be deed 
between A.D. 600 or 700 and 1200. The obvionsl 
Greek character of the pillars has attracted risa 
attention from European writers; but it is not 
easy to ascertain how quasi-Dorie pillars became 
the fashion in Kasmir and the Salt Range, and 
nowhere else. Perhaps, as Le Bon conjectures, 
the style was introduced from Persia during the 
rule of the Arsacids. 

4. The Nepalese style in its characteristic form 
is mainly Chinese, being merely a local modification 
of the Chinese style described as follows by Dr. 
Bushell (Chinese Art, vol. i. p. 49, London, 1904): 

“Тһе most general model of Chinese huildings is the ting. 
This consists essentially of a massive roof with recurved edges 
resting upon short columns. .. . The roof is the principal 
feature of the building, and gives to it, when finished, its 
qualities of grandeur or simplicity, of strength or grace. To 
vary its aspsct the architect is induced оссазіппаПу to double, 
or even to triple it. . . . The great weight of the roof neces- 
Sitates the multiple employment of the column, which is 
assigned a function of the first importance. The columns are 
made of wood. . . . The stability of ths structure depends upon 
the wooden framswork ; the walls, which are filled in afterwards 
with hlocks of stone or brickwork, are not intended to figure as 
supports.’ 

Most of the Мер езе temples are constructed on 
the same principles, but the curvature of the roof 
is much less marked than in China. The small 
valley of Nepal proper, measuring about 20 miles 
by 15, in which the three towns Kathmandi, 
Patan, and Bhatgaon, are situated, probably con- 
tains more temples than any other equal area in 
the world. The total number is believed to exceed 
2000, of which the great majority are in the towns 
above named. In modern Nepal the practices of 
Brahmanical Hinduism and Buddhism are so in- 
extricably mingled that the symbola of both re- 
ligions are found indifferently in the shrines. 
Le Bon has rightly laid stress upon the proposi- 
tion that the existing state of things in Nepal goes 
a long way towards explaining the process by 
which, in India, Buddhism gradually melted away 
into Hinduism. The oldest monuments in Nepal 
are Buddhist stūpas, which may go back to the 
time of ASoka (wh. see); but the Indo-Chinese 
structures described above are all comparatively 
modern, none probably being older than A.D. 1500. 
The Nepalese temples built entirely of stone vary 
much in form, and do not admit of summary 
classification as regards style. Examples of some 
of the most notable varieties are given in Le Bon's 
plates. 

5. The Dravidian style is so named because it is 
that prevalent in the countries occupied by peoples 
speaking Dravidian languages. These countries 
correspond closely with peninsular India to the 
south of the Krishna (Kistna) river, and are nearly 
equivalent to the Madras Presidency. The Brah- 
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manical temples in this style may he devoted to 


the worship of either Siva or Visnu. Which- 
ever god is specially honoured, the style is the 
same. Mr. Fergusson defined its characteristics 
as follows (p. 395): 

The temples consist almost invariably of the four following 
parts, arranged io various manners, aa afterwards to he ex- 
plained, but differing in themselves only according to the age in 
which they were executed : 

1. The principal part, the actual temple itself, which is called 
the vindna. 16 із always square io plan, and surmounted by a 
pyramidal roof of one or more storeys; it contaios the cell in 
which the image of the god or his emblem is placed. 

2. The porches, or ?палдарав (mantapa), which always cover 
aad precede the door leading to the cell. 

3. Gate pyramids, gopuras, which аге the principal features 
in the quadraogular enclosures which always surround the 
wmanas. 

4. Pillared halls, or chowltries, which are used for various pur- 
poses, and are the invariable accompaniment of these temples. 

Besides these, & temple always contains tanks or welle for 
water, to be used either for sacred purposes or the convenience 
of the priests ; dwellings for all the various grades of the priest- 
hood attached to it ; and numerous other huildings designed for 
state or convenience. 

Except in the earliest rock-cut examples, the 
roofs and almost all parts are bounded by right 
lines. The bulging curvilinear steeple of the 
5 indo qon * style is unknown in the south. The 
celebrated Seven Pagodas at Mamallapuram (Ma- 
habalipur) near Madras, executed under the 
orders of Pallava kings in the 6th and 7th cents. 
A.D., and certain other rock-hewn temples in the 
North Arcot and Trichinopoly districts, mark the 
earliest known stages in the development of the 
style, which then showed distinct traces of specially 
Buddhist forms. At Ellora, in the Nizam’s domi- 
nions, we possess in the magnificent rock-cut 
Kailàs a perfect Dravidian temple, as complete in 
all its parts as any later example of the style. 
This edifice is made to simulate а structural 
temple by the complete cutting away of the super- 
fluous rock, hoth externally and internally, so that 
the temple stands out freely. It was excavated in 
the reign of Krsna r. Rástraküta, about 760 A.D. 

The great structural temples of Southern India 
are much later in date. They are extremely 
numerous, and remarkable for their vast size. 
Fergusson was personally acquainted with ‘up- 
wards of thirty great Dravidian temples, or groups 
of temples, any one of which must have cost as 
much to build as an English cathedral, some a 
great deal more. One of the most notable is the 
temple erected at Tanjore by the victorious Chola 
king, Кајагаја, between A.D. 985 and 1011, which 
has the great merit of having been ‘ commenced on 
a well-defined and stately plan, which was per- 
severed in till its completion.’ The numerous in- 
scriptions on this temple have been edited by Dr. 
Hultzseh (South Indian Inscr. vol. ii.). ther 
huge similar structures, less laudable in plan but 
still magnificent, are to he seen at Srirahgam, 
Chillambaram, Ramesvaram, Madura, and many 
other places. The adequate description of any one 
of these would fill a large volume. The central 
corridor of the choulérie at RameSvaram has an 
uninterrupted length of 700 feet, that is to say 100 
feet longer than the nave of St. Peter's ; and these 
figures may suffice to give some notion of the large 
scale on which the southern temples are designed. 
Fergusson expressed the opinion that the Dravidian 
temples ‘ certainly do form as extensive, and in some 
Брес аз remarkable, а group of buildings аз is 
to be found in provinces of similar extent in any 

art of the Nune MES erhaps, alone excepted ; 

ut they equal even the PEN in extent’ (op. 
cit. p. 319). 

6. The so-called Chalukyan style, which may he 
designated more fittingly hy a territorial name 
as that of the Deccan, is, as Le Bon correctly 
observes, a transitional one connecting the forms 
characteristic respectively of the North and South. 


If we exclude the purely loeal and isolated styles 
of Kasmir and Nepal, the two extremes of Indian 
architecture are formed hy the Indo-Aryan and 
the Dravidian styles. The Gupta and Chalukyan 
both possess an intermediate character, and are 
to some extent related to each other. The latter 
has two well-marked varieties, that of Mysore, 
described hy Fergusson, and that of Bellary, 
descrihed hy Rea. 


The Chalukya empire, which comprised at its greatest extent 
most of Mysore, parts of the Nizam's territories, and some dis- 
tricts now British, waa founded about A.D. 650, and lasted under 
the first dynasty for about two centuries. The second dynasty 
was established in A.D. 973, and came to ao end, as a power 
of importance, about А.р 1190. But early in the 12th cent. 
the Chalukya kings lost the Mysore country, which passed 
under the government of a Hoysala dynasty, and the splendid 
temples at Halebid (Dorasamudra) and Bélür, which excited 
the enthusiastic admiration of Fergussoo, who gave the in- 
appropriate name Chalukyao to their style, really were built 
мадег the orders of the Hoysala kings. Тһе Belür temple was 
erected by king Vispu when he was converted from Jainism to 
Hinduism in A.D. 1117, вай the Halebid temple belongs to the 
same reign, a few years later (Epigr. Carnatica, vol. v. p. 36). 

The Mysore style, as described hy Fergusson, is 
characterized by a richly carved hase on which the 
whole temple stands, polygonal star-shaped in 
plan, with a stepped sr, roof, not rising high 
enough to become a steeple, and a peculiar vase- 
like ornament crowning the summit. The Bellary 
variety, to which Rea has devoted a monograph, 
has a rectangular plan, and the buildings would he 
classed more properly as Dravidian than as a sub- 
division of the Deccan style. Rea, while using 
the name Chalukyan, admits that the temples dis- 
cussed hy him ‘might hest he described as an em- 
hodiment of Chàlukyan details engrafted on а 
Dravidian building.’ These works seem to belong 
wholly to the 12th century. The decorative sculp- 
ture is remarkable for its marvellous intricacy and 
artistic finish even in the minutest details, the 
ornament generally heing completely undercut, 
and sometimes attached to the solid masonry hy 
the most slender of stalks. The effect is descrihed 
as heing that of the incrustation of foliage placed 
upon the wall. The beautiful style of Western 
India, sometimes described as the Jain style, шау 
be regarded as a variety of the Chalukyan. 

Space will not permit of lengthy discussion of 
the manner in which the art of sculpture has 
heen applied in countless temples to the service 
of Brahmanical religion. The flat bas-reliefs, so 
much esteemed by the early Jains and Buddhists, 
have been rarely, if ever, used hy the more orthodox 
sects, but the change of practice seems to have 
heen due to modifications of taste rather than to 
religious motives. Regarded from the artistic 

oint of view, no sound distinction can he drawn 
Toten the sculpture of the Brahmanical Hindus 
and that of the rival religions. As a matter of 
fact, however, the early bas-reliefs are all Buddhist 
or Jain, while the later figure sculpture in high 
relief is predominantly Hindu. Each figure, indi- 
vidually, is rarely of much account as a work of 
art, but the mass of seulpture exhihited on a 
temple of the best age, when regarded, in the 
manner intended hy the artist, as an essential part 
of the architectural design, produces on the mind 
an impression of extraordinary magnificence, and 
extorts from the most unwilling critic expressions 
of fervid admiration. The exuberance of fancy, 
and the patience in execution E. by the 
Hindu sculptors, are almost incredible, and cannot 
he appreciated without study of either the original 
ork or large-scale photographs. 

Hindu mythology supplies the subjects for the 
decoration of a multitude of minor articles of art 
manufacture in metal, wood, ivory, and stone, 
made in many parts of the empire. Numerous 
examples exist which display rich fancy in design, 
and unsurpassed delicacy in execution. he 
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magnificent manuscript of the Razm Nāmah—a 
Persian abstract of the Mahabharata—preserved 
in the Royal Library at Jaipur, exhibits the 
myths of Rama, Krsna, and other Hindu deities 
as represented in colour by artists of Akbar's time 
(A.D. 1588), trained in the Persian style. The 
illustrations cost four lakhs of rupees, or more 
than £40,000. 

The existence of extant fragmentary and corrupt 
copies proves that a considerahle body of Sanskrit 
treatises dealing with the rules of Indian archi- 
tecture, both religious and civil, existed at one 
time. The dates of the composition of these 
treatises have not been ascertained, and the little 
that is known about their contents is to be found 
almost exclusively in the essay by Ram Raz, who 
collected the remains of the architectural litera- 
ture procurable in southern India, and published 
the results of his inquiry in 1834. The works 
examined by him are certainly ancient, because 
they lay down rules for the provision of sites for 
Jain and Buddhist temples, as well as for those 
of orthodox sects; but the materials for a more 
exact determination of their dates do not seem to 
exist. The following abstract of the contents of 
the treatise named Мауйтага will suffice to give 
a notion of the nature of these scriptures, known 
as the Silpasastras. 

The work ‘ opens with the mystical rites performed ia honour 
of the Vastu, or the spirit presiding over the ground on which 
buildings are erected, and proceeds to give rules for the exami- 
nation of the soil, the preparation of it for buildings in general, 
the construction of a gnomon for the purpose of determining 
the cardinal points, the division of the ground-plan into several 
parts for religious as well as domestic purposes, and the per- 
formance of sacrifices previous to the commencement of the 
work; after which it describes the several sorts of villages, 
cities, and fortresses, upapithas or pedestals, the adhisthanas 
or hases, the padae or pillars, the prastaras or entablatures, 
the ornaments used in cavettos under the cupola, the seats 
raised for the reception of idols, the skharas or the domes 
[sic, ‘towers’) of temples, the ceremonies observed in layiog 
the first and the last stone of aa edifice, the several sorts of 
temples, the courts by which they are surrounded, the pyra- 
midal gateways, the mantapas [mandapas] or porticoes, the 
altars to be raised in the front of temples; and concludes with 
instructions for the carving of images,’ etc. (Ram Raz, p. 6). If 
an editor, skilled alike in Sanskrit and the technicalities of archi- 
tecture, could be found, it is clear that aa adequate editioa of 
one of these treatises would throw much light upoa the ideas of 
the Dravidian architects. 

LiTERATURE.— The only book dealing with Indian art generally, 
is Maindron, L'Art indien, Paris, 1898, a small, popular work. 
For the architecture the standard authority is Fergusson, 
Hist. of Indian and Eastern Architecture, London, 1876, re- 

rinted 1899 ; hut a revised edition is needed and promised. Le 

on, Les Monuments de l'Inde, is valuable, with fine plates, 
and gives the hest account of Nepalese architecture. Special 
monographs are, Rea, Chdlukyan Architecture, Arch. Surv. of 
India, New Series, vol. xxi., Madras, 1896 ; and Fergusson and 
Meadows Taylor, Architecture in Dharwar and Mysore, Lon- 
don, 1866. Cunningham's Archeological Survey Reports, 24 
volumes, and numerous other publicatioas of the Survey by 
Burgess and various writers give copious unsystematic iaforma- 
tion on architecture and sculpture. For the minor arts gener- 
ally the best authority is Birdwood, The Industrial Arts of 
India, London, 1880. The most magnificent publication oa 
the subject is Hendley, Memorials of the Jeypore Exhibition, 
1888, in four large quarto volumes. The Journalof Indian Art 
and Nu 16 vols., may also be consulted with advautage. 
Ram Raz, Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus, London, 
1834, is the sole authority for the ancient Indian literary tradition 
of architectural laws, as practised in the south. Burgess ex- 
plains the nature of the architectural sdstras of Gujrat in ch. 
Ú. of vol. ix., Archeol. Survey of Western India. An important 
work, E. B. Havell, Indian Sculpture and Painting (Murray), 
is announced as in the press. VINCENT A. SMITH. 


ARCHITECTURE (Jewish).—Materials for a 
history of ancient Hebrew architecture are accumu- 
lating to an extent that must upset some conven- 
tional theories. The new Elephantine papyri re- 
veal the existence in Egypt, at the end of the 5th 
cent. B.C., of a Jewish temple, with five portals 
of sculptured stone, copper-hinged doors, cedar- 
wood roofing, and gold and silver chalices. Flinders 
Petrie, again, has been able to identify the Onias 
Temple, which was also built in Egypt more than 
two centuries later. Here we have a tower-like 


structure, with massive walls of drafted stone, a 
suhstantial brick retaining wall, and Corinthian 
ornamentation. Half a century later Jewish archi- 
tecture is represented by such buildings as the 
palace of Simon the Maccabee unearthed hy R. A. 
5. Macalister at Gezer. The remains of Herodian 
huildings in Jerusalem, and the ruins of synagogues 
in Galilee, dating from the lst cent. A.D., carry оп 
the story. These stone synagogues seem to have 
had on the facade three doors,—one in the centre, 
large, the others at the sides, smaller. The Galilean 
synagogues were built south and north, with en- 
trance inthe south. The interior (as at Tell Hum, 
Meiron, and Kefr Birim) was divided into three b 
two rows of pillars. The central space of the Tell 
Hum synagogue was surrounded hy a gallery on 
three sides, and traces of similar galleries have 
been found elsewhere (Schürer*, ii. p. 521). If 
these structures were meant for women, then the 
women's gallery, which became a distinctive feature 
of synagogues only after the Middle Ages, is trace- 
able to an older date. 

Though there was no legal prescription on the 
subject, the favourite shape for synagogues was 
the basilica, and square or oblong buildings are 
still the prevalent form everywhere. The Temple 
courts, where prayer-meetings were held, were 
rectangular, and the famous synagogue of Alex- 
andria (destroyed in the time of Trajan) was a 
basiliea. In modern times à number of octagonal 
synagogues have been built, but the basilica form 
remained constant despite the changes due to local 
style and taste. In Italy the Renaissance, in 
Spain the Moorisb, influence, modified the decora- 
tions and columns ; but there were certain essential 
requirements which kept the synagogue to one 
generalplan. "There was first the ark to contain 
the scrolls of the Law, secondly the Reading Desk 
or Almemar, thirdly the Entrance. The ark was 
by preference placed in the east, though this rule 
was frequently neglected. The Almemar (properly 
al-minbar, Arabic for ‘pulpit’) was mostly a 
rectangular structure occupying the centre of 
the building. It was used primarily for reading 
the Scriptures, bnt in Spanish synagogues it was 
also the place whence the prayers were read. 
In many parts, especially in the East, the prayers 
are still read from a depressed part of the floor 
near the ark, to comply with the text, ‘Out of the 
depths have I cried unto thee’ (Рв 130!). One of 
the greatest changes in synagogue architecture in 
modern times is due to the alteration in the 
position of the Almemar. This is now placed on 
the east side in many synagogues, forming with 
tbe ark one ornate structure containing the re- 
ceptacle for the scrolls and the pue orm for pre- 
centor and preacher. Many of the older syna- 
gogues made no provision for a pulpit ; for sermons 
were not regularly delivered in the synagogue 
until the 19th century. The place for the sermon 
was the school, or Beth Hammidrash. This modi- 
fication of the position of the Almemar has also 
affected the seating arrangements. In former 
times (and also at present in the majority of cases) 
the benches for men ran lengthwise on two sides 
of the building, the centre being empty with the 
exception of the Almemar. Nowadays the seats 
tend rather to face the ark, so that the worshippers 
are always turned to the east, the posture required 
during certain parts of the service. In the older 
medieval synagogues there were no galleries for 
women. Women had a separate prayer-room, 
which opened into the synagogue by a small 
window. When the synagogue proper became 
used by large numbers of women (as тар to be 
habitual from the 14th cent.), the gallery hecame a 
prominent feature of synagogue structure. The 
gallery ran round three sides of the building, and 
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was protected by a lattice sufficiently thick to 
render the occupants of the gallery invisible from 
below. This grille has, however, been abandoned 
in modern times. 

A somewhat unreasonable preference for а 
pseudo-Moorish style of decoration has prevented 
synagogue architects from adopting classical styles, 
which are really more suited to the purpose. This, 
however, is now changing, and there are some fine 
specimens of classical types in various parts of 
the world. The contrast between the exterior and 
the interior of the synagogue has often been noted. 
The Talmud preferred an elevated site for the 
synagogue, but it became impolitic for the Jews 
to draw upon themselves the attention of the 
world by making their places of worship too 
prominent. Hence there grew up a tendency to- 
wards mean exteriors with low elevations. om- 
pensation was songht by deepening the floor. In 
the case of the old Karaite synagogue in Jerusalem 
the building is practically under ground. In 
Persia it was long forbidden for the synagogue to 
rise higher than any neighbouring mosque. It 
should, in passing, be remarked that in the East a 
5094 many synagogues resemble mosques, and the 

omes of Moorish buildings in Spain have found 
wideimitation among the synagogues of Europe and 
America. Though the exteriors of synagogues were 
often poor, this was compensated for by the beanty 
of the interiors. In many cases, indeed, sobriety 
and even severity of taste prevailed, and no orna- 
ment at all was admitted. But the general ten- 
dency was towards ornate decoration: the lion, 
flowers, fruits, interlaced triangles, and other 
geometrical patterns (on Arab models), elaborate 
gilding, and arabesques, fine ornamentation of 
lamps; and such utensils of worship as are described 
in the article on ART (Jewish)—in these directions 
much was possible. There were, by preference, 
twelve windows in the synagogue, but this number 
was not general. There were painted windows in 
the Cologne synagogue in the 12th cent., but it is 
only in recent times that such ornament has become 
at all common. Much more often the floor was 
richly covered with marble mosaics. A feature 
which added effect to the synagogue was the open 
space round it. This was sometimes laid out as a 
garden ; but, even when merely a court-yard, it lent 
itself to the marriage and other processions in 
which the Jews were adept. 

LITERATURE.—See under Авт (Jewish). 

I. ABRAHAMS. 

ARCHITECTURE (Mithraic).—According to 
Porphyry (de Antro Nymph. 6), Zoroaster had 
consecrated to Mithra in the mountains of Persia 
‘a cave adorned with flowers and watered by 
springs,’ and from that fact the adherents of the 
sect had derived and kept the custom of per- 
forming their initiatory rites in natural or 
artificial caverns. Modern investigation has con- 
firmed the correctness of at least this latter 
statement. The worshippers of the Persian god, 
in order to carry on their worship, often took up 
their abode in rock-caves, and chose by preference 
for their sanctuaries places where a spring rose, 
or, at any rate, where water was in the neighbour- 
hood. Тһе origin of this custom is more doubtful. 
Does it go back, as Porphyry states, to ancient 
Zoroastrianism? We know that in the time of 
Herodotus the Persians offered their sacrifices on 
the tops of the mountains (Herod. i. 131). Caverns 
may have been the first places where they put 
their gods under shelter (cf. Strabo, xi. 7, 5, p. 
510 C). On the other hand, caverns have served 
as temples in such different religions and among 
so many various races (Bütticher, Tektonik der 
Hellenen, 11.2 414 ff. ; W. R. Smith, Rel. Sem.? p 
197 ff.) that it is difficult to ascertain what influences 
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may have enforced the universally obeyed law that 
Mithra must be worshipped in subterranean spelea. 

Sometimes the followers of the sect chose their 
abode in a spacious cavern, whose month then 
marked the threshold of the sanctuary which was 
entirely contained within it. Sometimes, on the 
other hand, the narrower caverns served simply 
as a shrine to the temple which extended before 
their entrance. When a subterranean cavern was 
unobtainable, they sometimes chose a circular gron 
of rocks which could be roofed in, or they hollowe 
out the side of a hill, so that at least two of the 
four sides of the building might be formed by the 
solid rock. Often they were even content to 
carve the image of the bull-slaying Mithra on a 
vertical rock, which served as a support for a 
structure of which it formed the back wall. 

Thus we see the sanctuary gradually becomin 
separate from the mountain which at first enclose 
it completely, and we can accordingly follow the 
snecessive stages of a development which little 
by little rendered the temple independent of the 
tock, from which it was originally inseparable. 

A last step was taken when in the towns or the 
plains, far from any rock-cave or natural spring, 
there arose ‘mithreums’ without a natural sup- 

ort on any side. But they were always built in 
imitation of the caverns which they superseded, and 
continued to bear the technical name of speleum 
(Justin Martyr, Dial. cum Tryph. 8; Porphyry, 
de Antro Nymph. 6; Tertull. de Corona, 15; for 
inscriptions, cf. Cumont, Mon. Myst. Mithra, ii. 
536), although sometimes they received the more 
general name of templum. These two terms, like 
specus, spelunca, antrum (or edes) and sacrarium 
(which on rare occasions are substituted for them), 
are used to denote one and the same kind of 
Structure, as has been definitely shown by M. 
Wolff (Das Mithrasheiligtum). 

We possess at present the exact plans of a score 
of these subterranean temples which have been 
drawn in Italy, in Pannonia, in Dacia, in Brittany, 
and especially in Germany. Their likeness to each 
other proves that an almost uniform type was every- 
whereadheredto. Inthesetemples, the orientation 
of whieh is very variable and not settled by any 
liturgical rule, diflerent portions may be dis- 
tinguished. They are enumerated in an inscription 
of Apulum (CIL iii. 1096) which mentions ‘cryptam 
cum porticibus et apparatorio et exedra.* 

A portico (porticus, CIL iii. 1096, 3960) faced 
the street. f was doubtless composed of a 
colonnade surmounted by a pediment. Thence 
one entered into a large hall, the pronaos, situated 
on the level or above the level of the ground 
(CIL xiv. 61). Through the wall at the back a 
door led as a rule into a smaller hall, the appara- 
torium (CIL iii. 1096, 3960), that is to say, 
doubtless, the sacristy, where preparation was 
made for the celebration of the mysteries. From 
this sacristy, or, when it was absent, immediately 
under the portico, there was a flight of steps by 
which descent was made into the sanctuary proper, 
the crypta. This crypt imitated the appearance 
of the gloomy caves which it represented ; occa- 
sionally even the walls were made to look like 
rock, and the crypt was always roofed with a 
vault, in which the worshippers saw an image of 
the sky. This was sometimes constructed in 
masonry, e.g. at St. Clement in Rome (Cumont, 
op. cit, ii. No. 19, fig. 30); sometimes the effect 
was produced by an arched and plastered ceiling. 
This ceiling was then attached to a gable roof 
covered with tiles, as is shown by the recent 
excavations at Carnuntum (zb. No. 228%; cf. i. 60, 
n. 1). The crypt consisted first of all of a kind 
of platform which occupied the whole width of the 
hall; the remainder of the hall was divided inte 
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three parts—in the middle a passage of an average 
width of 24 metres, and on the two sides massive 


ledges of masonry stretching along the side-walls 
of the temple. The average height of these was 
about 80 centimetres, and the width about 14 metres. 

Modern archeologists have applied to the passage 
the name cella, and to the ledges that of podia, 
but these terms do not appear in the inscriptions, 
like the Latin names previously cited. Attempts 
have been made to compare this arrangement of 
the *mithreums' with the division of churches 
into three aisles, but the likeness is purely super- 
ficial. The podia, whose upper surfaces are 
slanting and whose width is not great, were 
occupied by the worshippers, who knelt there, 
while the cella was reserved for the officiating 

riests. Неге it was that the victims were sacri- 

ced, and that the ceremonies of initiation tock 
place. In а ‘mithreum’ of Ostia (20. 84d), 7 semi- 
circles marked in the pavement undoubtedly indi- 
cated the places where the priest paused to invoke 
the planets represented on the sides of the lateral 
ledges. In other parts certain receptacles appear 
to have held the water employed in purifications. 

At the end of the sanctuary facing the entrance 
there always rose a great piece of sculpture, the 
venerated image of Mithra sacrificing the bull 
(ef. art. ART [Mithraic]), and before that were 
generally placed two altars, one of which seems 
to have been especially dedicated to the sun and 
the other to the moon. The extremity of the 
speleum where the great bas-relief was placed 
had no absolute fixity in its arrangement. Some- 
times it occupied an apse (absidata, CIL iii. 968 ; 
exedra, iii. 1096), making a projection in the 
exterior wall at the hack ; sometimes, on the other 
hand, two walls sloping inwards formed a niche 
where the sculpture was placed. Occasionally the 
bas-relief, revolving on itself in this niche or apse, 
could, during the services, present successively its 
two sculptured sides to the worshippers. There 
were also cases when the architect dispensed with 
these additions. The wall at the back was plain 
and the sculpture was made to fit into a recess in its 
thickness, or to rest upon a base. The part of the 
temple, generally raised above the rest, where this 
sacred image was displayed, formed a kind of inner 
shrine accessible apparently only to the priests, 
and sometimes screened off i wooden railings. 

It is difficult to settle the origin of the arrange- 
ment in the * mithreums' which we find in vogue 
under the Empire. We have no exact information 
regarding the sanctuaries of Mithra in the East, 
and we do not know if the plan adopted in Europe 
was already followed there. We are, however, in 
a position to state that the portico and the 
pediment were imitated from the Greek temples, 
which transmitted their Greek name, pronaos, to 
this fore-part of the building. We may surmise 
that the apse, which, moreover, is often wanting, 
is borrowed from the Roman basilicas, but the 
interior arrangement of the crypt remains as yet 
inexplicable. The division of this hall into three 
parts of unequal height does not offer, so far as 
the present writer knows, any likeness to any 
other kind of ancient architecture, and its re- 
semblance to the early Christian basilicas is 
purely superficial We must not conceive of 
these ‘mithreums’ as structures of vast propor- 
tions. Covered as they were by a single roof, 
they could not easily be enlarged. The most 
considerable of them are 20 metres in length by 
6 to 8 in width, and not more than a hundred 
persons could find room on the stone ledges. Thus 
there are often several temples collected in the 
same place, even in very small towns (five at 
Ostia, four at Aquincum and Apulum, three at 
Heddernheim and Friedberg, ебе.). 


These small buildings were brilliantly orna- 
mented. In the richest sanctuaries, marbles and 
mosaics covered the ground, the walls, and even 
the roof; in the poorest, stucco-work and plaster- 
coatings decorated with brilliant colours sufficed. 
When the lamps were lit, this gorgeous ornamenta- 
tion was intended to harmonize with the various 
colours of the bas-reliefs and the statues in order 
to produce a more vivid effect. 

ften, instead of building a temple for a body 
of worshippers, wealthy Romans used to place a 
cellar at their disposal. The traditional plan of 
the ‘mithreums’ had then to be modified in 
accordance with local peculiarities. The division 
of the crypt into three parts was always preserved, 
but the accessory constructions, the pronaos and 
the apse, disappeared. The apparatorium was 
removed to a contiguous hall, which was used as 
a sacristy. It is thus often difficult, іп examinin 
ruins, to ascertain where the owner’s oratory zd 
and where his kitchen commenced. 
LiTERATURE.— Wolff, ‘ Ueber die arcbitektonische Beschaffen- 


heit der Mithrasheiligtümer' in Das Mithrasheiligtum von Gross 
T 


Krotzenburg, Cassel, 1882, pp. 85, 101 ; Cumont, Textes et monu- 


ments figurés relatifs aux mystères de Mithra, Brussels, 1804-99, 
i, 64-07, of which we have given a résumé here. Nothing of 
importance has been found since tbe publication of this book. 
The principal discoveries are tbose of tbe * mithrzum"' of House- 
Bteads [Borcovicns] on the Roman Wall(Bosanqnet, Archeologia 
"Eliana, 1904, xxv. 258 ff.), and of Saalhurg (near Frankfort), 
which has been re-constructed by tbe skill of tbe architect 
Jacobi, and can be visited. FRANZ CUMONT. 


ARCHITECTURE (Muhammadan). — Intro- 
duction.—Muhammadan architecture deserving of 
the name is that style of architecture which has 
sprung up alongside of the Islamic civilization, 
and which borrows from the very characteristics of 
the social conditions in the midst of which it has 
been developed a distinctly peculiar and well. 
defined impress. As a matter of fact, it should 
be remarked that, although architecture is an art 
whose productions originate in the fulfilling of an 
actual need and the accomplishing of a useful pur- 
pose, and consequently are primarily utilitarian, 
yet, amoug all the arts, it is that one which ex- 
presses itself in the least realistic way, which 

emands for its comprehension the greatest power 
of abstract thought, and whose monuments are 
able to produce on the mind the most refined 
impressions. One might almost say that archi- 
tecture, with music, is one of the most striking 
creations of the human mind, since, like musie, it 
borrows its means of expression not from concrete 
things, as sculpture and painting do, but from 
successions of abstractions, of relations, of emo- 
tions and associations which affect the least ma- 
terial portions of our being. Architecture is an 
art whose origins lie far back in the past, and 
yet even at the earliest period the fundamental 
characteristics of architectural composition were 
clearly defined. This remarkable fact is due 
to the simplicity of the component parts, the 
regularity of the plans, the grandeur of the 
fagades, and the mystery inseparable from sanc- 
tuaries dedicated to the Deity. As a matter of 
fact, it is in the construction of temples that 
the first architects worthy of the name produced 
their frst works. The temple is thus the first 
building on which the newly -developed human 
spirit desired to impress a more iofty character 
fen that required to satisfy the material needs 
of the utilitarian. Men aimed at giving to the 
building intended for the worship of Deity a char- 
acter superior not only to that given to ordinary 
human dwellings, but to that of reyal palaces. 

When Islam came on the scene, the human race 
had already travelled far from its origins, and the 
religious idea had already found diverse expression 
in the monuments of Chaldza, Assyria, Барана 
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Egypt, Persia, India, Greece, Etruria, Rome, and 
Byzantium. Thus the first Muhammadan temples, 
the first mosques during the early centuries of the 
Hijra, assumed no other forms than those de- 
rived from imitation of monuments already existing 
where the new religion was established by right 
of conquest. The first architects and artificers of 
Islàm, therefore, had no other means of expression 
than the procedure or tradition of the art of the 
Byzantines, Copts, Sasanians, or Indians. But 
these pre-existing elemente were =poligd to new 
purposes: the new religion had neither mysteries, 
nor sacrameuts, nor priesthood properly so called. 
None of its temples was to enshrine the wonder- 
working image of a Deity, or of a saint, or the 
Divinity itself contained in consecrated elements. 
The mosque was only a place of prayer, of preach- 
ing, and, up to a certain point, of instruction. It 
was, properly speaking, a place of meeting in the 

eneral sense of that word (the jämt, jama, gama). 

he first mosque at Medina, where the Prophet 
collected his earliest disciples, was an enclosure 
open to the sky, having one part sheltered by a 
flat roof ЕІргенее by wooden pillars covered with 
plaster, and the Prophet ascended some steps in 
order to preach. 

Here, then, we have in their simplest form the 
elements of the mosque—a court, porches to shelter 
the worshippers, the pulpit for the preacher to stand 
in, and the recess, or mihrad, the situation of which 
indicates the gibla, or the direction in which one 
ought to turn in order to have one's face directed 
towards the central shrine, the Ka'ba of Mecca. 

This Ka ba, the real sanctuary of Islam, and the 
only one which has a supernatural significance, is 
поб a mosque. It is the ‘House of God’ built by 
Abraham, and there is set in the side of it a 
miraculous and Divine stone. It is the Egyptian 
*naos, or rather the Jewish ‘ ark,’ where the in- 
visible aud indivisible God is present. Butitisnot 
the prototype of the mosque. The form speci- 
ally typica of the mosque is the pillared hall, like 
the ‘Amr mosque at бо, the mosque of Sidi 
Okba at Kairwan, the primitive al-Aqsá mosque 
at Jerusalem, the mosque of Cordova, the great 
mosque of Samarra, ete. The origin of this form 
is easily explained when we remember that in 
order to recite their prayers the Musalmans are 
arranged in ranks parallel to the wall at the end 
of the mosqne where the mthrab is, which indicates 
the direction of Mecca. This is the original and 
specially Islamic plan of a place for worship. 

The Muhammadans, whose energetic advance 
had, so to speak, extended the limits of the ancient 
world, had continued their progress from the Pillars 
of Hercules to Java; and from the early centuries 
of the Hijra the empire of Islàm united under 
one faith the most widely differing nations. The 
very diversity of the races conquered by Islàm 
was destined to give rise to variety in Muham- 
madan architecture, for wherever the new religion 
was planted, it found itself face to face with full 
formed civilizations possessing a well-defined archi- 
tecture, and often very skilful workmen. The 
result was that the architecture of the early Mu- 
hammadan buildings was the native architecture, 
more or less strongly affected by new ideas, and 
without the representations of liviug creatures. 
We ought then to divide the study of Muhammadan 
architecture into as many sections as these distinct 
nationalities. But it is possible to bring them 
under more simple divisions. All Muhammadan 
buildings, or rather all the schools of Muham- 
madan architecture, may be arranged in five great 
subdivisions. (By this term ‘school’ is meant the 
division or distinction of styles in the same way 
that, with regard to painting, we use the expressions 
‘school of Bologna,’ ‘school of Florence,’ ‘school 


of Venice,’ etc.) Under these headings, we may 
enter all hitherto existing monuments without 
consideration of the periods in which they occur. 
This method of subdivision seems sufficiently justi- 
fied, firstly by geographical, secondly by historical 
considerations. These great subdivisions will then 
take the following titles :—(1) The Syro-Egyptian 
school (comprising monuments of Egypt, Syria, 
and Arabia). (2) The Moorish or Maghrib school 
(monuments of Algeria, Morocco, Tunis, Spain, 
and Sicily). (3) The Persian school (monuments 
of Persia, Mesopotamia, Armenia, Caucasus, Tur- 
kestan, Afghanistan, and Baluchistan). (4) The 
Turkish or Ottoman school (monuments of Con- 
stantinople, Anatolia, and Turkey in Europe). 
(5) The Indian school (monuments of Hindustan). 
We shall not here speak of the mosques of China, 
which have nothing of special interest for us, since 
they are built in the pure Chinese style, and are 
not distinguished by any characteristic from the 
architecture used in the public or religious build- 
ings of China (see ARCHITECTURE [Chinese]). 
General characteristics of Muhammadan archi- 
tectwre. — Muhammadan architecture, as stated 
above, is derived, generally speaking, from local 
architectures modified b Талаадан ideas. 
What are these ideas, and in what did they differ 
from former ones? This is the principal question 
to settle; for architecture may Б cousidered in а 


і gene way as the art of carrying out given ideas 
y 


methods which allow the materials at one's 
disposal to he employed to the best practical and 
esthetic advantage. 

These ideas in the department with which we 
are now more particularly engaged, that is to say, 
religious architecture, are, as we already said when 
treating of the mosque, entirely different from 
those governing Christian churches or ancient 
temples. Other Muhammadan buildings are also 
inspired by & religious purpose; these are the 
schools, the madrasas—colleges or academies—the 
zdwiyas, or places of meeting, and the shrines to 
which are attached religious endowments, such as 
schools, fountains, and alms-houses. 

Another condition to be fulfilled was the exclu- 
sion of representations of living creatures from the 
ornamentation used. Although it may be proved 
that this restriction hardly applied except to reli- 
gious buildings, and that the texts, as well as the 
monuments, show us that representations of living 
creatures were not systematically excluded from 
the ornamentation of private or public buildings, 

alaces, houses, ete., it is none the less true that, 
in general, the architectural decoration of Muham- 
madan buildings has conformed to this principle. 
Consequently all the subjects of decoration in 
Muhammadan art have been found in ornamenta- 
tion borrowed from the vegetable kingdom and 
from geometry. 

The first architects, whether Muhammadans or 
Christians, who raised the mosques of Islam drew 
from sources which differed according to their 
country. But these influences, whether Byzantine, 
Coptic, Sasanian, Indian, Africo- or Ibero-Latin, 
have been in a fashion mingled, and as it were 
interpenetrated, often because of circumstances 
quite peculiar to Islam. These will be indicated 
presently. Finally, nomadic art, if we may use 
such an expression, had a profound influence on 
the art of Islim. The art of nomads, which in- 
cludes the ornamentation of tents, the decoration 
of saddlery, of carpets, of hangiugs—an art which 
may still be studied in the productions of the 
nomadic tribes from the extreme west of Morocco 
to the centre of Turkestan—which is based upon 
tradition, and sometimes reaches a high piteh of 
refinement, has not existed without exercising a 
remarkable and important influence on the internal 
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and external ornamentation of buildings. Of this 
we shall find numerous examples throughout the 
course of this article. 

The Arab, a nomad in a special degree, de- 
veloped, among all the nations where he planted 
his new religiou, а taste for distant journeys, and 
the preseribed ritual of the Meccan pilgrimage 
has been the most striking token of this. Arabic 
literature, so rich in stories of travel, also wit- 
nesses to it. This pilgrimage, binding on every 
Musalmàn, has brought into contact the most 
widely differing peoples; and it has been, so to 
speak, by a kind of reciprocal interfusion that the 
most heterogeneous civilizations have seen certain 
of their elements mix with foreign ones to form 
Muhammadan civilization. 

From the point of view of the arts these re- 
ciprocal influences were not less remarkable. The 
artificers who made the pilgrimage to Mecca, having 
arrived in the Holy City, and being impelled thereto 
by an instinct of affinity, certainly did not fail to 
enter into relations with their fellow-tradesmen 
who were also there on pilgrimage. From this there 
undoubtedly arose an interchange of ideas and of 
skill; and all the more because, this journey being 
excessively laborious, the less wealthy of these 
workmen, either in going or in returning, were 
obliged to halt on their way in order to work at their 
trade to provide the means necessary for accom- 
plishing the next stage of the journey. It is, ona 
much larger scale, a similar experience to that of the 
travelling journeymen of Francein the Middle Ages. 

Finally, the enormous extent of Islam from 
China to Morocco facilitated commercial inter- 
change in a very remarkable way. Ships by sea 
and caravans by land brought the silks, perfumes, 
and precious things of the East to the West in & 
very short time. It is therefore quite natural that 
Chinese art should have in many cases influenced 
that of Turkestan and Persia, and that Indian art 
should have been able to exercise on the artistie 
products of Mesopotamia, Syria, Egypt, Persia, 
and even of Spain, an influence which certain pass- 
ages of the historians explain to us, and of which 
we obtain a good idea from the observations to be 
made on many of the decorative details. 

In bringing this prelimiuary survey to a close, 
we must dwell on one very remarkable aspect of 
Muhammadan art. It is à common, indeed hack- 
neyed, remark, that Oriental luxury is the stand- 
ing example of a degree of wealth and extrava- 
gance which has rarely been reached in other 
civilizations. This is, in fact, a special character- 
istic of Islam, and is explained partly hy the pecu- 
liarity of the Muhammadan mind and partly hy 
the events of history. 

The chief characteristic of the Muhammadan 
mind, although not the absolute fatalism so often 
charged against it, is entire submission to the 
will of God. This submission accordingly implies 
the possibility of reverses of fortune wie can 
in a short time destroy the greatest prosperity. 
The natural result of the mutability of fortune is 
to incite meu to enjoy as rapidly and as intensely 
as possible the transitory possessions which fortune 
places at their disposal. The precariousness of 
absolute power and the enormous resources which 
despotiem placed in the hands of the Khalifs both 
had the saine result. Despots, like common folk, 
were obliged to enjoy rapidly the means of luxury 
which they had within their reach. To this may 
be traced the extremely luxurious character of 
Muhammadan architecture, and also, unfortun- 
ately, the want of solidity in most of the private 
dwe lings, palaces, mansions, or country-seats. 
The buildings dedicated to worship, or built upon 
plans inspired by religious ideas, were, as a rule, 
more durably constructed. 


I. The Syro-Egyptian school.— This division 
is treated in a separate article—ARCHITECTURE 
(Muhammadan in Syria and Egypt)—and will not 
be discussed here. 

2. The Moorish or Maghrib school.—The term 
‘Maghrib’ indicates the whole of Northern Africa 
lying, of course, west of Egypt. Two elements 
have contributed to form the bri eim. ы art of 
the Maghrib: on the one side the local traditions, 
Roman, Romano-Berber, and Byzantine in Africa, 
Roman, Romano-Iberian, and Visigothic in Spain ; 
and, on the other, the introduction of Oriental 
architecture which appears to have been in the 
first place the Byzantine architecture of Syria, 
for certain Syrian forms seem to bave been intro- 
duced directly into Africa. To be convinced of 
this, one has only to compare the Aghlabid gates 
of the great mosque of Tunis and the eastern 
facade of the great mosque of Sfax with the 
lateral facades of the great church of Qal'at 
Sim'àn (de Vogiié, Architecture civile et religieuse 
dans la Syrie centrale et le Haouran du if au 
viie siècle). Another source of inspiration bor- 
rowed from the East, but this time from the 
Muhammadan East, is the plan of the mosques. 
The present writer has shown in his manual of 
Muhammadan architecture (Manuel d'art musul- 
mane, Paris, 1907, i. [History of Architecture]) 
the likeness existing between the plan of the 
Zituna mosque at Tunis and that of the great 
mosque of Damascus, which itself is suggested by 
the plan of the great church of St. Simon at Qal'at 
Sim'àn (de Vogüé, op. cif. ii. pl. 139), two of the 
great aisles of which were joined at the ends hy a 
transept running at right angles to them. This 
comparison has never been made so far as the 
present writer knows; it is, however, very re- 
markable. G. Marcais has mentioned in the Ti 
Africaine the numerous ideas borrowed, according 
to the Arab historians of Spain, from the Arab 
inonuments of Syria by the architects of the 
Khalifs of Cordova. This process of borrowing was 
quite natural because of the Syrian origin of the 
Umayyads of Spain. But the prototype of the 
great mosque of Cordova cannot he looked for at 
Damaseus; its plan presents no resemblance to 
that of the great mosque of that city. We must 
find it at Jerusalem in the plan of the chief mosque 
al-Aqsa Guy le Strange, in his work, Palestine 
under the Moslems (London, 1890), has given a 
restored plan of it according to the description of 
Muqqadasi, which shows its arrangement in A.D. 
985.* The ancient mosque of Jerusalem was 15 
aisles in breadth aud 21 in length ; that of Cordova 
ll aisles in breadth and 21 in length (at least 
originally); hoth have side-gates on the eastern 
facade. Idrisi, quoted by le Strange (op. cit. p. 
108) seems to have noticed this likeness, which 
le Strange has perfectly understood (p. 103). As 
to the decoration of the mosque at Cordova, 
it is borrowed partly from Byzantine art, and 
partly from Arab or Syrian or Mesopotamian orna- 
mentation. This is certainly no longer doubtful, 
so that we can ascertain the origin of the serrated 
arches used systematically in the great mosque at 
Cordova, and recurring in the palace of Harün al- 
Rashid at Касса (Saladin, op. cif. р. 323, fig. 291), 
the al-Ashik palace at Samarra (ib. p. 325), of 
which General de Bee t was the first to publish 
а very correct view (de Beylié, Prome et Samarra, 
Paris, 1907, pl. xiii.), and in the interior archivolts 
of the sonthern windows of the great mosque of 
Samarra (ib. p. 81). The horse-shoe arch is also 
of Oriental origin—Mesopotamian or Sasanian (ex- 
emplified in the secondary gate of the Palace of 

* It was the mosque re-built by ‘Abd al-Malik towards 691 of 
our era, and restored in 746 by al-Mansir. 


+ СІ. also the work of Herzfeld published since that of 
General de Beylié. 
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Ctesiphon ; see Herzfeld, Samarra), for it is found 
in Persia at Firuzabad and at Tàq-i-Girra. 
This mosque-plan of which we have just been 
speaking is, to a certain extent (except in the pro- 
portion between the breadth and the length of 
the building), that of the mosques with aisles, like 
the ‘Amr mosque at Cairo, and those of Samarra 
which de Beylié and Herzfeld have described, 
and that of Abū-Dilif which de Beylié was the 
first to portray, but these are later than the 
mosque of Cordova. They are mentioned here as 
giving the characteristics of the typical plan of the 
mosque, and comprising in themselves all that 
we know at present regarding the most ancient Mu- 
hammadan monuments of Mesopotamia; for the 
monuments of Samarra and of Abü-Dilif owe abso- 
lutely nothing to Syrian architectural traditions, 
which are based upon the use of dressed stone. 
These, on the other hand, are constructions of 
brick, and consequently connected with the pure 
Mesopotamian tradition, though strongly influenced 
by Sasanian art. 

Thus, then, Spain appears to have been more 
directly influenced by Syria and Mesopotamia than 
was the case with Northern Africa. The great 
mosque of Kairwan in Tunis, for example, borrows 
an ancient or Byzantine character from all the 
ancient and Byzantine fragments which have been 
employed for its construction in columns, bases, 
and capitals. Arab historians, however, attribute 
toa Syrian architect the dome covered with green 
enamelled tiles which Ibrahim ibn al-Aghlab caused 
to be constructed above the porch of the celebrated 
mosque. 

On the other hand, it is indisputable that the 
horse-shoe arch, the employment of which may 
be considered one of the characteristic principles 
of Moorish art, is borrowed from Sasanian archi- 
tecture, for it is found in Persia in the Тад-і- 
Girra, the palace of Sarvistan, and in Mesopo- 
tamia in the celebrated palace of Chosroés at 
Ctesiphon—in the gates on the ground floor. It 
appears to have been employed there in a sys- 
tematie fashion, while in the Christian monu- 
ments of central Syria and in certain buildings of 
Armenia it appears to have been used only in an 
intermittent way. The most ancient examples of 
the use of this arch may be seen in Tunis in the 
inner window of the magsüra of the mosque of 
Sidi Okba at Kairwan, in the central motive of 
the interior facade of the Zituna mosque at Tunis, 
and in the eastern side facade of the great mosque 
at Sfax. This arch, which has been justly com- 
pared in shape to a horse-shoe, has been system- 
atically used in the celebrated mosque of Cor- 
dova. It is found in the windows, the gates, and 
the interior arches, whether they are many-lobed 
or not. 

Finally, local Christian art, whether African or 
Spauish, also had much influence on the archi- 
tecture of the Maghrib. Byzantine art did not 
operate in the same way. Although some very 
important buildings were erected by the Byzantines 
in Carthage, it is not possible to assert, from what 
we at present know of them, the Byzantine char- 
acter of the gates built or of the binding stones 
used at Tunis or at Sfax. At both Tunis and 
Sfax they are connected with the forms of Byzan- 
tine art belonging to central Syria. Such are the 
drums which support the domes of the Zituna 
mosque at Tunis, the Aghlabid gates of this 
mosque, and the gates of the eastern facade of 
the great mosque of Sfax. Moorish Spain, on 
the contrary, received, by means of artists sum- 
moned from Constantinople to Cordova, a genuine 
influx of decorative Byzantine art, recognizable in 
the first instance in certain parts of the sculpture 
of the mihrdb, but above all in the admirable 








enamelled mosaies executed on the spot by the 
Byzantine artists who eame for the purpose from 
Constantinople. 


We may here recapitulate the ohronology of these early monu- 
ments of the Maghrib; 


Bijra. сер 
50 670 Founding of the great mosque at Kairwan 
by Okba ibn Nàfi. 
14 782 Founding of the Zituna mosque at Tunis by 
Ubaid Allah ibn al-Habhab. 
158 770 Founding of tbe great mosque of Cordova. 


As early as the 8th cent. the new style in 
Spain assumed quite a distinct character; for 
the great mosque of Cordova is obviously a build- 
ing of a style absolutely and clearly defined. On 
the contrary, we do not find in Northern Africa, 
whether in Tunis, or Algeria, or Morocco, such a 
homogeneity of style in the first Arab buildings. 
The successive restorations of the mosque of Sidi 
Okba at Kairwan, the traces of which are still 
sufficiently visible on the building itself, the Aghla- 
bid portions of the Zituna mosque at Tunis, of 
the great mosque of Beja, and of that of Sfax 
in Tunis, no longer give us the impression of 
a well-defined style. The reason for this must 
very probably be found in the fact that the com- 
mencement of the Umayyad Khalifate of Cordova 
constituted a political and social régime on a suffi- 
ciently firm basis to give to the country such 
prosperity that the magnificence of the build- 
ings far surpassed those of Africa, which was 
then a much poorer country. On the other 
hand, the continual relations of Cordova with 
Syria, and the arrival in Spain of a great, number 
a followers of the Umayyads, made Arabized 
Andalusia at this time, so to speak, a second 
Arabized Syria. The proofs of this are abundant 
in the Arab historians and even in the build- 


ings. 

fa the llth cent. the influence of Middle Asia, 
that is to say, of Mesopotamia and perhaps even of 
Persia, was making itself felt in Africa in the style 
of the buildings of Qala of the Beni Hammad, 
and probably in those of Bougie, which are un- 
fortunately thus far not known to us except from 
descriptions of Arab writers. It made itself felt 
also in Sicily, which had passed from the yoke of 
the Aghlabids under that of the Fatimids, and in 
which we recognize the Arab style only by the 
traces which Arab arts have left in the buildings 
of the 12th cent., erected there by the Norman 
kings, 

At the end of the 11th cent., from the time when 
Yüsuf ibn Tashfin united Spain and the Maghrib 
under his authority, a modification seems to be 
introduced into the Arab architecture of Spain; 
and it appears that this modification is due to 
Moroccan artists; this cannot, however, be posi- 
tively established by examples of an authentic 
date. The magnificence of Fez and of Marrakesh 
under the Almoravids completely explains how 
the architects who contributed to the adornment 
of these two towns were consequently able to 
exercise influence, either directly or by means of 
their pupils, on the tendencies of the school of 
Andalusia. This change of style is apparent at 
Toledo in the Puerta del Sol, and later under the 
Almohads in the great mosque of Tlemsen, and in 
certain portions of the mosque of Tinmel, which 
has recently been discovered and described by 
Doutté. 

It was not till the 12th cent. of our era that the 
new style really spread in a wonderful manner. by 
this time freed from antique or Byzantine imita- 
tions, and clearly marked by qualities of taste, of 
sobriety, of elegance and restrained luxuriance, 
which render the monuments bequeathed to us 
true masterpieces. 
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A ehort enumeration will give the chronological sequence of 
these. 


Hijra. Ohrietian 
898 1007 Founding of the mosque of Qal'a of the Beni 
Hammad (Algeria, in the present province 
of Constantine). 
459 1068 Founding of the mosque of Bougie by an- 
Nasir. 
460 1069 The Almoravids found Marrakesb and beantity 
Fez. 
478 1085 Conquest of Spain by Yusuf ibn Tashfin. 
481 1088 Puerta del Soi at Toledo. к 
524 1181 Tiemsen restored by Abd-al-Mu'min. н 
580 1136 The cupola of the great mosque of Tlemsen built. 
570 1174 Construction of the great mosque of Seville. 


From 574 A.H. (A.D. 1178) to 590 A.H. (A.D. 1194) 
Ya‘qib al-Mansür covered Morocco and Andalusia 
with numerous buildings. In Morocco, Chella, 
Rabat, Marrakesh, Ceuta, Aleazar-Kabir, Man- 
süra, mosques, fortifications, and buildings of 
every kind are ascribed to him. In Spain, and 
especially at Seville, he built mosques, gasbas, 
fortifications, quays, and aqueducts, and he com- 
pleted the great mosque whose minaret is still 
standing almost entirely intact. Тһе Kutubtya of 
Marrakesh, the tower of Hasan at Rabat, the 
minaret of Chella, and its fortified enclosure may 
be considered the most perfect types of this fine 
architecture. In A.H. 596 (A.D. 1199) the Alcazar 
of Seville was founded, but the 13th cent. was 
destined to inaugurate for the Moorish style a 

eriod of luxuriance and florid abundance quite 
Ñifferent from the preceding one. 

The tomb of Sidi bñ Madina at Tlemsen gives 
an idea of this new development. In 1230 the 
Alhambra of Granada was commenced, in 1231 the 
mosque of the Qasba at Tunis was founded by Abū 
Zakariya, a work of Andalusian architecture in 
which nothing any longer recalls the first Arab 
monuments of Tunis For a large number of 
emigrants from Andalusia had a hand in it, not 
only because of the fall of the Almohads, but espe- 
eially because, owing to the want of native artista, 
the Hafsids, as Ibn Said tells us, imported 
their architects, their workers in enamel, and 
even their gardeners from Andalusia. Enamelled 
earthenware, in fact, had been used in the Maghrib 
from a considerably remote period; we cannot 
precisely fix the introduction of it previous to the 

uildiugs of Qal'a of the Beni Hammad which date 
from the commencement of the 11th cent. of our 
era, and in the ruins of which Paul Blanchet dis- 
covered a considerable quantity of fragments of 
enamelled facings, brieks, pieces of binding masonry 
and mosaic, etc. From that period this manufac- 
ture, which must have been introduced by Asiatic 
workmen, spread in the Maghrib. Their origin 
is Asiatic, since the only architectural enamelled 
earthenware work we know in the Maghrib, pre- 
vious to this period, consists of the famous squares 
with metallic reflexions with which Ibrahim ibn 
al-Aghlab adorned the minbar of the mosque of 
Sidi Okba at Kairwan, and which he caused to 
be brought from Baghdad. By successive im- 

rovements this art rapidly attained to that 

elicacy of execution which we admire in the 
monuments of Tlemsen, Seville, Granada, and 
Morocco. Enamelled earthenware is at first used 
in mosaic, consisting of pieces cut out by hand and 
placed together, either in hollows cut in slabs of 
marble or of hard stone, as in the Qala build- 
ings of the Beni Hammad, or on a coating of 
mortar as at Tlemsen and at Chella; in those 
cases its use is combined with that of enamelled 
brick. It is very probable that at first faience 
was used in this way in order to imitate the 
mosaies of marble whieh the Arab artists, follow- 
ing the example of the Romans and the Byzan- 
tines, had constructed in Syria, in Egypt, and 
in Sicily. They had even found in Africa some 


ancient specimens to copy, for the present 
writer once sketched a fragment of white marble 
inlaid with coloured marbles found at Lixus 
(Morocco) by Н. de la Martinière. This frag- 
ment dates from the 5th cent. of our era, and 
evidently belongs to that series of works in marble 
mosaic which served as models to the Arab work- 
men. This work in faience mosaic, or rather in 
marquetry, was afterwards succeeded by square 
tiles, on which pieces of enamel in slight relief 
showed the usual ornamentation. Later they 
contented themselves with tracing in black lines 
on the white enamel a polygonal design with 
EIN worked in different colours. At a still 
later date the purely geometrical ornamentation 
was replaced by a floral decoration or one of 
some conventional pattern. In Persia and in 
Turkestan we shall be able to trace a similar 
development in ceramic decoration. There is no 
doubt that this art was of Asiatic origin. Tha 
similarity between the Spanish enamelled decora- 
tions and those in the famous frieze of archers in 
the apadāna of Susa is obvious. On the other 
hand, the likeness of the enamelling of the most 
ancient enamelled vases found at Racca (Meso- 
potamia) to the enamel-work of the Maghrib at 
once leads us to connect the latter with an Asiatic 
origin, since we may confidently assign the most 
ancient enamel-work of Racca to the period of the 
Abbasids. But the intermediary link which would 
enable us to connect the enamel ornamentation 
of the Achzmenians with that of the Abbasids 
is still wanting. We do not know what sort of 
fictile art was used in the architecture of the 
Arsacids and the Sasanians, although from a 
pisano in the Life of Apollonius of Tyana by 

hilostratus we may conclude that, at the time 
when the latter wrote, enamelled earthenware 
still formed one of the most characteristic com- 
ponents of the architectural decoration of the 
monuments and palaces of Babylon. 

This digression, though somewhat long, on the 
use and origin of enamel-work in Moorish architec- 
ture, is, however, indispensable in order to show 
by how slight a link Moorish art is connected with 
that of the Mesopotamian East. We have seen 
above that Racca and al-Ashik show us in their 
Abbasid monuments the many-lobed arches to the 
use of which Moorish architecture owes one of its 
most elegant characteristics. The plan of the 
Moorish mosque was originally the plan with aisles, 
as in the ‘Amr mosque at Cairo. This plan, 
which recurs in Tunis, in Algeria, and in Morocco, 
slightly modified by the broadening of the central 
nave and the aisle which runs along the mihrdb- 
wall, undergoes a gradual alteration. Already 
in the Qal'a buildings of the Beni Hammad an 
enclosed chancel was outlined before the mihrab. 
This is only slightly indicated in the great mosque 
of Tlemsen (530 A.H. — A.D. 1136), but is clearly de- 
fined two centuries later in the mosque of Mangüra 
at Tlemsen (737-744 A.H.— A.D. 1337-1344) It 
comprises the following: a fore-court, a minaret 
commanding the entrance, side porticoes in the 
court, a large hall with parallel aisles, and at the 
end the magsira, or chancel, in front of the 
mihrab, marked by a cupola crowning a square 
hall. This is the same arrangement as exists in 
principle in the great mosque of Cordova, but 
at Tlemsen it is differently emphasized. This 
magstra, instead of seeming to be a mere adjunct 
of the building as at Cordova, is at Tlemsen an 
integral portion of it, and forms, so to speak, the 
main feature, thus indicating in a formal way the 
real sanctuary of the mosque. 

As this article is limited chiefly to the study of 
the religious monuments, we shall dwell on civil 
architecture only very briefly. The buildings, 
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however, which the Moors have left in Spain— 
the palaces of Tunis, of Algiers, of Morocco, of 
Fez, and of Mequinez, cannot be passed over. 

The architecture of the houses of the Maghrib 
contains at the same time suggestions from Roman 
and Byzantine houses, and very probably also from 
houses of Mesopotamia and Persia. e do not 
know any very ancient Arab houses in the North of 
Africa, hut the persistence with which the plan of 
these houses is reproduced, with very few varia- 
tions, leads us to believe that the prototype has 
never lacked the features with which we are 
familiar: an interior court, the division of the 
house into the selamlik, or open portion, used for 
receptions, and the йат, or private part, un- 
entered hy visitors, and reserved exclusively for 
women and domestic life. It is accordingly a 
variation of the Roman house. This is understood 
more easily when we remember that the early Arab 
conquerors of Northern Africa took up their abode 
at first in the Roman or Byzantine houses, which 
still existed in great numbers, just as the French 
took up their ahode, at the commencement of their 
occupation of the country, in the Arab houses of 
Tunis and Algeria. 

From the earliest period the palaces have been 
buildings of great magnificence, and the descrip- 
tions of the Arah historians give us full informa- 
tion regarding the luxurious style in which they 
were decorated and furnished. Of these we may 
mention, by way of example, the famous palace 
of Medinet-az-Zahra near Cordova, the palace of 
Mustansir in Tunis (described by Ibn Yaldin, 
History of the Berbers), which possessed elevated 
pavilions, cupolas, kiosks, aqueducts, fountains, and 
large hasins, forming, as it were, liquid mirrors. 
These were also to be found in the Sasanian palace 
of Qasr-i Shirin, and have remained from that time 
a traditional ornament in Persia. Mustansir’s 
palace also contained pavilions with marble columns 
and wainscottings of marble and faience mosaics. 
The palace of the Sultan Hamadites of Bougie, 
and those of Fez, Moroceo, and Mequinez, were 
not less magnificent. We can have, so to speak, 
2n oeular demonstration of the spleudour to which 
Moorish architecture had attained in the Alhambra 
of Granada, of which the greater part is still 
standing, although by an unaccountable whim 
Charles Y. caused the south wing to be destroyed 
in order to build in its place a palace of lamentable 
mediocrity. 

Part of the plan of the Alhambra is an exten- 
sion of the plan of the Arab house. There are 
always numerous structures surrounding courts 
bordered by porticoes, with fountains or large 
uncovered basins. There is no need to enlarge, in 
addition, on the lavishness and taste with which a 
great wealth of constantly varied decoration has 
been expended on every portion of this delightful 
palace, which is the glory of Granada and of 
Arabized Spain (see ART [Muh. ]). 

After the final expulsion of the Arahs from 
Spain, Morocco, Algeria, and Tunis received the 
exiles, who carried thither their artistic traditions. 
These underwent profound changes in Algeria 
and Tunis; but in Morocco they were preserved, 
not entirely in their pristine purity, yet in a way 
so nearly complete as to give to the Moroccan 
buildings, down to the latest times, an artistic 
sharacter very superior to that of the buildings of 
Algeria and Tunis. 


Chronology of the Buildings of the Maghrib. 


Hijra. Erin 
59 670 Okbe ibn Май founds Kairwan and its great 
mosque. 
š 708 Hasanihn Nü'màn re-builds the great mosque 
of Kairwan, and builds the al-Ksar mosque 
at Tunis. 


mja pn 
114 782 Ubaid Allāh ibn al-Habhab founds the Zituna 


mosque at Tunis. 
770 


158 Founding of the great mosque of Cordova. 


222 887 Ziyadet Allah restores the great mosque of 
Kairwau. 

248 869 Founding of the Kairuin mosque at Fer. 

825 986 ‘Abd sr-Rahman ш. founds the palacs 
Medinet-az-Zahra near Cordova. 

898 1007 Hammad ibn Bulukkiun ibn Zayri founds the 
Qal'a mosque of the Beni Hammad 

459 1068 An-Nàsir founds the mosque of Bougie, 

460 1069 Ths Almorsvids found the mosques of 
Morocco (Marrakesh). 

630 1186 Cupola of the great mosque at Tlemsen. 

648 1168 ‘Abd al-Mu'min enlarges the Тїптє] mosque 
at Morocco. 

570 1174 ~The architect ‘Abd Allah ibn Amr commences 
to build the great mosque of Saville. 

590 1194 Buildings of Ya'qüb al-Mansur at Rabat, 
Chella, Morocco, Saville. б 

596 1199 Tomb of Sidi bü Madins at Tlemssn. 

Building of the Alcazar of Seville. 

608 1211 Completion of the great mosque of Bougie. 

629 1281 Mosque of Qasba at Tunis. 

698 1999 Abü-Ya'qüb an-Nasir builds in thres уезге 
the town of Mangüra near Tlemsen. 

718 1818 Mosque of Sidi 1hràhim at Tlemsen. 

721 1821 Restoration of tha Andalusian mosque at Fez. 

764 1858 Mosque of Sidi al-Halwi st Tlemsen. 

766 1854 Completion of the Alhgmbra of Granada, 
founded in 628 А.Н. (А.П. 1230). 

885 1460 Zawiys of Sidi ibn Aruz at Tunis. 

985 1577 Al-Manstr-az-Zahihi builds the famous palace 
al-Bedi' at Morocco, snd a kiosk in tha 
Kairuin mosque at Fez. 

1041 1631 Mosque Hamüda Pasha at Tunis. 
1112 1700 Completion of the mosque of Sidi Mahrez at 


Tunis. 

3. The Persian School (Persia, Mesopotamia, 
Turkestan, etc.).—We have already spoken of the 
mosques of Mesopotamia, Samarra, and Abi-Dilif. 
In Persia the style is quite different. Yet the 
most ancient Persian mosques whose plans are 
known to us are built with aisles like the 

rimitive mosques. The arrangement of these 
is still recognizahle in the plan of the Juma 
mosque at Isfahan built in 142-153 A.H. under the 
Khalifate of the Abbasid al-Mansir ; but in this 
plan there is a pecu arrangement: in the court 
there is an isolated structure on & square plan. 
Dieulafoy descrihes a similar square pavilion in the 
centre of the old mosque of Shiraz built in A.D. 875 
hy Amr ibn Laith. This pavilion is evidently a 
reminiscence of the Ka'ba of Mecca, for it is known 
at Shiraz by the name of Khuda Khan, or ‘House 
of God. We should mention also the Juma 
mosque of Kazvin, re-built by Harün al-Rashid in 
A.D. 790 on the plan of the ancient mosque erected 
in the early years of the Hijra by Muhammad ibn 
al-Hajjàj. 

Ata period which it is as yet impossihle to define, 
a remarkable development affects the arrangement 
of the Persian mosques: on the four sides of the 
court of the mosque there open enormous porches of 
great height and in the form of an immense arcade. 
These liwüns, as they are called, are certainly a 
reminiscence of the /iwan of Chosroés, the Taj-i- 
Kisra of Ctesiphon, the magnificence of which had 
astonished the first Arah conquerors, and the 
recollection of which was always present in the 
minds of Oriental monarchs when they were erect- 
ing great buildings. Muhammadan historians, in 
fact, when they wish to emphasize the splendour 
of a building raised by one of their monarchs, 
always compare it to the дап of Chosroés, to the 
buildings of Mada’in, ete. In the plan of all the 
Persian mosques this detail (the ират) always 
re-appears, and we find the same architectural 
feature in certain mosques of Turkestan and especi- 
ally of Samarcand—mosgues which also serve the 
purpose of madrasas, i.e. schools or academies, 
or rather universities. When we closely examine 
the plan of the Juma mosque of Isfahan, we easily 
see how Malik Shah, Shah Tamasp, and Shah 
Ahbàs, in their successive enlargements of the 
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building, changed its original appearance in order 
finally to give it that definite character which has 
been, so to speak, the type to which the Persian 
mosques have conformed, and which is so admirably 
condensed in the plan of the imperial mosque of 


Isfahin erected under Shah Abbas. This latter 
шау be considered as the chef d'œuvre of religious 
architecture in Persia, where we find no other 
mosques with aisles, but only the four great liwdns, 
one of which serves as a porch of entry, and the 
other three as distinct places for prayer, each 
possessing its own 207/720. 

We see, accordingly, that just as the Persians 
sharply divided themselves from the majority of 
the Muhammadans (who are Sunnites, forming a 
sort of heretical sect by themselves), since they are 
Shi'ites and therefore abandon the purely Muham- 
madan tradition,* an gave to their religious 
architecture quite & different character from that 
of the buildings to be seen in Syria, Egypt, and 
in the Maghrib. When the mosques are deprived 
of & central court, as was the case with the blue 
mosque of Tabris,t the praying place is always 
square-shaped, and is led up to a large square 
hall surrounded by very broad galleries. Then we 
have nothing left to recall the primitive mosque, 
which is really derived from the shelter built alon 
the wall of the mihràáb, which allows the crow 
of the faithful to line out along this wall and in 
files parallel to it, but with faces always turned 
in the same direction, The tendency in Persia 
would rather popes to be that of uniting the wor- 
shippers in a closed sanctuary in order to secure 
for them the isolation which favours collectedness 
of thought and prayer. 

We see, therefore, that by a kind of natural 
development the соге through which the Per- 
sian mosque passed, while tending more and more 
towards & closed sanctuary, would produce success- 
ive forms approaching gradually those of certain 
Christian churches—those of Armenia, for instance. 

The earliest Muhammadan architecture in Persia 
has also quite a special character. The leading 
elements in Persian architecture are, in fact, almost 
entirely borrowed from local traditions, that is to 
say, from the architecture of the ancient Persians 
and from that of the Sasanian period : 

(1) The tapered column, accompanied by flat 
ceilings and terraces, which seems to be derived 
principally from Assyrian and Median art. 

(2) The arch carried on drums or on columns 
standing in sets of four. (This arrangement was 
soon changed into a tetragonal pillar strength- 
ened by four joined columns.) Since the arch and 
the pillar are constructed of rubble-stone or more 
frequently of bricks, we cannot doubt that the 
origin of this system of architecture must be sought 
in Chaldzea, whence it passed into Persia. As to 
the arch of dressed and cut stone and structures 
with binding masonry, they seem to be of Armenian 
origin, and to have passed from Armenia into the 
North-west provinces of Persia, where alone they 
are found. 

The arch constructed of bricks was a matter of 
choice for the Persians; and this system seems 
to have been chosen because of the scarcity of 
timber in the greater part of the country. In this 


“ The Sunnite mosque seems to he derived from the mosque 
of Medina, which originally consisted only of a wall with 
a mihrüb approached hy very rude porticoes. The Shi'ite 
mosque, on the other hand, seems to be derived from the 
mosque of Mecca. In the centre of the court (haram) is the 
Khuda Khan, or ‘House of God,’ an imitation of the Ka'ba, 
and Pass for prayer are arranged on the four sides of the 
court. 

+ This mosque was certainly erected by a Sunnite monarch, 
but the architect who constructed it has drawn his inspiration 
solely from the architectural traditious of Persia. Compare this 
plea with that of the mosque of Mir Buzurg Kawam-ad-din, 
& ға ар Amul in A.D. 1879. 


kind of structure they attained to a degree of 
artistic skill, ingenuity, and cleverness which has 
never been excelled anywhere. The use of un- 
baked and baked brick and of enamelled brick came 
to them both from Chaldea and from Susiana. 
It is probably from the early Persian buildings 
adorned with enamelled bricks or faience mosaic 
that this process, so fertile in graceful applications, 
reached the West by way of Tunis and Algiers 
as far as Morocco and Spain, where the Moorish 
artists were able to elaborate it to a pitch of per- 
fection as high аз that reached in Persia by the 
Persians. 

It was very probably from the use of bricks, 
whether by corbellings or by projecting stones, that 
stalactites came into use, which have always been 
one of the most interesting features of Persian and 
Syro-Egyptian brick architecture; but it is pos- 
sible that stone and wood stalactites have not the 
same origin although very often similar in appear- 
ance. Finally, just as Roman architectural tradi- 
tions have influenced the development of decoration 
in the Maghrib alongside of geometrical orna- 
mentation, the origin of which is not yet clearly 
established, it seems that in Persian art the 
style of ornamentation has been influenced by Sas- 
anian, Hindu, and, later, by Chinese traditions, 
Parallel with this also has proceeded a develop- 
ment of geometrical decoration which appears to be 
an element common to all the countries of Islam, 
and the origin of which, perhaps because of ita 
Muhammadan character, sho be sought in 
Arabia, not in the buildings of Yemen before 
Muhammad's time, but possibly in the ornamenta- 
tion employed by the nomad Arabs in their 
embroideries, carpets, etc. 

The origin of the lancet-arch, which was used in 
the ancient buildings of Egypt along with the 
eatenary arch, and which has been found also in 
Assyria, appears thus to be settled, but its use 
seems to be reserved for the hidden parts of build- 
ings, and those where solidity and economy in 
construction were both required. The palace of 
Chosroés at Ctesiphon in its visible portions has 
only semicircular arches, whether of horse-shoe 
shape or not, except its great arch, which is 
eatenary ; but the groovings disposed at the top 
of the tympanum of the arch, which were not seen 
because they were in the interior of the building 
and above the arches, had pointed groinings. This 
pointed arch was a feature as frequently em- 
ployed by the Persians as the horse-shoe arch was 
by the Moors, but the Persians very soon recog- 
nized that the pointed arch formed by two skew 
arches involved a complication in construction 
easy to avoid by closing the curve by two straight 
lines ; it is for this reason that their arches are of 
such an original and distinct character. We find 
in the West this predilection for closing brick 
arches by rectilineal portions in France, in the 
Roman architecture of Toulouse and its neighbour- 
hood, and in England in numerous brick buildings, 
from which it passed into buildings of stone under 
the name of the Tudor arch. 

The other religious buildings of the Persians are 
the madrasas, or religious schools, and the tombs. 
These madrasas assumed in Persia a still more 
important development than they did in Egypt 
or in the Maghrib. One of the most ancient 
which have been described is the madrasa of 
Mustansir, built at Baghdad in A.H. 630 (A.D. 
1232), of which a summary plan is given b 
General de Beylié (Prome et Samarra, fig. 18). М 
consists of а suite of buildings arranged round а 
rectangular court, with a өйт, in the centre of 
each of its four sides. These buildings, pierced 
by numerous arcades, contained the cells of the 
students. The likeness of the plan on which they 
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are built to that of the caravanserais with which 
Persia is covered will not escape any one, any more 
than its similarity to the plans of the great Persian 


mosques. If we could ascertain the most ancient 
types of these buildings, for example the Persian 
or Sasanian caravanserais, we should perhaps have 
the origin of that cruciform plan which the Persian 
architects have been able to turn to such excellent 
account. 

One of the most remarkable madrasas which 
have been built in Persia is the Madrasa-i-Shah 
Sultan Husain at Isfahan (A.D. 1693). As a 
caravanserai was built close beside it at the same 
time, by merely examining the two plans in juxta- 
position we understand what a striking likeness 
exists between them. 

This arrangement has been reproduced in the 
great mosque-madrasas of Samarcand and Bokhara, 
and indeed in those of all the large towns of Tur- 
kestan, whence it is certain that the first architects 
of these buildings were Persians. In the case of 
some of them the proof is ready to hand. The 
madrasa Shir-Dar near Samarcand is the reduc- 
tion to a comparatively small scale of the Persian 
madrasa ; the mosque, madrasa, and tomb of Bibi 
Hanum at Samarcand is the expansion of it on a 
colossal scale (the plans are given by Schubert von 
Soldern, Baudenkmale von Samarkand, 1898). 

The tombs and sepulchral monuments in the 
Persian school of architecture have also quite a 
special character. Іп the Maghrib they generally 
consist merely of a square structure surmounted 
by acupola, which seems simply a detached portion 
ob what ordinarily constitutes a mosque, for we 
have seen that generally the entrance is crowned 
by a cupola and the mzhrab of the mosque by 
another; this is, at any rate, the arrangement 
which exists in the most ancient mosques of Tunis 
(Kairwan, Tunis, Gafsa, Beja, Sfax) and of Morocco 
(as in the Kairuin mosque at Fez). 

In Persia these buildings are of an entirely 
different character. They consist of square, poly- 
gonal, or cylindrical towers covered with conical 
or pyramidal roofs, or crowned by a bulb-shaped 
cupola, e.g. at Maragha, Nakshevan, Demavend. 
At Sultaniya, at Merv, in the tomb of the Sultan 
Sanjar, the plan is even more complicated, and 
sometimes, as in Persian Mesopotamia, these tombs 
of polygonal construction are crowned by cupolas 
composed of a series of stalactites superimposed on 
each other, and the outline they present is striking. 
Such are the tomb of Zubaida at Baghdad, and 
the tomb of Daniel at Susa. 

Around these tombs of various styles are grouped 
different buildings, as, for example, at the tomb 
of the Sheikh Sufi at Ardabil; but the finest of 
all these sepulchral monuments is certainly the 
tomb of Timur or Gur Emir at Samarcand, built 
in 808 A.B. (A.D. 1405) by Muhammad, son of 
Mahmud of Isfahan. The whole effect of this im- 
pressive monument is very beautiful. The tomb, 
properly speaking, consists of a great square hall, 
the sides of which are grooved with large square 
niches, and which is crowned with a bulb-shaped 
cupola set on a drum decorated with enamelled 
bricks, the cupola being also adorned in the same 
way. The porch of the tomb opens on a square 
eourt surrounded with cells, at the four corners of 
which formerly rose four great cylindrical minarets 
of which ouly one now remains ; two others flanked 
the entrance porch of the court. Other very strik- 
ing tombs are still to be found near Samarcand 
adjoining the mosque of Shah-Zindah, and we can 
trace in them with a singular variety of detail 
the whole development through which the use of 
baked enamelled earthenware for the construction 
and «decoration of these buildings had passed at 
this time. Besides the Persian artists engaged in 


the construction of the buildings of Samarcand, 
Chinese artists in pottery: summoned by Bibi 
Hanum (who was a Chinese princess), the wife of 
Timur, have exercised an indisputable influence 
both on the technique of enamelled earthenware- 
work and on the style of this decoration. 

It is also certain that in these great specimens 
of enamelled decoration the Persian architects 
drew their inspiration from suggestions afforded 
by the decoration of tapestry, embroidery, cloths, 
and especially carpets. As the present writer has 
described in his manual of the history of Muham- 
madan architecture, the perfection of this enamelled 
decoration—a perfection attained at the com- 
mencement from an zsthetie point of view—can be 
explained only by the fact that they applied to 
decoration rules established by tbe long practice of 
manufacturers of carpets and painted cloths—rules 
which, by a process of continual selection, had 
eliminated imperfect elements from decorative com- 
positions in order to preserve only such as were 
satisfactory. 

Secular architecture in Persia has, perhaps more 
than religious, remained impregnated with the 
ancient traditions of the country. The Persian 
palaces have been compared above to the Sasanian 
palaces of Qasr-i Shirin; they might also be com- 
pared to the ancient Acbzmenian palaces of Susa 
and of Persepolis. It is doubtless to this uninter- 
rupted tradition that we should assign the use of 
terraces supported on long wooden columns, which 
are found in the palaces of Isfahan, of Shiraz, and 
of Teheran. The authentication of this tradition 
is all the more remarkable because wood is а com- 
paratively rare and costly substance in nearly all 
the provinces of Persia. 

In the royal palaces of Isfahin these columns 
were covered with little squares of looking-glass 
not only on the front of their sbafts, but on their 
capitals ; the stalactites of the ceilings and arches 
were also covered with them, and the flashing of 
these thousands of mirrors, the brilliance of the 

aintings, and the facings of faience, made these 
ofty halls, with glittering ceilings, marvels of 
taste and luxuriance, more remarkable even than 
we have seen in the Moorish lacs of Andalusia. 

The Persian house, like all Muhammadan houses, 
is divided into an anderun, or part reserved for 
the women and the family, and a birun, or part re- 
served for the reception of guests. Butits arrange- 
ment no longer presents any likeness to that of 
the ancient house. The building is no longer 
arranged round the front court. This court in 
Persia is replaced by a garden. If the bouse isa 
simple one, the anderun is on the first floor; if 
it belongs to a richer class, the dirun opens on 
the garden and on the street, and at the bottom 
of the garden is the anderun. The Persians 
also built enormous bazaars, streets roofed in 
and lined with shops; and all their large towns 
still possess them, the finest certainly being those 
of Isfahan. These bazaars contain not only 
roofed streets and shops, but baths, or hammams, 
mosques, schools, tombs, and city caravanserais, 
in which merchants with their wares put up. 
Other caravanserais are disposed at different 
stages along the roads; these are resting-places 
for travellers and caravans. Herodotus mentions 
that Cyrus had had them placed all along the 
roads of his empire. Here we have again in Persia 
a tradition dating from before the time of Islam. 

The Sasanian kings had built a number of 
remarkable bridges. The Muhammadan sove- 
reigns of Persia followed theirexample. Without 
counting the numerous bridges constructed in 
Persia since the Muhammadan conquest, we 
ought not to forget to mention the two very 
striking bridges of Isfahan, that of Allah-Verdi- 
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Khan and that of Baba Rukn-ad-din, which are 
real masterpieces, 

In a country as barren as Persia, the discovery, 
securing, and conveyance of water were natu- 
rally questions of vital importance. Subterranean 
aqueducts, or gandts, made possible the search 
for water, often at great distances, for the pur- 
poses of supply and irrigation. These aqueducts 
supplied either large subterranean reservoirs 
(called абатбат) in the towns and villages, or 
vaulted cisterns, placed along the roads near the 
caravanserais. t other times the river-water 
was held back by dams to be conducted into 
irrigation canals. M. Dieulafoy has described 
two of them, the dam of Saveh and the Band- 
amir. 

We shall not enter in this section, any more 
than in the preceding one, on the examination of 
military architecture. That of the Maghrib is 
known to us by & large number of drawn or 
photographed buildings; that of Persia, on the 
contrary, is as yet almost unknown to us. 

The Persian school of architecture spread its in- 
flnence as far as Baghdad and even Armenia, and 
exercised an indisputable effect on the Seljuk 
architecture of Asia Minor and on the Ottoman 
architecture derived from it. It has directly 
influenced the architecture of Turkestan, and we 
shall see that, as regards India, it is absolutely 
certain that the finest buildings of the Mughal 
period were immediately inspired by the finest 
architectural and decorative traditions of Muham- 
madan Persia. 

But, since among Muhammadan arts archi- 
tecture is absolutely supreme and all the other 
arts are based more or less on the principles which 
govern architectural construction, we ought not 
to be surprised at the immense importance of the 
influence of Persian decorative art on all the arts 
of other Muhammadan countries. 


Chronology of the Buildings of Persia and of Turkestan. 


hristian 
пу ee 
187 755 Tombs at Rai. 
142 760 Founding of the Juma Mosque at [sfahan. 
174 790 Juma Mosque at Kazvin. 
261 875 Juma Mosque at Shiraz. 
408 1017 Founding of the great mosque of Ardabil. 
552 1157 Tomb of Sultan Sanjar at Merv. 
588 1187 Mausoleum of Mumin-i-Hatum at Nakshevan. 
630 1232 Mausoleums of the Saids at Amul, 
659 1261 Tomb of the daughter of Hülagü at Maragha. 
704 1304 Mosque of Uljaitu Shah-Khodahandah at 
Sultaniya. 
722 1822 Mosque of Veramine. 
781 1370 Mosque of Mir Buzurg Kawàm-ad-din. 
791 1389 Mosque of Bibi Hanum at Samarcand. 
805 1403 Great or blue mosque at Tabris. 
901 1496 Darwaza-i-Kieuchk at Isfahan. 
942 1535 Тһе town of Isfahan embellished with mag- 
nificent huildings. 
1021 1612 Masjid-i-Shah at [sfahan. 
1104 1693 Madrasa and caravanserai Madrasa-i-Shah 
Sultan Husain at Isfahan. 
1206 1791 Buildings of Teheran. 
1223 1808 Embellishment of Isfahan by Fath-Ali-Shah. 


4 The Ottoman School (Turkey in Europe 
and Asia Minor)— The first real entrance of 
the Osmanli Turks on the stage of history is at 
the time when the last Seljuk ruler of Konia, 
Ala-ud-din 111., conquered by the Mongols, yielded 
his empire to Othman, that is to say, in the 
14th cent. of our era. 

The Seljuk kingdom was therefore the germ of 
the future Ottoman empire. We also find that 
the buildings erected by the Seljuks of Raum 
(2.6. the kingdom of Konia) are the first which 
exhibit the union of Persian and Syro-Egyptian 
influences still distinct and even Sd dilleriug 
in these buildings. These are the influences the 
fusion of which with the constructive traditions of 
Byzantine architecture produced the striking art 
Ж) the Turkish buildings of Brüsa, Adrianople, 
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and Constantinople. For this reason we should 
study them first. We find, in fact, in the buildings 
of Konia, Syrian features in the porches, the small 
columns joined together, the niches, the stalactites, 
and those long girths ornamented with eight-rayed 
half-stars which we see so frequently ARAS. 
of the 13th cent. in Syria, and especially at 
Damascus. However (what we do not find in 
Syria, while the buildings of Konia and its neigh- 
bourhood show us numerous examples of it), there 
are various applications of enamelled earthenware 
and brick to the interior decoration of the build- 
ings, and even to some interior elevations of them, 
such as that of the inner court of the Sircheli 
Madrasa at Konia. This, with its enamelled 
facings, seems to be a Persian building trans- 
planted bodily to Konia, although the porch of its 
exterior facade is entirely of stone, and of a very 
decided Syrian style. 

When the Turkoman tribes arrived in Asia 
Minor after a long sojourn and long wanderings 
in Persia, they imported thither the industries 
necessary to the life of nomad communities: 
saddlery and the manufacture of cloths, of carpets, 
and of embroideries. This art of the nomads has 
influenced in a very high degree not only the 
extremely original decoration of the mosque of 
Inje-Minareli at Konia, but still more the striking 
north gate of the great mosque of Divrigi, the 
complicated ornamentation of which is distributed 
over the whole facade in an arbitrary and unsym- 
metrical way (cf. Saladin, Manuel, fig. 335). Some 
of these mosques, like that of Ala-ud-din at Konia, 
or that of Echrif - Кат -Jami at Beishehr, or, 
again, that of Houen at Kaisarlya, are arranged on 

lans with aisles like the ancient mosques of 

вур? or of the Maghrib. Others аге madrasas 
with their (шіт arranged crosswise, e.g. the 
Sircheli Madrasa at Konia, the Ibrahim Bey Mad- 
rasa at Akserai, the madrasas of Sivas and of 
Erzerum, etc. We find caravanserais also as in 
Persia, but with an entirely different plan. These 
caravanserais rather recall the plan of the Roman 
or Byzantine castellum, comprising, as they do, 
storehouses, dwelling-rooms, and stables. One of 
the most imposing of these buildings is the Sultan 
Khan, north-east of Konia, all the details of which 
have been carried out with remarkable skill. Its 
enclosure is strengthened by enormous buttresses, 
which reveal more decidedly than usual its defensive 
character, but a magnificent porch which adorns 
the entry prevents it from presenting too forbidding 
an appearance. This doorway is still quite Syrian in 
character ; nevertheless we can already trace in it 
the chief tendencies which, modified and brought 
to perfection by the architects of the Green Mosque 
at Brūsa and of the Bayazidiya of Constantinople, 
evolved those splendid porches of the most ancient 
Turkish mosques. In the middle of the court a 
small square building serves as à mosque, repre- 
senting the Khuda Khane of the Persian mosques, 
The interior decoration of this caravanserai is 
reduced to its most simple expression, as befits a 
building erected for public use. But these cara- 
vanserais no longer follow the Persian plan at all, 
while on the other hand the madrasas or mosque- 
madrasas still draw their inspiration from it. But 
at Erzerum, for example, the plan of the madrasa 
is doubled by a long nave, at the end of which 
is a tomb (Imaret Ulu Jami or Chifte Minaret; 
ef. Texier, Arménie, Perse, et Mésopotamie), and 
assumes almost the appearance of a church-nave 
preceded by a hall surrounded with dwelling- 
rooms. In this case we must trace in it a Byzan- 
tine tradition. 

As to the mansoleums, or tombs, they share as 
much in the Persian as in the Armenian tradition 
(cf. the tombs of Akhlat; see Lynch, Travels in 
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Armenia, ii. 181f.) It is certain that Armenia 
also exercised a very strong influence on Seljuk 
architecture. The chief reasons for this will he 
found in the present writer’s Manuel. We might, 
therefore, sum up the character of Seljuk art by 
describing it as a mixture of Persian, Syrian, 
and Armenian art. The fact is completely ex- 
plained by the geographical position of Konia 
'Ieonium). We may remark, moreover, that as 
we travel northwards the Seljuk buildings as- 
sume an uncouth and heavy style of decoration 
which seems to be strictly due to the predomi- 
nance of Armenian influence ; on the other hand, 
the more we approach the south, the more Syrian 
influence reveals itself by its refinement, distine- 
tion, and exactitude. The harmonious collocation 
of forms of stone architecture and of enamelled 
decoration did not at once reach complete perfec- 
tion. It is easy to understand that brick architec- 
ture and stone architecture, which proceed from 
entirely different starting points, and consequentl 

have quite distinct characters, could he harmonize 

only after many bungling attempts and trials. One 
of the most interesting of these is that made by 
the architects of the Ottoman sultans at Brisa. 
The Yeshil Jami‘, or ‘Green Mosque,’ presents, 
in fact, a very homogeneous exterior harmony of 
marble architecture: a great porch opens on a 
façade pierced with Е and grooved with 
niches; the porch is still the Seljuk porch, but 
simplified, corrected, and admirably crowned by 
a kind of half-dome in stalactites; the latter 
is encircled by very fine arabesques, which are 
themselves set, as is the entire porch, in a majestic 
door-frame decorated with sculptures and inscrip- 
tions in magnificent characters. The interior is 
completely decorated with faience mosaics of the 
greatest beauty. The mArad, entirely of enamel- 
ware, is very lofty, and the general impression 
made by it recalls a little that of a great Seljuk 
doorway ; the walls are decorated with a ceramic 
panelling surmounted by a magnificent frieze, and 
the inner wall of the mosque opposite the mihrad, 
which is generally bare of LUNES here assumes 
a singular importance by reason of two great lwáns 


on the ground floor, and a fine aleove on the first 
floor, all entirely executed in very beautiful enamel- 
work. The plan of this mosque at Brisa, 


although rendered totally different from those 
which we have already studied by a very skilful 
use of large cupolas, recalls, although in an imper- 
fect manner, the cruciform plans of the madrasas, 
because of these two lateral /nwáns which flank 
the chief cupola. This enamel decoration is still 
Persian in its workmanship and suggestion, and 
even the first secular buildings of Constantinople, 
such as the Chinli Kiosk, built at the Seraglio in 
1466, in their plan and appearance are still alto- 
gether Persian. 

At the time of the occupation of Constanti- 
nople by the Turks, however, the influence of the 
Byzantine buildings immediately made itself felt 
on the productious of the Sultans’ architects who 
built for them their first mosques. Thus the 
mosque of Sultan Bayazid, eommenced in 1497, 
reproduces on a small scale the plan of St. Sophia 
at Constantinople, 1.6. its main characteristic is a 
great cupola resting on pendentives, supported in 
front and behind by two large demi-cupolas of equal 
radius, But this mosque is already distinguished 
from the mosques of Brisa by a correction in the 
plan, and in the general arrangement of the outer 
and inner parts, a correction which shows an art 
already completely master of its methods. This 
art, now that it has been able to borrow from 
Byzantine art the chief element of structural 
arrangement, may he regarded as complete, for 
till the conquest of Byzantium the mosques did 


not possess that character of boldness, exactness, 
and definiteness which an architectural work must 
possess in order to rank among works of art. 
As long as the plan is undetermined, the work of 
architecture cannot be considered as complete. 

The Turkish mosque consists, then, of a prayin 
place properly so called—a large rectangular hall 
covered by an enormous cupola supported by two 
large demi-cupolas. The mihrab of marble or of 
enamel-work faces the entrance. Coloured panes 
set in plaster traceries light the mosque. The 
Turkish mosques are much the best lit of all, even 
when nearly all their glass panes are preserved, 
which is not often. In front of the mosque is a 
court surrounded by porticoes; in the centre a 
fountain, the giddy of the Byzantine churches, 
and commanding the four corners of the court, 

igantic minarets like monolithic pillars crowned 
by a pointed roof. Such is the type of the Otto- 
man mosque from Bosna-Serai to Cairo. 

From this time Ottoman art made giant strides, 
and the wonderful great mosques, the outlines of 
which still in our day adorn the capital of Turkey, 
are erected one after another. Such are the mosque 
of Muhammad IL; that of Sultan Selim; the 
Sulaimaniya, or mosque of Sulaiman the Magnifi- 
cent, with its court surrounded with porticoes, its 
four miuarets, its colossal dome supported by four 
enormous pillars, its great antique columns of 
porphyry and syenite seized from the Imperial 
palaces, its coloured panes and its enamel-work ; 
the mosque of Shahzada; that of Sultan Ahmad, 
the largest of all; and the Jami of Yeni Valideh, 
one of the finest. 

Sulaiman’s architect, the celebrated Sinan, is 
the builder of the finest mosques raised during the 
reign of the great legislator, but his masterpiece is 

erhaps not at Constantinople it is possibly his 
ast work, the Selimtya of Adrianople, which is the 
most perfect of all, with the extreme simplieity of 
its plan, the harmony of its proportions, and the 
perfection of its outline. Unfortunately the de- 
cadence of this fine art was rapid ; contact with 
Western art was fatal to it. Already in the 
mosque Nur-i-Osmaniya (1748-55) we see the in- 
troduction of European elements into Ottoman 
architecture. That intermixture, which perhaps 
in skilful hands might have been able to bring 
about a happy modification of Turkish art, was 
left in the hands of second-rate French or Italian 
architects. These, by their unskilfulness, repidy 
brought about the decay of that art which ha 
produced such great masterpieces. 

A few words remain to be said on other archi- 
tectural works. The Ottomans built numerous 
schools, madrasas, and monasteries, or takiyas. 
These are generally occupied by dervishes of the 
Mevlevi order, who played such an important 

art at the commencement of the history of the 

ошап empire, and do so still in a quiet way, 
since it is their Grand Master who at the consecra- 
tion of each Sultan girds the new sovereign with 
the Prophet’s sabre in the old mosque of Ayyüb. 
Frequently the architecture of these buildings is 
affected by local traditions, and their case differs 
from that of the mosques which from the com- 
mencement of Sulaimàn's reign were all erected on 
lans derived more or less directly from the types 
invented by Sinan. 

The tombs of sovereigns and of great personages 
are influenced more or less, as regards their plan, 
by the use of the cupola. To give a list of them 
here would be tedious. We shall mention espe- 
cially those which are near St. Sophia, those of the 
sultans Selim, Murad, and Muhammad Iv., that of 
Sultan Ahmad, and, above all, those of Sulaiman 
and Roxalana, near the Sulaimaniys. Turkish 
tombs are often simplified to mere stele, but it 
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also happens that these stele, passing through 
stages of increasing richness of decoration, are 
evolved into monuments luxuriantly gilded and 
carved, which are sheltered under kiosks or eupola- 
crowned pavilions. 

From their ancient nomad life the Turks have 
preserved a love of nature and of gardens; they 
regard the houses or palaces they erect only as 
transitory dwellings. Except the palaces of the 
sultans, it is rare to see in Turkey houses other 
than those of wood, or with wooden frameworks ; 
such is, at any rate, generally the character of 
the Turkish house, Even when rich or luxurious, 
it is only a transient decoration; and this feel- 
ing seems to be essentially Muhammadan, for we 
find it in all the countries of Islam, where men 
build only for themselves, not for their children. 
At the zenith of theirsplendour the Ottomans were 

eat constructors of КЕЧА for public use— 
ountains, caravanserais, bridges, aqueducts, reser- 
voirs, roads, imdrets, or kitchens for the poor, and 
hospitals and shelters for the sick or for pilgrims. 
The sultans, their ministers, and persons of posi- 
tion vied in strenuous rivalry in erecting during 
their lifetime such buildings as might perpetuate 
their memory. The study of Ottoman art has 
been, so far, merely superficial; but it cannot fail 
to afford great interest from the parallel suggested 
between the magnificence and wide scope of the 
conceptions of the Ottoman architects and the 
splendour and energy which characterize the his- 
tory of the Ottoman sultans. We might say that 
the characteristic of Persia is elegance, that of 
Syria and Egypt wealth, that of Moorish art 
ЕГ АККсы, and even redundance, and that of 
Turkey force — characteristics which are found 
both in the history and in the art of these 
nations. 

Thie etudy of the Turkish buildings would be incomplete it 


unaccompanied hy a chronology, which is accordingly appended 
{including the Seljuk buildings from which, without a doubt, 


Ottoman art is derived). 
Hijra. presen 
555 1160 Palaces of the Beljuks at Konis. 
618 1216 Tash madrasa at Ak-shahir. 
614 1217 Shifaiah madrasa аф Sivas. 
617 1220 Mosque of Ala-ud-din at Konia, 
627 1229 Caravanserai of Sultan Khan. 
640 1242 Sircheli madrasa at Konia. 
700 1300 Mosque of Houen at Kaisariya. 
758 1857 Ulu Jàmi' at Brūsa. 
818 1415 Yeshil Jami‘ at Brisa. 
Muhammad п. builda the mosque of Ayyüb, 
866-81 1452-76 the palace of the Old Seraglio, the mosque 
named after him at Constantinople. 
902 1497 Mosque of Sultan Bayazid at Constanti- 
nople. 
919 1518 Built at Constantinople, during the rei, 
of Sulaiman: the mosques of Shahzada, 
Selimiya, Mihrimah, Sulaimaniya, Ruatam 
Pasha, ete. 
Built at Scutari : Inkelessi, Buyuk, Ayaema, 
Jahangir, etc. 
978 1570 Selimiya at Adrianople. 
1018 1609 Mosque Ahmadiya at Constantinople. 
1044 1634 Kiosk ої Baghdad at the Old Seragllo. 
1060 1660 Bounding of Yeni Valideh Jàmi' at Constantl- 
nople. 
1072 1662 Kiosks, gardens, and fountains at the Seraglio 
of Adrianople. 
1141 1728 Fountains of Bah-i-Humayiin, Azab Карӣ, 
Top Hane at Constantinople. 
1161 Mosque of Nur-i-Osmaniya at Conetantinople. 


1748 
5. The Indian School.—Islam, as it spread west- 
ward, had transformed everything in its passage. 
We have seen that in converting Persia it had not 
been able to effect a thorough conversion to the 
new doctrine, since the Muhammadans of Persia 
differ so strongly from those of Turkey, Arabia, 
and the Maghrib, that the former and the latter 
form, so to speak, two distinct sects, Shi'ites and 
Sunnites, each of which considers itself the only 
orthodox party. Similarly the Muhammadan art 
of Persia differs more fundamentally from the arts 
of other Muslim countries than the latter differ 
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among themselves. We shall see that in India 
Islam had difficulty in taking artistic shape, 
and in creating devices and forms whose Islamic 
character might differentiate them from those 
consecrated to other religions. We shall also 
see subseqnently that in the far East, in China, 
Muhammadan art tends to disappear entirely 
under the effect of the strong originality of the 
Chinese character, In that country there is an 
‘influence of the mass,’ as chemists would say. 
In India and in China the Muhammadan is only 
in & minority; he disappears in the crowd, and 
despite his stubbornness of principle he submits 
to circumstances without being able to defend 
himself against them or to escape them. 

The first Muhammadan conquest of India dates 
from A.D. 712. The first Indo-Muhammadan 
kingdom was in the 10th cent. A.D., that of Ghazni, 
which united under one sway the Panjab, Multan, 
Gujrat, and Kasmir Bp to the Ganges. Delhi 
became the capital of the Afghan House of Ghor 
after the destruction of Ghazni (A.D. 1152). It was 
sacked in 1398 by Timur. Babar (1494-1530), his 
great-grandson, founded a stable empire on the 
ruins of the ancient Muhammadan kingdoms of 
India. It was then that, under the dynasty of the 
Great Mughals, was set up one of the most remark- 
able régimes and civilizations of Muhammadan 
history. Up to the time of the Great Mughals the 
reaction of the native element against Islam had 
been so powerful that the art devoted to Muham- 
madan buildings had, in spite of all, preserved a 
marked local character. Babar and his successors, 
by admirable general organization, unity of policy, 
and remarkable administrative ability, bestowed 
on their Empire a transient homogeneity, which 
forms its most striking characteristic, and which 
ag, енесіне even in the buildings that they have 
eft. 

Accordingly, previous to the time of the Great 
Mughals, the Muhammadan buildings of India 
exhibit, in proportion as we approach the early 
times of the Hijra, features of increasing im- 
portance, borrowed from local traditions and from 
native art. From these the Muhammadans elimi- 
nated all representations of men and animals. 
Among them we find traditions of the Jain style 
of construction, the piling up of materials, corbel- 
lings, methods borrowed from timber-work, ceilings 
with simple or superimposed panels. 

With the Great Mughals, on the contrary, we 
see the distinct impress of Persian influence which, 
commencing under Bábar, continued under Akbar, 
to become dominant under his successors. 

Fergusson, the best historian of the Muham- 
madan architecture of India, proposes the following 
classification of the Muhammadan styles of that 
Е 

(1) Style of the Ghaznavids. 

(2) Pathan style (Northern India, 1198-1554). 

(3) Style of Jaunpur (1394-1476). 

(4) Style of Gujràt (1396-1578), derived almost 
exclusively from the architecture of the Jain 
buildings. 

(5) Style of the buildings of Malwa (from 1401 
to the Mnghal conquest), allied to that of Delhi. 

(6) Style of Bengal (1203-1576). 

(7) Style of Kalburga (1347-1525). 

(8) Style of Bijapur (1489-1660), which exhibits 
an almost exclusively Persian character. 

(9) Style of Golconda (1512-1572), in which de- 
cadence already appears. 

(10) Mughal buildings, on which nearly all these 
different schools are based, especially those which 
have undergone the influence of Persian art. The 
chief monuments are at Fathpur, Agra, and 
Delhi. 

(11) Buildings in Sindh, of a Persian character. 
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(12) Buildings of Oudh (1756-1847). 

(13) Buildings of Mysore (1760-1799). 

In all these different countries, as elsewhere, 
the Muhammadans have left mosques, madrasas, 
and tombs. It is naturally in these buildings that 
we ought to look for Muhammadan characteristics, 
and yet in the early Indian mosques like tbat of 
Ajmir (A.D. 1200) and the Mosque of Kutab at 
Delhi, though the facade overlooking the large 
court is furnished with pointed window-bays, more 
or less reealling Western Muhammadan art, the 
interior of the building possesses an exclusively 
Hindu character. As Fergusson says with so 
much accuracy, it is a screen in the pointed style 
before a Jain temple. Historians agree in saying 
that these two mosques and many others were 
built of fragments which were taken from pagan 
temples. Cunningham discovered in the mosque 
of Kutab at Delbi an inscription stating that 
twenty-seven pagan oe were despoiled in 
order to provide materials for them. hus, to 
quote Fergusson again (on the plan of the mosque 
of Ajmir, Indian and Eastern Architecture, 1899, p. 
129), ‘If we refer to the plan of Vimala-Sah at Mount 
Abii, and remove in our thought the principal cell 
and its porch in the centre of the court and the 
constructions in front of it from the side of the 
entrance, keeping only the portico which surrounds 
the court and that at the back with the cupolas, 
we have the type of the plan of the mosque, 

rovided the back-wall be turned towards Mecca.’ 

ater on the mosque becomes gradually free from 
Hindu forms, and under the Mughals all its 
features are Persian, a little softened, however, 
by the tendency of the Hindu genius to curve the 
lines. The public buildings, caravanserais, and 
bungalows, dams, bridges, and reservoirs also re- 
veal the magnificence of the Muhammadan rulers 
of India. istorians have depicted for us the 
splendour of their State ceremonials, with a lavish 
expenditure of details which makes an indelible 
impression. 

e have already spoken of the early mosques of 
India, that of Ajmir and that of Delhi. We speak 
of the buildings of Ghazni only by way of making 
the record complete, for they ham an almost 
exclusively Persian character. By the side of tbe 
mosque of Kutab at Delhi rises the tomb of the 
Sultan Altamsh (1935) the pointed arches of 
which are still dressed with horizontal joinings, 
while the overhanging stones at the corners are 
roofed with courses of corbelling. Consequently 
the local tradition still persists behind this 
pointed decoration. The doorway of Ala-ud-din 
at the same mosque already contains a much 
greater number of Western elements, and the 
arches are dressed with voussoirs. But the small 
columns of the principal porch and a thousand 
details exhibit the tenacious life of the local 
traditions. 

After the reign of Ala-ud-din the style of bnild- 
ing becomes more severe (tomb of Tughlaq at 
Delhi, and the tomb of Shir-Shah at Sasseram in 
Shahabad). At Jaunpur the mosques are great 
vaulted halls, but the porticoes preserve a Jain 
appearance. The mosques of Gujrat, while retain- 
ing the features of the local style, display a 
remarkable spaciousness of conception. In Bengal, 
brick architecture assumes a majestic type, which 
is extremely striking, as in the mosque of Khedim- 
ar-Rassul at Gur. The Adina mosque at Malda 
has an almost Western plan; it is the same at 
Kalburga, where vaulted construction almost 
entirely replaces that by corbellings. At Bijapur 
the Persian style dominates, but possibly the frst 
sultan of Bijapur, who was a son of Sultan Murad 
IL, contributed to this artistic revolution by 
summoning experienced architects from Turkey 


and Persia; such is the opinion of Fergusson—s 


correct one in the present writer's judgment. The 
masterpiece of the architects of Bijapur is the 
tomb of Mabmud, with its enormous cupola of 
40 metres in interior diameter, and 55 metres in 
height under the crown. 

The buildings of Sindh are also in the Persian 
style, but of brick, with bulbous domes. In the 
16th cent. appear the buildings of the Great 
Mughals, and it is in them that we may say that 
Persia played in relation to the Muhammadan art 
of India, the same part which the Italy of the quat- 
trocento and of the Renaissance played in relation 
to France and Spain. The buildings under the 
reign of Babar (d. 1530) are few, but in a chaste and 
graceful style. Under Akbar architectural style 
assumes a remarkable force and magnificence, keep- 
ing all the while its great originality. Here Persian 
grace and elegance, destined to preponderate under 
Akbars successors in the buildings of Agra and 
Delhi, mingle with the strength of the Pathan 
and Jain styles. This is noticeable in the wonder- 
ful buildings of the Fathpur-Sikri palace, tomb, 
and mosque. This last, which possesses a triumphal 
gate in the grand style and of an almost exclusively 
Persian aspect, is situated in the background of a 
rectangular court, surrounded with porticoes. This 
mosque is of triple formation. In the centre is a 
praying-place under a cupola like that of the Juma 
mosque at Isfahan; on each side is a porticoed 
mosque, possessing а kind of closed magsüra as a 
mihrab. Do not these three sanctuaries placed side 
by side suggest a trinitarian idea, that of the old 

indu Trinity? The great mosque of Agra, also 
built by Akbar, already shows an increased tend- 
eney towards the Persian style; similarly the tomb 
of Akbar at Sikandra, with its Persian porches. 
If the tomb of Itmad-ud-daula at Agra, possibly a 
little Jainesque in appearance, has purely Persian 
details (arches, windows, ornaments), the Taj 
Mahal, erected by Shah-Jahan at Agra in memo 
of his wife, the Empress Mumtaz-i-Mahal, is itself 
purely Persian as a whole and in details (built 

etween 1630 and 1647). Twenty thousand artizans 
worked on it for seventeen years. But what 
interests us more than the particulars of its cost in 
time and money, is to see in what a masterly 
fashion the architect of this imposing building has 
been able, while preserving Persian devices and 
details invented, arranged, and reduced to rules 
for the use of brick and enamelled earthenware, 
and while transferring these forms to marble 
architecture, to deduce [ho them effects so novel 
and so striking that the Tàj Mahal rightly passes 
for one of the most wonderful buildings in the 
world. On a large platform measuring 95 metres 
each way rises the Taj, the pointed and slightly 
bulbous dome of which is about 210 ft. in exterior 
height. This cupola crowns the hall containing 
the tomb, supported by four accessory halls and 
four great pointed porches on the four sides. The 
whole building is of marble, inlaid with the rarest 
kinds of hard stones, black or coloured marbles, 
with parts gilded. In the interior the hall of the 
tomb, which holds only an imitation of the sarco- 
phagus, is decorated even more luxuriantly than 
the exterior of the building. 

The Taj forms the centre of a plan in which 
gardens, terraces rising one above another, porches, 

avilions, basin-shaped reservoirs, and marble aque- 
DE combine into a whole of wonderful beauty 
and harmony. 

The decorations of the palace of the early 
Mugbals were in a style befitting their power and 
splendour, and the remains of their palace at 

elhi still exhibit portions admirable from an 
architectural point of view. Unfortunately, this 
wonderful efflorescence of art was only temporary ; 
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the mausoleums of Golconda already seem heavy, 
badly put together, incoherent. After the power 
of the Mughals was shattered in consequence of 
the death of Aurangzib, several kingdoms rose 
on its ruins, and this confusion was immediatel 
reflected in the most thorough disorder of archi- 
tectural tendencies. Decadence had set in beyond 
hope of cure. 

t is not necessary to mention any Chinese 
mosques here. Nothing in their decorations pre- 
sents any feature whatever which differs in 
character from the purely Chinese style. We 
shall conclude this account with a short chrono- 
logical list of the buildings of India. 
шш Oni 

10th cent., Buildings of Ghazni. 
11th pasto Mosque of Kutab at Delhi. 


9 Mausoleum of Alamuk at Delhi. 
Mausoleum of Tughlaq at Delhi. 


748 1847 Mosque of Kalburga. 

760 1858 Mosqua of Khedim ar-Rassul at Gur. 

829 1426 Great mosque of Ahmedabad. 

929 1592 Tomb of Shir-Shah at Shabahad. 

952 1545 Babar summons pupils of the celebrated 
Turkish arcbitect Siuan to India. 

962 1654 Tomb of Humayun at Delhi. . 

964 1556 Akbar makea Agra ona of the most heautitul 
cities of India. 

968 1560 Akhar founds Fathpur-Sikri and its mosque. 

1036 1626 Tomb ot Mahmud at Bijapur. 

1040 1630 Аа tha result of a conference, tha architact 
Isa Muhammad ia commissioned to build 
the Taj Mabal at Agra. 

1188 1725 Buildings of Jaipur. 
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ARCHITECTURE (Muhammadan in Syria 
and Egypt)—1i. Mosques.— The mosque dates 
from the beginnings oi Islàm. The simplicity of 
Muslim worship demanded a simple plan, ан 
was settled as early as the first centuries of the 
Hijra. It consisted of a large square court 
(sakn), surrounded with porticoes (riwég), which 
were covered with a flat roof (saq f) supported by 
arches (129), with stone (hajar) columns ('Gmad) or 
brick (libn) pillars (rukn). The elements of this 
plan seem to be borrowed, on the one hand, from 
the Persian palaces of the Achemenian type, per- 
baps, but indirectly, from the Egyptian palaces, 
and, on the other hand, from the Christian churches 
of Egypt and Syria. 

Like the church, the mosque is oriented, but in the 
direction of Месса (gibla), towards which, in accord- 
ance with a rule in the Qur'àn (Sur. ii. 139), Mus- 
lims turn for prayer. The real orientation therefore 
depends on the latitude. In Syria it is to the S., 
in Cairo to the E. or rather E.S.E. In order to 
accommodate the crowd of worshippers, the por- 
tico on the gibla side is extended, and admits ої a 
larger number of aisles than the other three. It is 
called al-iwan al-gibli, ‘the oriented hall,’ in 
popula language /wün gibli or simply liwan. 

his prayer-hall is often divided into two parts by 


a railing of carved wood, the magsura. On the 
side facing the court it contains the platform 
(dikka) for the clerics (muballigh) who repeat the 
words of the imam. At the back of the prayer- 
hall opens the niche (miráb), indicating the direc- 
tion of Mecca (gibla), with the pulpit (minbar) at 
the side, from which the high priest (mam) and 
the preacher ()а420) preside at prayer and divine 
service. 

This arrangement presents clear analogies to 
that of primitive churches. The court surrounded 
by porticoes, the centre of which is occupied by 
the basin for ablutions (202070), recalls the atrium, 
which was also surrounded by рогбісоев, and 
adorned with a centre-basin for ablutions. The 
prayer-hall corresponds to the body of the church, 
the railing is a sort of rood-screen, and the mihrab 
а miniature apse. Lastly, the minaret (manara, 
ma'dhana), perhaps derived from the steeple, and 
provided with galleries for the call to prayer 
(adhan), became the visible outward sign of the 
mosque. Like the primitive steeple, it has no fixed 
position, and is built sometimes in a corner and 
sometimes against a face of the building. These 
analogies are easily explained. The conquering 
Muslims, finding a more advanced art among the 
conquered peoples, took possession of it, and began 
by transforming a large number of churches into 
mosques. We may mention two famous buildings 
of this kind: the great Mosque at Damascus and 
the al-Àqs& Mosque at Jerusalem, which at the 
first glance betray their Christian origin. 

The style and methods of construction were 
modified during the course of time, particularly 
as to choice of materials, gateways, facades, and 
minarets, profile outline of the interior arches and 
decoration; but the general plan of the mosque 
remained the same until the Ottoman conquest. 

The classical and primitive name of the mosque 
was masjid, ‘place of prayer. The Qur'àn does 
not contain any other expression, and the ancient 
writers designate by tbat name every mosque, 
large or small. But towards the 4th cent. of the 
Hijra, on account of the por of culture and 
of architecture, the mosque divided in a fashion 
into two. The great Mosque, in which the congre- 
gation of worshippers (jamd'‘a) attended the Friday 
service ( jum'a), took the name of masjid al-jama‘a, 
or m. liljuma, or m. jámi. Very soon it was 
called simply a/-j&mi', ‘the great Mosque. Since 
that time ihe word masjid has been reserved for 
mosques of the second rank, the number of which 
is constantly diminisbing. No great Mosques 
continue to be called masjid except those of Mecca, 
Medina, and Jerusalem (а1-Адва). Tradition, 
following the Qur'àn, ealls them by this name, 
and it has thus remained popular. 

This evolution of terms traceable in litera- 
ture is reflected in the inscriptions, which furnish 
definite, official, and dated evidence. The great 
Mosque of Ahmad ibn Tülün, built in Cairo in 265 
(879), still hears the name of masjid in its dedi- 
catory inscription. But two centuries later the 
Mosque of the Nilometre, built in Cairo in 485 
(1092), is called ya@mi‘ in its three foundation in- 
scriptions. 

2. Madrasas.—When diffusing the Shi'ite heresy 
in Egypt and Syria, the Fatimid khalifs did not 
modify the general mosque-plan ; we meet with it 
again especially in those which they built in Cairo. 
But soon after their time the movement of religious 
ideas and the political situation created by the 
Mongol invasions and by the dismemberment of 
the khalifate of Baghdad called forth in the Muslim 
East an orthodox or Sunnite reaction, directed 
specially against’ Alid or Shi'ite sects and dynasties. 

his religious (Ash'arite) and political (Sunnite) 
reaction caused a series of reforms in all domains 
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of civilization. One of the most important was 
the extension of the madrasa. Originating in 
Khorasan about the beginning of the 4th cent. 
A.H., the madrasa was at first simply a private 
school of religious sciences, i.e. of tradition, exe- 
esis, and law, according to the Sunnite rites. 

ut in the 5th cent. A.H. the Seljuk sultans of 
Baghdad, having become powerful vassals of the 
Abbasid khalifate, and the official protectors of 
Sunnism and Ash'arism, transformed the madrasa 
into a State institution, intended to produce a 
select body of officials for all branches of admini- 
stration. From that time the madrasa became a 
powerful centre of religious and politica] propa- 
ganda, the school of official Sunnism, and almost a 
government institution. It was in this form that 
it was introduced into Syria in the 6th cent. A.H. 
by the Sunnite Atabeks, particularly Nür-ad-din ; 
then into Egypt by Saladin. 

If the madrasa differs from the mosque in its 
character and pur ose, its origin and history, it is 
also distinguished from it by its plan. When 
Saladin introduced it into Egypt, this plan was 
already settled: a small square court with open 
бор (байт or n enclosed by four high walls, 
with four halls (wins) in the form of a Greek 
cross, opening on to the court by a high arch 
Сода), and, in the outer corners of the building, 
offices for the attendants and the work of the 
establishment. This symmetrical plan with four 
branches was admirably suited for the guadruple 
madrasa, i.e. the school devoted to the four chief 
Sunnite sects (Hanafite, Shàfi'ite, Malikite, and 
Hanbalite). Each sect was installed in one of the 
four liwdns, as is testified by the inscriptions in 
the large madrasa of the Sultan Hasan, built in 
Cairo in 764 (1363). This plan seems to have 
originated in Syria. It is found in a curious 
Syrian monument, of a far earlier date than the 
Syro-Egyptian madrasas, the Qasr of ‘Amman. 
Like the plan of the mosque, it combines elements 
of various origin: the Jiwdns are arched in the 
Persian style (Sasanian palaces), but their arrange- 
ment in a cross around a central court recalls the 
symmetrical plan with two axes of certain Byzan- 
tine and Syrian churches, which the Qasr re- 
sembles in many other architectural details. 

Like the mosque, the madrasa became in time 
modified in its style and methods of construc- 
tion. Thus, until the end of the 14th cent. A.D., 
its пойте were covered with barrel.vaults (gabu 
or 'agd) of brick (libn), following the Persian and 
Byzantine methods (without centrings). The last 
large vaulted madrasa is that of the Sultan 
Barqüq, built in 788 (1386). Then the vaults were 
replaced by a flat wooden (hashad) roof (sag f) and 
ceilings whose rich polychrome decoration mere) 
disguises a serious decadence in the art of build- 
ing. The only vault that remained was that of 
the front arch of the four /iwüns opening on the 
court, built with arch-stones. But, in spite of these 
modifications, the plan and general arrangement 
of the madrasa subsisted until the Ottoman con- 
quest. 

The Sunnite reaction gave rise to some institu- 
tions analogous to the madrasa, particularly the 
där al-hadith, the ‘school of tradition’ (Sunnite). 
But these establishments, not having the same 
political standing, remained in the “background 
and created no type of architecture ; or rather, 
heing simply varieties of the madrasa, they adopted 
its general plan. 

nder the Ayyübids, who may have feared a 
troublesome return of the Shi'ite doctrines, the 
madrasa retained its character as a State institu- 
tion with political tendencies. Its first result was 
to destroy the Fatimid school, the айт al-‘tlm, a 
kind of academy with eclectic tendencies, where, 
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along with Shi'ite doctrines, were taught the 
sciences inherited from Persia and ancient Greece. 
But Sunnism did not encounter the Shiite secta 
only. The Crusades had stirred up another op- 
ponent, the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem. Saladin 
and his successors, impeded by feudal administra- 
tion and political decentralization, had weakened 
but not destroyed these foes, who finally fell 
before Baibars. On the ruins of Ayyübid feudal- 
ism he founded the kingdom of the Mamlaks, а cen- 
tralized State, defended by a regular army, and 
governed, from high to low, by a hierarchy of 
officials. With this powerful lever he overturned 
at once the Latin kingdom and the fortresses of 
the Assassins, the last bulwark of Shiite heresy in 
Syria. He afterwards established his Е in 
the eyes of the Muslim masses by welcoming to 
Cairo the wreck of the khalifate of Baghdad, which 
had been overturned by Hülagü (1958). In re- 
establishing, for his own benefit, the duality of 
the spiritual and temporal powers, he re-tied the 
thread broken by the Mongol invasion, and eom- 
pleted the work begun by the great Sunnites of the 
preceding century. 

Then the struggle ended, and the militant Sp 
of Sunnism, inspired by the Holy War (jihad), 
hecame softened and turned towards pious works 
and contemplative study. The madrasa, having 
carried out its fighting réle, had to lose for ever 
its original character and assume that of the 
mosque. All the large madrasas were then fitted 
up for the Friday service. The /лойт 4200, which 
was larger than the other three, d t 88 prayer- 
hall and sheltered the pulpit and the mihrab. Last 
of all the minaret came to give to the madrasa 
the complete appearance of à mosque. But it had 
acquired such prestige that, instead of merging in 
the mosque, it threatened rather to supplant it. 
While the number of the great Mosques of classical 
plan eontinued to diminish, that of the madrasas 
of cruciform plan increased until the Ottoman 
conquest. 

This evolution is reflected in linguistic usage 
also. The madrasas set apart for religious wor- 
ship took the name of madrasa Lil-jum a ; then they 
were called simply jám like the great Mosques. 
Maqrizi, who drew up his Topography of Cairo in 
the first quarter of the 15th cent. A.D., gives this 
name to the majority of the large madrasas of the 
Mamlüks. Finally, epigraphy officially established 
this use from the year 830 (1427). From that time 
the word madrasa fell into the background as the 
old word masjid had done. At the present day in 
Egypt it is applied exclusively to a civil and lay 
ial ; every great religious building is a jamz". 

Thus the original mosque, the masjid, became 
subdivided into great Mosque (jamz) and small 
mosque (masjid). The madrasa, in its turn, sub- 
divided into jàmi' and lay school. These two 
classes of jàmi' hecame blended in their purpose 
but not in their plans. They remained distinct 
until the Ottoman conquest, which caused the 
madrasa-plan to disappear. In Egypt and Syria 
the Ottomans continued to build jàmi's on the 
plan of the great Mosques, but modified under the 
influence of the Turkish school, whose mosques 
are built on the St. Sophia plan (the dome type). 

3. Monasteries.—The Sunnite reaction, which 
brought the madrasa from Persia to Egypt, mingled 
during its course with tributaries of ancient origin, 
quite foreign to primitive Islam. One of the most 
important was Süfiism, ie. Eastern monasticism 
with mystic tendencies of Persian origin. The 
public building of Süfiism is the Safi monastery, 
the hanaqah, a Persian word which penetrated 
with the building first into Syria and then into 
Egypt, through Saladin, the founder of the first 
Egyptian binagah. Abont that time it became 
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confused with the 74544, an Arabic word denoting 
an ancient military settlement, which had also 
become, by & profound change of the original idea, 
a Süfi monastery. 

The ribát and the hanaqah flourished under the 
Ayyübids, and then under the Mamlüks, but with- 
out creating any real type of architecture. These 
monasteries sometimes assume the plan of the 

eat Mosque (monastery of the Emir Shaihü in 

airo, 756 [1355], and sometimes that of the 
madrasa (monastery of the Sultan Baibars П. in 
Cairo, 709 [1310]. Like these two types, they pos- 
sessed all the visible appliances for worship: 
minaret, prayer-hall, pulpit, and тійғаб. But 
their dependencies, fitted up for cenobitic life, and 
arranged in long lines of cells, gie a peculiar ap- 
pearance to their plan. Several curious traces of 
them still survive, especially in Cairo, where the 
monastery of the Sultan Inal (858 [1454]) affords 
the most complete specimen. 

At the Ottoman conquest the ribàt and the 
ђападаћ gave way to the takiyya, the monastery 
of Turkish dervishes, the plan of which also came 
under the influence of the Constantinople school 
(porticoes with domes). We may mention, lastly, 
the zàwiya, a word which means, in the Muslim 
West, a cell, a hermitage, and then a real monas- 
tery, but which in Egypt is applied only to a 
very small mosque, an oratory, or a chapel. 

4. Fountains and Schools. — Connected with 
these three great types—the mosque, the madrasa, 
and the monastery—are two secondary types, the 
sabil and the kuttab. Sabil means “тоза”; fz sabil 
allah, ‘in the way of Allah,’ ‘ for the sake of God,’ 
is said of every pious work, of the Holy War as 
well as of almsgiving, and especially of founda- 
tions for the free use of the public. Now, in the 
East water is a treasure; according to a saying 
attributed to Muhammad, to give a drink of water 
is one of the most meritorious charities. Eve 
free foundation is a зар, but the sabil par excel- 
lence is the public fountain. 

In Syro-Egyptian architecture, the sabil is 
rarely ZO. d It is placed at the corner of a 
mosque, a madrasa, or a monastery, on the ground- 
floor, and can be recognized by its two large square 
windows at right angles, closed with beautiful 
bronze railings and decorated with charming carv- 
ings. Above the sabil is situated the primary 
school (kuttab or maktab), which is rendered con- 
spicuous at a distance by its elegant loggia, open 
on both sides, in rows of arches on imis illars. 
This graceful motif of the sabil-kuttad subsisted 
until the Ottoman invasion. At that time the 
sabil became separated, first along with the kuttab, 
and then quite alone. Its style has degenerated 
down to our time, when the fountain displays all 
the false taste of the modern Turkish school. 

5. Mausoleums.—For the obscure dead a grave 
js sufficient. The illustrious dead, not content 
with a tomb, require a mausoleum. As far back 
as it is possible to go, the Syro-Egyptian mauso- 
leum possessed its own peculiar architectural 
form : a cubical hall, square in plan, covered with 
adome. Is this type a distant recollection of the 
ancient Egyptian mastaba? It seems to be more 
directly connected with a Christian type, the 
kalybe (kaħúßn), some traces of which still survive 
in Syria. Тһе problem of building the dome on 
a square plan, outlined in these old Syrian 
kalybes, receives in Muslim architecture the most 
varied solutions, which reflect the successive efforts 
and inventions of the Persians, Romans, and 
Byzantines. The trausition between the sqnare 
and the circle is built of bricks dressed or ar- 
ranged in corbels, of beams covered with stucco, 
of hanging arches in semi-cupolag, or of beautiful 
stone pendants like stalactites. The materials, 





proportions, outline of the square, of the drum, and 
of the dome, the decoration—all, in a word, that 
constitutes the style—changed from age to age, 
but the general plan remained the same until the 
Ottoman conquest. 

The classical name of the mausoleum is turba. 
But as the dome was its most conspicuous feature, 
the name of the latter (qubba) was extended to 
the whole building. In literature and the Syro- 
Egyptian inscriptions these two words are indiffer- 
ently applied to the mausoleum as a whole, i.e. 
the architectural envelope of the tomb, which 
itself is called gabr or madfan от margad or darth, 
the last an Arabic word of Aramaic origin. 

The mausoleum is often built by itself, isolated 
in a cemetery. Sometimes there are several to- 
gether in a single enclosure (AósA), but not forming 
an organic whole. Frequently the mausoleum of 
a great person is placed in the corner of a religious 
building which he has founded. Like the great 
Italian condottieri of the Renaissance, the Sultans 
and Emirs, former slaves who had risen to fortune, 
and who were always uncertain of the future, 
took care to provide for their own tombs before- 

and. 

This association creates three chief combined 
types: the mosque-mausoleum, the madrasa-mau- 
soleum, and the monastery-mausoleum. We may 
mention in Cairo: the mosque of the Sultan 
Shaih (823 [1420], the madrasa of the Sultan 
Qayt-Bay (879 [1474], and the monastery of the 
Sultan Faraj (813 |1411), popularly called the 
tomb of Barqüq. 

We find also more complicated types, e.g. the 
monastery - madrasa - mausoleum. We may cite 
those of the Sultans Barqüq (788 [1386]) and Inal 
(858 [1454]). All these combined types contain 
the sabil-kuttab motif, and unite one or several 
minarets to one or several domes. They do not 
have special names. The inscriptions of these 
huge buildings, agreeing with the literary texts, 
refer to them sometimes under one name and some- 
times under another, according to the part of the 
whole that they wish to emphasize. 

Like all the types of Syro-Egyptian architecture, 
the turba disappeared after the Ottoman conquest. 
The name continued in use, but it refers to tombs 
of any kind. Since the 16th cent. A.D., Egypt and 
Syria have not had any mausoleums worthy of 
their past. 

6. Holy places and pilgrimage Im spite of 
the express intention of its founder, Islàm at an 
early date adopted the worship of saints, and the 
belief in miracles accomplished by their inter- 
vention. This cult was teo deeply rooted in the 
Oriental religions for Muhammad to make it dis- 
appear. In Syria, RERI the old pagan cults 
connected with lo gods, which had resisted 
Christianity, lay hidden under Islām, which had 
to tolerate while apparently assimilating them. 
The tenacity of these local traditions explains the 
manifold origin of Muslim saints. Some of them 
are pagan gods, transformed by an association 
of ideas, beliefs, or mere words into Muslim 
saints; others are the great a in the 
Quran, Muhammad, Jesus, and the Jewish pro- 
phets; others again are heroes of history, con- 
querors, or famous sovereigns ; and others, ascetics, 
monks, or scholars, celebrated during their life 
and canonized by the common people with their 
irresistible inclination towards the supernatural. 
All these saints have their sanctuaries (mashhad). 
The belief in miracles wrought by their inter- 
vention makes these sanctuaries places of pil- 
grimage (mazar). 

The mashhad has not created any special type 
of architecture. As it isalmest invariably erected 
at the grave of the saint, it takes the plan of the 
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mausoleum. From the architectonic point of view 
it is simply a variety of the turba, perhaps the 
oldest. It is found in all sizes, from the small 
ehapel with a little dome, whitened with lime 
(marabut, shaih, wali, nabi, magàm), to the large 
elassieal mausoleum ; all have the dome on the 
square plan. The only one of these buildings 
that departs from the traditional plan is the 
famous Dome of the Rock, the Qubbat as-Sahra 
in Jerusalem, built by the Khalif 'Abd al-Malik, 
in 72 (691), and many times restored since then. 
Its huge dome, on a circular plan, surrounded hy 
a double octagonal enclosure, harbours, along wit 
the famous rock, a whole cycle of Jewish and 
Christian legends. This circular-octagonal pian, 
which undoubtedly proceeded from that of the 
Christian building prior to the Qubba, is found 
again in a group of pre-Muslim Syrian churches 
(Bosra, Ezra, Qal'at Sim'ān, etc.). But apart from 
the Dome of the Rock and a few secondary build- 
ings derived from it (Dome of the Chain in Jeru- 
salem, mausoleum of the Sultan Qalāwūn in Cairo, 
eíc.) it has not been adopted in Syro-Egyptian 
architecture. 

Apart from the turba and the mashhad, the 
dome is used in only one instance in S ro-Egy tian 
architecture : a small dome, also called gubba, is 
erected in large mosques, at the back of the 
prayer bal in front of the ітар. This ancient 
eature may probably again be a relic of the 
church, namely, the dome which certain basilicas 
erect at the erossing of the transept in front of the 
choir. This was the only place used for the dome 
in the great Mosques until the Ottoman conquest, 
which systematically introduced domes over the 
porticoes aud the prayer-halls of the great Mosques, 
after the style of the Constantinople school. 

Max VAN BERCHEM. 

ARCHITECTURE (Persian).—The account of 
the development of the architecture of Persia is 
almost synonymous with the land’s own history. 
From the crude beginnings in early Median or pre- 
Median times, before the 7th cent. B.c., we may 
trace the evolution of the builder’s art down to the 
Achzmenian period (B.c. 550-330), thence through 
the Seljuk and Parthian eras (B.C. 380-А.р. 224) 
and the following centuries of the Sasanian empire 
(A.D. 224-661). At the close of that period, in the 
7th cent. A.D., Iran was completely changed by 
the Arab conquest and subsequent Muslim sway, 
from which epoch to the present time the history 
of Persian architecture forms a special branch of 
the study of the development of Muhammadan art. 

1. Early Iranian and Median period (before 
B.C. 550)—Our knowledge of the architectural 
conditions during the early Iranian and Median 
periods is limited in extent, both because of the 
absence of historic remains surviving from that 
remote date, and because of the lack of definite 
descriptions in ancient texts that might serve to 
elucidate the subject. Nevertheless, from inci- 
dental allusions in the Avesta, from references in 
the Greek historians, and from chance statemente 
in later writings from which deductions may be 
drawn, we are able to form some sort of a picture 
of the architectural status in ancient Media, or 
Western Iran, and in early Bactria, or Eastern 
Iran. Herodotus (i. 96-99) affirms that, down to 
the time of Deioces, the founder of the Median 
empire, the Medes used to live in villages, and that 
they were first gathered into cities by Deioces 
when he made Ecbatana his capital, and fortified 
it as his royal residence. From the conditions 
porgayed in the Avesta, so far as that work may 

regarded as reflecting the age in question, and 
from the sight to-day of village after village of 
flat-roofed mud huts spread over much of the 
territory which once was ancient Media, we may 
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infer that the primitive condition of architecture 
in that region of Iran was really represented by 
Herodotus' statement, and that the same was true 
of ancient Bactria. But this judgment must not 
be pressed too far; for, while the Avesta refers to 
habitatione of so crude a sort that they might 
be removed or destroyed if & man died in them 
(Vendidad, viii. 1-13), it also alludes to houses 
that were ‘strong, well-built, lofty, handsome, 
shiniug and conspicuous, constructed with a special 
chamber, balcony verandah, and enclosing wall, 
or erected with high columns, or with a thousand 
columns,’ as we know from a number of passages 
from which the adjectives here given are drawn 
(ef. Vend. ii. 26; Yasna, lvii. 21; Yasht, v. 101). 
The columnar architecture referred to in the last 
two attributes anticipates by many years the 
pillared halls of the Persian kings at Persepolis. 

The chief old Iranian terms for ‘ house,’ apart from the Avesta 
vaesma, ‘abode’ (Yasht, х. 86), and the old Persian hadvé, 
‘palace’ (cf. the curious, though probably merely accidental, 
use of the linguistically cognate 2брауоу to denote the palace of 
the Persian kings in JEschylus, Perse, 4), are nmdna (Gathic 
demand)and kata, the latter, however, being the ‘room’ rather 
than the ‘house’ (the view that kata denotes ‘underground 
house,’ expressed, 6.7., by Geiger, is scarcely correct). 

The houses, doubtless simple in construction, 
were built of wood (cf. déuru-upadarana, Vend. 
viii. 1) or were sometimes mere felt-covered tenta 
(cf. nemató-aiwivarana, ib.), although the use of 
bricks and mortar, being mentioned in connexion 
with non-architectural construction (ef. Vend. 
vi 51, viii. 8, 10), was doubtless common also 
in building houses. Besides the ‘columns’ (or 
‘ pillars’), ‘verandahs,’ etc., already mentioned, 
the Iranian houses had both doors and windows 
(Vend. vii. 15, iii. 29, ete.), though how they were 
closed, we know no more than how the entire 
house was roofed. It may readily be supposed, 
nevertheless, that the roofs were of reeds or turf 
laid on beams, or even of simple sun-dried bricks, 
such as are still utilized in Iranian regions (ef. 
Geiger, Ostiran. Kultur, p. 219). 

Turning from the Avesta to the description 
given by Herodotus (i. 98) of the fortified abode 
of Deioces at Ecbatana, we find & citadel that must 
have resembled an Assyrian or Babylonian zik- 
kurat. Its massive walls rose tier above tier in 
seven circles, and were crowned by battlements of 
various colours, white, black, red, blue, and orange 
(probably. coloured gypsum and glazed tiles), while 
the ramparts of the eis fortifications, where 
the palace stood, were decorated respectively with 
silver and gold. This description is probably not 
overdrawn if we may judge from the account 
which Polybius (x. 27) gives of the magnificence 
and gorgeous decorations of the temple of Aena or 
Anaias at Ecbatana (the goddess Anahita in the 
Avesta) in the 2nd cent. B.C. ; and the fact that 
we have no remains of euch splendour is due not 
alone to the vandalism of Alexander, Antigonus, 
Seleucus Nicator, and Antiochus the Great, as 
described by Polybius, but also to the circumstance 
that the Medes probably constructed their build- 
inge largely of wood, sun-dried bricks, and clay, 
even though they were lavish in adornment. 

As to the architectural style of their palaces, it 
is probable that the Medes, like the Persians after 
them, were largely influenced by Assyrian, Baby- 
lonian, and Chaldean models. Regarding their 
religious architecture, we know practically nothin 
beyond the description by Polybius, just referr 
to; it is a faet, moreover, that Zoroastrianism 
does not appear to have been favourable to temple- 
building, for the Persians had no temples in the 
Greek sense, 2s Herodotus (i. 130) expressly states ; 
yet it is equally certain that they must have had 
some sort of a sanctuary to protect the holiest of 
their sacred fires, and such shrines are presumed 
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by the Pahlavi writers of a later date to have 
existed in those early times (cf. Pahlavi Bahman 
Yasht, iii. 30, 37, 40; Zda¢-sparam, vi. 22, xi. 8-10; 
Bündahishn, xii. 18, 34, xvii. Т, ete.), so that it is 
pue that the temple at Ecbatana, as described 

y Polybius, may have preserved some architec- 
tural features from ancient days. In the mortuary 
eustoms enjoined by their ED moreover, the 
early Iranians, whether Medians ог Bactrians, 
made use of temporary structures, called dakhmas 
(wh. see) in the Avesta (Vend. ii. 9, 13, vii. 54, 
vi. 44-51, ete.), on whieh to expose the dead, just 
as their modern representatives, the Parsis (wh. 
see) and Gabars (wh. see) still follow the custom 
in their ‘ Towers of Silence’ ; but what the shape of 
these receptacles may have been in ancient times is 
only a matter of inference. 

2. Achzmenian period (B.C. 550-330). —With the 
vietory of Cyrus of Persia over the Median king 
Astyages, the supremacy of N. Iran passed to S. 
Iran, and a new dominion, the sovereignty of the 
Achzmenians, or the combined rule of the Medes 
and Persians, came into being. The architectural 
remains, both religious and civil, which belong to 
this period are abundant, and they show the art of 
the builder in early Persia at its zenith. Terraced 
platforms of massive masonry and palaces of stone 
graced by halls with tall fluted columns, crowned 
by bull-headed capitals, were typical of the age. 

Ecbatana, Pasargade, Persepolis, and Susa were 
the capitals of the Medo-Persian empire, and the 
chief seats, therefore, of architectural relics. The 
site of Ecbatana is now occupied by Hamadan ; 
and there, or in its vicinity, are to be found por- 
tions of broken columns, and a few carved stones, 
remnants of walls that belonged to ruined struc- 
tures, and may date back even to Median times. 
But as yet no systematic excavations have been 
carried on to determine their age, or tell whether 
extensive finds of a similar character may yet be 
made. If we leave Ecbatana out of account, the 
earliest remains of Achemenian architecture are 
to be seen at Pasargadz, the capital of Cyrus the 
Great, in the plain of the modern Murghab, be- 
tween Isfahan and Shiraz. As we approach it 
from the north, we first pass the remains of a 
ruined platform on the crest of a range of low hills 
overlooking the piein It was apparently designed 
to support an audience-hall of Cyrus, but was never 
completed. Spread over the surface of the plain 
itself traces of the royal city are to be seen. 
Nearest to the ridge is a single shattered wall of a 
massive stone building which must have been 40 ft. 
high by 10 ft. square, and which may have served 
as a shrine for the sacred fire, although some 
authorities (on less good grounds, it seems) believe 
that it was a princely tomb. A second group of 
ruins lies not far distant to the south, and com- 
prises a high round column (not fluted), some 
angle-piers of an edifice that once surrounded a 
royal court, and a stone shaft consisting of three 
blocks, on the uppermost of which is inscribed in 
cuneiform characters, ‘I Cyrus, the King, the 
Achemenian.’ A huge slab stands somewhat to 
the east of this group, and on its face is carved in 
low relief a winged representation of the Great 
King, above whose head was similarly inscribed 
the device of Cyrus just quoted, although the part 
of the stone containing it has been sawn off and 
lost within the last century. Still another collec- 
tion of ruins lies somewhat to the south-east, and 
shows vestiges of pillars and stone door-sills 
grouped around a paved court that belonged to 
some edifice of Cyrus. 

Most important of all the ruins is the tomb 
of Cyrus, which lies about a mile beyond in a 
south-westerly direction. It is known to be his 
mausoleum from descriptions in the classics. The 





structure resembles a small house, with a slightly 
pointed roof, and is made of a handsome white 
sandstone resembling marble. It stands high upon 
a sub-basement, built of the same material and 
consisting of a large foundation plinth, nearly 50 
ft. long, 40 ft. wide, and 2 ft. high, surmounted by 
a series of six stone layers that form a pyramidal 
series of high steps approaching the mausoleum 
from every side. The mammoth blocks that 
make up the tomb itself were originally fastened 
together by iron clamps, but without the use of 
mortar; and so perfeetly were they set that the 
structure still forms a compact whole, even though 
falling more and more into ruin. The sepulchre, 
measured from the outside, is about 20 ft. long, 
by 17 broad, and 18 high. A very low door in the 
western side serves as an entrance. The mortuary 
chamber measures 104 ft. long, by 74 ft. wide, 
and 8 ft. high (the exact measurements in metres 
may be found in Jackson, Persia, p. 288). It is 
needless to add that the chamber is now empty. 
In architectural style the tomb of Cyrus is thought 
to show Lycian influence, since somewhat similar 
burial edifices have been found in Asia Minor, the 
land first conquered by Cyrus after Media; but it 
may also be possible that the idea of such a vault 
for the dead may have owed something to the 
Avestan kata, ‘house,’ a temporary structure for 
the body before it was earried to the dakhma. 
Around the tomb, moreover, there once stood a 
decorative colonnade, as is clear from the fragments 
of columns still upright, and a few hundred yards 
beyond it are the vestiges of a platform on which 
was once erected a habitation for the Magian 
riests who were custodians of the tomb, as we 

now from Arrian (Anabasis, vi. 29. 7). 

A single other vestige of Achzemenian archi- 
tecture, religious in its character, is found at some 
distance to the N.W. in the same plain; it is in 
the form of the bases of two altars, used by the 
Magi in celebrating their sacrificial rites, as they 
did, in the open air. 

Illustrations and descriptions of all the architectural monu- 
ments in the Murghab Plain are to be found in the works of 
Texier, Flandin and Coste, Ker Porter, Stolze and Andreas, 


Dieulafoy, Perrot and Chipiez, Curzon, and Jackson; and they 
convey a good idea of the architecture of Cyrus’s capital. 


Far grander than the ruined monuments of 
Pasargade are those of Persepolis, the capital of 
Darius, and Xerxes, and their successors. These 
tokens of a vanished empire are spread over a 
considerable area in the Plain of Murghab, some 
forty miles to the south of Cyrus’s capital. The 
first vestiges of this important series are the traces 
of the lost city of Stakhra, indicated by some 
broken columns, remains of portals, and scattered 
fragments of building blocks at the site now called 
Stakhr or Istakhr. The southernmost point of 
this city is now marked by a small granite stag- 
ing, some 40 ft. square and 7 ft. high, which the 
natives call Takht-i Tus, ‘Peacock Throne, or 
Takht-t Rustam, ‘Throne of (the hero) Rustam.’ 
A mile or so farther south rises the Platform of 
Persepolis itself, with its magnificent stairways 
and palace-crowned terraces, which the Persians 
call Takht-2 Jamshid, ‘Throne of Jamshid, after 
the legendary king of that name, or Chiki? Minar, 
‘Forty Pillars,’ from the columns that remain 
standing. Although the site as a royal residence 
may date back to legendary times (cf. possibly 
Bündahishn, xxix. 14), we know from an in- 
scription on the southern wall that it owed its 
origin as & stronghold to Darius L, apparently 
about B.C. 516-513, and it is generally believed 
that Greek designers were employed in its con- 
struction (see Justi, ‘Gesch. Irans’ in Geiger and 
Kuhn's Grundriss, ii. 448-449). Even when con- 
sidered apart from the edifices that stood upon it, 
the platform is a remarkable piece of constructive 
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art. It measures over 1500 ft. from north to 
south, varying from 20 to 50 ft. in height, accord- 
ing to the elevation of the three main terraces, 
and it has an expanse running back eastward for 
nearly 1000 ft. until it merges into a low range 
of hills, called Кий Rahmat, ‘Mountain of 
Merey, the spurs of which have been partly cut 
away to furnish material for its construction. 
By the aid of inscriptions, and judging from the 
position of the different ruins, the columns that 
remain standing, and the arrangement of the bases 
of those that have fallen, as well as from the out- 
lines of the walls, portals, stairway approaches, 
and sculptured pediments, we are able to identify 
each of the buildings that once occupied this site. 
Opposite the Grand Staircase of approach at the 
northern end, is the Porch of Xerxes; 50 yards 
to the south stand the relics of the Audience Hall 
of Xerxes; still farther southward, and near a 
mound, are the better preserved remains of the 
Palace of Darius; while a short distance south- 
ward again, across a ruined courtyard, are some 
traces of a Palace of Artaxerxes ІП. Ochus, 
identified by an inscription on the stylobate. 
Directly behind this is the Palace of Xerxes 
himself, with a minor edifice still farther back, 
while at some distance northward is the great 
Hall of a Hundred Columns, erected by Darius, 
with a portico near its south-western corner, show- 
ing in stone the king seated on his throne of state. 
The destruction of these gorgeous buildings is 
attributed to the drunken act of Alexander the 
Great, when he burnt the citadel after his victory 
over the last Darius; but though the hand of the 
conqueror destroyed the beauty of the edifices and 
left them a ruin for all time, it could not obliterate 
those traces that still in after ages bear witness to 
their ancient glory. 

Some further remains of royal architecture are 
to be seen at Persepolis and In its vicinity ; they 
are the rock-hewn tombs of the Асһешепіят 
kings. Three of these sepulchres are cut in the 
hills, behind the great platform already described. 
They are believed to be the mortuary chambers 
of Artaxerxes II. Mnemon (B.C. 404-358) of 
Artaxerxes ПІ. Ochus (B.C. 358-337), and of 
Darius ІП. Codomannus (В.С. 335-330), if we are 
justified in regarding the unfinished grave as that 
of the last of the Achemenians. More imposing 
in their situation and older in point of time are 
the four tombs carved in the rocky front of the 
necropolis cliff of Naksh-i Rustam, on the other 
side of the plain, about 6 miles north-west of the 
platform. hese sepulehres, which were the 
model for the three later ones, are each hewn 
in the shape of an immense Greek cross, and sunk 
deep in the face of the rock. They are elaborately 
earved in architectural style to represent a facade 
decorated with bull-capped pillars, two on either 
side of the doorway, and surmounted in each case 
by an entablature richly seulptured with a bas- 
relief of the king, his subjects, and Ormazd. An 
inscription shows that one of these tombs was the 
sepulchre of Darius the Great; the other vaults, 
it is believed, belonged to Xerxes, Artaxerxes I., 
and Darius IL А few yards distant from the 
tomb last named there is a square stone edifice 
which closely resembles the rectangular structure 
at Pasargadz, already mentioned, but well pre- 
served, and, like the latter, probably a fire-shrine 
rather than a tomb. Near the base of the 
necropolis hill, but hidden from the shrine by a 
spur of the cliff, are the remains of two altars, 
hewn out of the living rock and serving as fine 
examples of the stonecutter's work for religious 
purposes in Achemenian times, То the same age 
шау likewise belong some rude euttings in the 
rocks on the erest of the cliff, apparently designed 
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as repositories for exposing the bodies of the dead 
in accordance with the ancient Zoroastrian custom, 
but the date is not certain. To а later age, how- 
ever, we must assign the seven sculptures cut in 
the rock beneath the tombs themselves, since their 
subjects prove them to be of Sasanian origin. The 
list of Achemenian tombs is to be supplemented 
by several other sepulchres, somewhat resembling 
those of Naksh-i Rustam, but probably dating 
from an earlier period than they or the Perse- 
politan tombs, and without inscriptions or orna- 
mentation, excepting one which has a ernde 
bas-relief. These are found near the village of 
Sahnah, between Hamadan and Kermanshah, at 
Holvan in Western Persia, and Takhrikah in 
Azarbaijan, as well as elsewhere (see de Morgan, 
Mission scientifique en Perse, iv. 292-302, and 
Justi, op. cit. 11. 455, 456). 

The fourth and last of the great Achemenian 
capitals was Susa, whose remains were first made 
known by Loftus in 1852, and were exeavated with 
very important results by Dieulafoy in 1884, 1885, 
1886, followed by de Morgan in 1897, 1898, 1899. 
The site which they occupy was the winter 
residence of the Achæmenian kings and the old 
seat of government of Elam. The rnins extend 
over several £e//s, or hillocks, between the river 
Chaur, or Jaur, and the Kerkhah, in the vicinity 
of the modern Dizful and Shuster. Four principal 
groups of remains are distinguishable, according 
to the results of the explorations that have been 
mentioned: They are, first, the (10, called the 
Citadel; seeond, the Royal City, where stood 
the palaces of the successors of Darius; third, 
the traces of the city itself; and, fourth, the 
vestiges of the inhabited town along the river's 
edge. If we may judge from the elaborate finds 
made by Dieulafoy, the Citadel and the Royal 
City must have made an imposing spectacle in the 
days of their pristine glory (see the plates in 
Dieulafoy, L'Acropole de Suse); and the same 
investigators researches have revealed, among 
other ruins, the remains of the apaddna, or 
throne - гоот, of Artaxerxes IL Mnemon, which 
was erected on a site earlier occupied by a palace 
of Darius I. which had been destroyed by fire. It 
was here that the archeological expedition, led 
by Dieulafoy and his wife, discovered the frieze 
о archers and a lion-frieze, together with the 
remains of an enamelled staircase and various 
other objects that enrich our knowledge of early 
Persian architecture and art. In point of style 
the Susian remains are quite like those of Perse- 
polis, even as regards the character of the so- 
called * Persepolitan column,’ and, like the latter, 
they are thought to show traces of Greek influence 
combined with Assyro-Babylonian elements and 
other features already mentioned, although they 
are 80 thoroughly Persianized as to possess an 
individuality of their own. 

'The ruins of one other edifice in Persia may be 
referred to here as belonging possibly to the latter 
part of the Achemenian period; it 1з the remains 
of the great temple of Anaitis (see ANAHITA) at 
Kangavar, between Hamadan and Kermanshah. 
A portion of the N.W. wall of the stylobate on 
whieh the temple stood is still intact, and is 
crowned with the remains of a colonnade of 
pillars, while on the south-eastern side of the 
temple precinct there is a disordered mass of large 
granite blocks and columns, whose size conveys 
an idea of the vanished magnificence of the 
sanctuary which is now a massof ruins. Owing to 
the presence of certain characteristics in the 
columns, which seem to show later Greek or Syro- 
Roman affinities, Dieulafoy and some others pro- 

ose to assign this temple to the Parthian period ; 
but to the preseut writer, the evidence seems 
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its erection to 


Stronger in favour of attributin 
Artaxerxes Mnemon or some other of the later 


Achemenians. For the sake of completeness it 
should he added that Dieulafoy, on the contrary, 
assigns to the Achsmenian period some of the 
ruins at Firuzabad and Sarvistan in S.W. Persia; 
but other authorities, like Perrot and Chipiez, de 
Morgan, and Gayet, are better justified in assign- 
ing them to the Sasanian epoch. 

3. Seljuk and Parthian periods (B.C. 330-А.р. 
224). —The interregnum of seventy years occupied 
by the sway of Alexander's direot successors and 
the Seljuk rule exercised no appreciable effect 
on Persian architecture, unless it was to extend 
the sphere of possibility for Greek influence. The 
Parthians were Philhellenes, as is shown by their 
employing the Greek language and Greek devices 
on their coins; but they were not great architects, 
as is clear from the Parthian ruins—practically the 
only ones surviving—at Hatra and at Warka, 
although these are built with ernde solidity, if 
not with beauty of design. The structure at 
Hatra, the modern al-Hadhr, in Mesopotamia, 
was either a palace or a temple, or possibly both 
combined in a single precinct, for which reason it 
is commonly spoken of as a palace-temple. The 
ruins show a brownish-grey limestone edifice, 
366 ft. long, 210 ft. broad, and with thick walls 
proportionately high. The building consists of a 
series of seven large chambers arranged side by 
side, with several smaller rooms leading into 
them, and a large square balm apparently a 
throne-room—added in the rear near the left-hand 
corner of the edifice. The front of the building 
was, for the most part, open, so that the light 
was good, and it was probably shaded by awnings. 
The walls of the greater apartments were 
strengthened by pilasters, and decorated by bas- 
relief sculptures and ornamental friezes, which 
added to the effect of the general architectural 
design. As to its date, the palace-temple at 
Hatra may be assigned with reasonable probability 
to the latter half of the Parthian period, or 
between the Ist and 3rd cent. of the Christian 
era, since the city was in a flourishing condition, 
and able to resist the siege of Trajan in A.D. 116, 
and of Severus in A.D. 198, but was a deserted 
ruin in the 4th century. 

The second of the Parthian architectural remains 
is found at Warka, the ancient Erech, on the 
Euphrates, a city mentioned in Gn 10% This 
ruin consists of a sepulehral chamber built over a 
tomb in which was found a coffin of the Parthian 
period. The description which Loftus gives of 
this structure, with its bases of columns, capitals, 
cornices, friezes, and bits of painted plaster, shows 
that the Parthians in later times were not averse 
to decoration and artistic touches in their buildings, 
even if they had aflected a rude simplicity in 
earlier times. This fact is further borne out by 
the account of the palace at Ctesiphon, as given 
in Philostratus’ Life of Apollonius (ed. Olearius, 
i 25). According to de Morgan (Mission scien- 
tifique en Perse, її. 137 and plate lix.), there is a 
ruin of a Parthian palace or temple at Velazjord, 
near Kangavar, and mention has already been 
made of the view which would associate the 
ruined temple at Kangavar with the Parthian era. 
The scarcity of Parthian remains is probably to 
be accounted for, as in other cases, by the faet 
that brick was more largely used than stone in 
the construction of their buildings. As to origi- 
nality in architectural art, it may be added that 
the Parthians are eredited with the development 
of the arch- and tunnel-shaped roof, in contrast to 
the fai ceiling and square lintel of the Achæmenian 
period. 

4. Sasanian period (A.D. 224-661).—The Sasanian 


monarchs, unlike their Parthian forerunners, were 
great builders, and distant architectural rivals of 
the Achemenians. An enumeration of the places 
where monuments that date from their reign are 
found would take in a large part of Persia, as is 
clear from such a list as that given by Justi 
(op. cit. ii. 540-541). These remains show advances 
in constructive art over the Parthian period, more 
especially in the development of the dome, an 
outgrowth of the arched vault, and in the elabora- 
tion of the facade of such a palace as that at 
Ctesiphon, whose high recessed entrance, with 
galleried panels on either side, anticipates the 
sweeping curve of the grand portal and the panelled 
front which is бром of the mosque and madrasa 
architecture in Muhammadan times. The standard 
of royal magnificence under the Sasanians is shown 
in the ruins of Qasr-i Shirin, the castle built by 
Khusru r Parviz (A.D. 600), for his favourite, 
on the road between Baghdad and Kermanshah, 
and is evident in the sculptured grotto at Tàq-i 
Büstan, near the latter city. To about the same 
epoch belong the ruins at Mashito and at Ammān 
(the ‘Rabbah of the children of Ammon’ of 
Dt 3!) as well as the palace called Aivan-i 
Khusru, not far from Susa. The religious archi- 
tecture of the period is represented by the remains 
of numerous fire-temples, like the dtash-Kadah, 
near Igfahàn, and that at Abarguh or at Jaur, in 
the district south of Shiraz; or, again, by a por- 
tion of the crumbling sanctuary of brick at Taq-i 
Sulaiman, south-east of Lake Urumiah. The 
style of construction of a Sasanian caravanserai 
may be judged by the stone ruins, said to be the 
work of Khusru I., *Anüshirvàn the Just’ (A.D. 
531-579), at Aghuan, between Teheran and Meshed. 
Sasanian architectural engineering is illustrated 
by several bridges and dams, as at Dizful and 
Shuster, or the stone aqueducts, descriptions of 
which may be seen in the standard works men- 
tioned at the end of this article. 

5. Muhammadan period (from A.D. 661).—As al- 
ready stated, the history of the Muhammadan period 
of- Persian architecture forms a special branch of 
Muslim art, and the best examples of its develop- 
ment are found in the mosques, the religious 
edifices which supplanted the oli fire-temples after 
Persia adopted Islam as its national faith, and 
which are characterized by towering domes (some- 
times bulbous in shape), high façades with immense 
recessed arches, graceful minarets that give balance 
on either side, and ornamental exteriors decorated 
with glazed tiles and scroll-like arabesques. The 
architectura] remains of the first period of the 
Khalifate, the Umayyads and Abbasids (A.D. 661- 
847), have mostly been destroyed by the long 
series of wars that have devastated Persia from, 
time to time; but the foundation of the mosque 
of Haran al-Rashid at Kazvin (A.D. 786) be- 
longs to that epoch, and a mosque at Shiraz, 
built in the latter part of the 9th cent. by the 
Safarid Amr ibn Laith, is numbered among the 
older remains. To the early Ghaznavid age 
(10th cent. A.D.) may possibly belong the tower- 
like tombs at Rai and Hamadan, but it is more 
probable that they come from the later Seljuk 
era (roughly, 1030-1150) or from the Mongol age 
(1160-1960). The same is true of a crumbling 
mausoleum at Tus, near Meshed, as it is said to be 
the tomb of the poet Firdausi, who died in the 
year A.D. 1020; but although the poet's grave is 
actually near by, it is more likely that the 
structure is of Seljuk origin, since it closely 
resembles the mausoleum built by Sultan Sanjar 
at Merv about 1150. Good examples of the earlier 
Mongol period are to be seen in the tower-tombs 
of Jenghiz Khan’s grandson Hülagü (d. 1265) and 
his queen at Maragha, the royal seat of the 
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Mongols in north-western Persia; while the 
mausoleum of Uljaitu Khodabandab (d. 1316) is 
of the later Mongol period. The best illustration 
of the architecture which flourished during the 
rule of the Tartars, after Timur’s invasion, is the 
beautiful Masjid-i Kabud, or ‘Blue Mos ue,’ 
erected in 1403 by Shah Jahan at Tabriz. 
Muhammadan architecture in Persia reached its 
height in the reign of Shah Abbas the Great 
(1585-1628), and is well illustrated by the Masjid-i 
Shah, or ‘Royal Mosque,’ erected in 1612 at 
Isfahan, and by the other imperial edifices of the 
same ruler. he architectural activity of Shah 
Abbas was not confined to his capital, however, 
or to palaces and places of worship, but was 
exercised in the construction of caravanserais, 
bridges, and other useful structures in many parts 
of Persia, so that his name is widely known 
throughout the land as the patron of the builder’s 
art. 

The cities which best show the different styles 
of Muhammadan architecture are those which had 
the honour at one time or another to be the royal 
capital, like Isfahan, Kazvin, Tabriz, Sultaniya, 
and Shiraz; but hardly of lesser fame are Kum, 
Kashan, Meshed, Būstān, and Ardabil. Modern 
architectural tendencies are best observed in the 
present capital, Teheran, where it is possible 
to see even European elements combined with 
the most conservative features of the past. When 
viewed as a whole, it may be said that Persia’s 
contribution to the history of architecture, if 
not distinctly original, is, nevertheless, consider- 
able, and deserves the attention of the student 
of religious art as well as the architectural 
specialist. 
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A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON. 

ARCHITECTURE  (Phonician). — Worship- 
pers of the powers of nature, it is not surprising 
that the Phonicians, in the earlier stages of their 
national existence, should have discarded the work 
of the architect and builder, and taken to worship- 
ing in the * high places! so often referred to in the 

ld Testament. That these were natural emi- 
nences, and not artificial erections, like those of 
the Babylonians and Assyrians, is quite clear from 
the statements concerning them. They were 
within easy access from the cities, and thither 
the people resorted when assembling for worship. 
How common they were may be gathered from 
the fact that Шер were the customary places for 
worship among the Israelites until the 7th cent. 
B.C.* The oracle on Carmel, which, according to 
Tacitus and Suetonius,t Vespasian consulted, was 
possibly a sacred place of this kind. The god 
consulted had neither statue nor temple, but only 
an altar which was much revered. This altar 
was pope bly of unhewn stones, like the one dedi- 
cated to Jahweh upon that same mount Carmel 
which Elijah re-built and consecrated anew on 

* Hastings’ DB ii. 3815. 
+ Tac. Hist. i. 78; Snet. Vespasian, б. 


the day when he confounded the prophets of 
Baal.* 

In all Prope uit the Pheenicians would have 
continued worshipping in the same way, without 
temple and image, had it not been for foreign 
influence. The close relations, however, which 
the Phomnicians had with Egypt, brought them 
under the influence of that nationality, with its 
splendid temples and elaborate ritual, and the 
result was that they sought to imitate them, 
though they did so only to a certain extent, as far 
as our present knowle ge goes. 

The most perfect of the small imitations of 
Egyptian temples is that now called al-Ma’bed, 
‘the temple, at Amrit near Tartüs, This erec- 
tion is built in a court, 52 yds. by 60, hewn in the 
rock and levelled, the S. wall being about 16 ft. 
high. If there ever was any wall on the N. or 
front side, as is probable, it has now disappeared, 
and is replaced by & hedge. Remains of columns 
near the corners of the court suggest that the 
walls were flanked by cloisters. The ‘temple’ is 
in reality a сеПа, and stands on a square mass 
of rock more than 10 ft. high and about 18 square, 
being composed of three enormous blocks of stone 
covered with a monolithic roof. The blocks having 
been superimposed, the structure was apparently 
carved out in the form it now presents. The 
opening is towards the N. ; and the plain cornice 
with which it is decorated is the usual Egyptian 
one, advancing in front over the anterior face of 
the rock. It is thought probable that the entabla- 
ture was supported by columns of metal. The 
ceiling is vaulted. The flooring within is slightly 
sunken, and is flanked by narrow platforms or 
benches, graded and sloping upwards towards the 
back, possibly to render those taking part in the 
ceremonies more visible to the people outside.f 
Slots for a red at the opening suggest that a 
curtain hid the interior from the passers by when 
there was no public ceremony, and square sunken 
holes near the entrance seem to mark the positions 
of candelabra or, perhaps, sacred columns. Renan 
has suggested that the rock-hewn court may 
feriat have been covered with water from a 
spring near, when the wall on the N. was in 
existence; and the appearance of the surface con- 
firms this. If that be the case, it resembled two 
other similar sanctuaries near ‘Ain al-Haiydt, ° the 
Serpent-Spring.’? The more complete of these is 
a little monolithic chapel, now in ruins. It was 
rectangular in form, with a square opening in 
front, where it has an Egyptian cornice surmounted 
by urseus-serpents. It rested upon a rectangular 
block of stone about three metres thick by five 
wide, carried by a plinth of much smaller dimen- 
sions. On each side of the great rectangular stone 
are traces of a little stairway, which gave access 
to the platform formed by its upper surface.§ This 
shrine was about 5:50 metres high, and its slightly- 
vaulted ceiling was sculptured in relief with two 
great pair of wings, one pair springing from the 
globe flanked by two uræi, and the other seemingly 
having as its centre an eagle's head. 

Facing the chapel just described, and about 
10 metres to the E, are the base and lower part 
of another chapel, nearly like it, but seemingly 
rather larger. There is hardly any doubt tbat 
they both formed part of the same architectural 
scheme, and it is possible that one was dedicated 
to a god and the other to a goddess, his spouse. 
They rise out of the water of a small lake or pond 

* 1 K 1880-32, There was aleo a ‘high place’ at Gezer, without 
a temple, and marked off by monoliths or ‘pillars’ such as are 
often mentioned in the OT. 

t Renan, Mission de Phénicie, pl. 10; Perrot-Chipiez, Phénicie, 
RE tome, ib. pl. 10; Perrot, £b figa. 185, 187. 

$ Renan, ib. pl. 9; Perrot, ib. fig. 188. 
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supplied by the spring, and it is possible that this 
was also the case in ancient times. Backed by 
verdure, it must have been a secluded and sufh- 
ciently picturesque spot, and the difficulty of 
access to the shrines would naturally prevent their 
desecration. * 

It is improbable, however, that these remains 
show the common religious architecture of their 
time, and the fanes of Astarte at Sidon and 
Melqart at Tyre were undoubtedly much more 
important and imposing structures, though 
Herodotus’ description of the latter (ii. 44) does 
not enable any idea of its form to be gathered; 
to all appearance he was most struck by its two 
pillars (o7 7a), ‘one of pure gold and the other of 
an emerald stone of such size as to shine by night.’ 
Another important shriue was that of Eshmün on 
the left bank of the Nahr Auli, about an hour 
N. of Sidon. This was a rectangular erection 
built apparently on the side of the slope, remains 
of the walls and masonry of the terraces being still 
in existence. The slope looks towards the N., 
and it is possible that the sanctuary to Eshmün 
was a shrine like that at Amrít, which has the 
same orientation. Large numbers of votive 
statuettes were found on the site. The stones 
of the shrine, however, seem to have been long 
ago carried away by the inhabitants of the country 
to build their houses with, and some, with holes, 
are used in olive-pressing.t 

Of greater importance, perhaps: are the indica- 
tions available for the architecture of the temple 
at Gebal, made known by coins of the Roman 
period. On the left is shown a chapel, the front 
surmounted by a pediment. Fhe whole front was 
open, flanked by pilasters supporting the pediment. 
At the top of the steps giving access to the interior 
was a tripod table, perhaps for offerings, and a 
strange emblem surmounted the point of the roof, 
which seems to have been decorated on each side 
with three rows of sunken panels. 

Naturally the architecture of this building sug- 
gests Greek influence, and to all appearance it is & 
simple reproduction of the Egyptian shrine, but it 
may be noted that Babylonian architecture had 
something analogous (see p. 682), and may have 
been the true origin of the structure. What would 
im to be due to Greek influence is the pointed 
roof. 

The real ancient part, however, was probably 
the structure on the right, which shows a colonnade 
to which aecess was gained by a flight of steps, 
and a large court-yard, with columns—a kind of 
arcade—behind. The representation of this build- 
ing was evidently altogether too much for the 
die-sinker, whose ideas of perspective were on 
a level with those of the Assyrians. Above the 
cornice of the colonnade is an erection of open 
work, behind which one sees a conical object 
towering high in the open—the emblem of the 
god of the place, corresponding with the sacred 
stones in which the divinity was supposed to 
reside.§ 

And here we again have the ‘high place,’ not 
formed out of the solid rock by the laborious 
quarrying of all the mass which was not needed, 
but by an enclosure of hewn stone, ornamented 
with a colonnade all round. This was naturally 
much more elaborate than the simple clearings in 
the open, and also more esthetic than the hill- 
enclosures marked off by simple rows of tall 
stones. 

* Renan, Mission, pl. 9; Perrot-Chipiez, Phénicie, fig. 189. 

1 Von Landau, Vorläufige Nachrichten über die im Eu 
tempel bei Sidon gefundenen phénizischen Altertümer, with 
plans, etc., by Makridy Bey from RB, 1902. 

і Donaldson, Architeotura Numismatica, No. 80; Perrot, 
Phénicie, fig. 19. 

8 Upon thess objects see p. 884. 


But it wil be asked: Were these two forms— 
the ‘high place’ and the chapel or mountain-shrine 
—the only architectural creations of the Phenicians 
for the purpose of worship? АП that can be said 
is that they are the principal forms found. It 
seems not improbable, however, that they had 
others, and, as is well known, the temple of 
Solomon at Jerusalem was built by workmen 
and material supplied to that king by Hiram of 
Tyre. If not in that king’s structure, there is 
at least in the temple as described by Ezekiel 
(401-43? etc.), according to Chipiez’s restorations,” 
a certain likeness to the Рісепісіап temples as 
shown on the coins of Cyprus, which seem to have 
been erections of imposing architectural appear- 
ance. 

In Cyprus the most famous temples were those 
of Paphos, Amathus, Idalium, and Golgos, in 
which placen were Phenician settlements, as also, 
probably, at Citium (now Larnaca), Salamis, and 
other sites. From Cypriote coins, t an idea may 
be gained of the celebrated temple at Paphos, 
dedicated to Venus or Astarte. It consisted of a 
central erection—a kind of pylon—in the form of 
two narrow towers connected, in the upper part, 
by & ehamber or chambers furnished with three 
windows. Below this was the entrance, in which 
the spectator could see the sacred figure adored 
there—a conical stone surmounted by a naive 
indication of a head, and two rudimentary arms. 
Perrot suggests that the size of the opening has 
been purposely exaggerated by the engraver in 
order to exhibit the divine image, which was, in 
reality, not at the entrance, but at the far end of 
the sanctuary. On each side of the pylon were 
portieoes or colonnades, flat-roofed, hardly more 
than half the height of the central portion, sur- 
mounted by images of the doves sacred to the 
goddess. nder these arcades objects like cande- 
labra are shown, the upper part arranged either 
for the He d of giving fight or for the punc of 
incense. bove the upper structure, and between 
the two towers, are shown a star and the crescent 
moon — emblems of the goddess. The space in 
front of the building seems to be represented 
paved, and enclosed by a semicircular railing, 
provided with a double gate. Within this en- 
closure is a dove, apparently seeking food. The 
details vary somewhat in the different coins, and 
it is to be supposed that the engraver had no 
intention of giving more than a general idea of 
the building, so that numerous accessories have 
been omitted. According to Di Cesnola, the 
body of the edifice was rectangular, 67 metres by 
50, surrounded by a court-yard 210 by 164, more 
or less. As it is based upon actual exploration, it 
is to be preferred to the plan given by Gerhard 
after the indications of travellers who visited the 
site in the early years of the 19th cent. ;§ but how 
the latter could have obtained the exceedingly 

robable details of the interior which he gives is 
инсан to understand. According to his plan, 
there were two enclosures, the first provided with 
four entrances, and surrounded by a colonnade. 
A doorway admitted to the second enclosure, in 
which was the temple. There we see the semi- 
circular railing, the paved forecourt, the sites of 
the towers, the central portion of the building, 
divided into a vestibule, & large hall, and a 
sanctuary wherein was the sacred image; like- 
wise the lateral structures, each with four 
chambers, to which admission was gained only 

* Perrot-Chipiez, vol. iv. pp. 263, 275, 289, and pl. v. 

1 Guigniant, Religions de l'antiquité, pl. liv., p. 206; Perrot- 
Chipiez, Phénicie, fig. 199. 

1 Cf. Perrot-Chipiez, Phénicie, fig. 58 (reproduced from 
Donaldson’s Architectura Numismatica) with fig. 199. 


$ Perrot-Chipiez, 20. fig. 200 (from Gerhard's Akademische 
Abhandlungen, pl. 41). 
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from the large central hall, and one (that at the 
end) which could be entered only from the 
sanctuary. Ths two plans are so different that 
one asks whether they could have been taken 
from the same remains. According to Tacitus,* 
the stone emblematic of the goddess was in the 
open air, indicating that the place where it stood 
had no roof; notwithstanding this, it is said 
never to have been wet with rain. This rather 
favours Di Cesncla’s plan, which, however, does 
not ayree with the picture on the coins. Probably 
further exploration is needed. 

In the neighbourhood, but nearer to the sea, 
Di Cesnolat found two conical stones still in 
position, which, it is suggested, are all that 
remain of some sacred spot—perhaps the tradi- 
tional landing-place of the Beides when she first 
visited the island. If this be correct, the site was 
the spot where the pilgrims to the sacred places on 
the island олш! their pious visits. Perrot 
suggests that this site is represented on another 
Сургіюе coin, in which two sharply -pointed 
cones are shown, one on each side of two columns, 
resembling the side-posts of a doorway, standing 
on bases, and connected at a distance of about 
three-quarters of their height by joists, intended, 
to all appearance, te hold them in position. The 
whole seems to have been provided with some 
poe covering of the nature of an awning. 

nder this seeming doorway is a conical object 
on a plinth, surmounted by a flat top, on which 
stands a dove, the emblem of the goddess. In 
front is a semicircular enclosure with a single 
central gate. The whole shows a simple form of 
the temple at Paphos, without the lateral struc- 
tures or aisles. 

At Golgos the temple was a parellslosram,s the 
roof supported by five rows of three columns each. 
There were two doors, опе S., the other E. А 
large cone of grey stone found on the site implies 
that the building was dedicated to the goddess 
of Paphos. It resembles in form, but on a large 
scale, the terra-cotta cones found in such numbers 
at Tello in S. Babylonia. Many figures of 
women holding or suckling their children, and 
cows suckling their calves, were discovered at 
many points on the site. Numerous pedestals, 
each oi which anciently bore a statue, and some 
of them two, were found. Ceccaldi, who studied 
the objects disinterred there, has given a very 
vivid picture of the appearance of the temple when 
it was still standing. Its four walls were of sun- 
baked brick covered with white or coloured cement, 
and the pillars were of wood, with stone capitals, 
the two sides of the roof which they supported 
having only a very slight slope, forming a terrace, 
like the present Cypriote roofs. The roof was of 
wood covered with reeds and mats, upon which 
was spread a thick layer of earth beaten down 
hard. The exterior was therefore of a very simple 
appearance. The interior was lighted only E 
means of the large doorways, wherein one saw a 
moticnless and silent crowd of stone-carved figures, 
their features and robes tinted with the colour of 
nature, surrounding the mystic cone as perpetual 
worshippers. Shrine-like stone lamps illuminated 
the grinning ex-votos hanging in recesses on the 
walls, which last were adorned with curious 
pictures. Strange sculptures adorned the cireuit 
of the building, where the slanting rays of light 
were reflected on the white and polished tiling of 
the floors. 

* Hist. ii. 8. 

E t DiJ Cesnola, Cyprus, p. 214; Perrot-Chipiez, Phénicie, 
E; Gerhard, Akademische Abhandlungen, xlii. 17; Perrot- 
Chipiez, ib. fig. 202. 

Ls Di Cesnola, Cyprus, p. 189; Perrot-Ohipiez, Phénicie, 
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This is a vivid and probable pieture, of which, 
however, some of the details require verification. 
Perrot suggests that this building was simply a 
treasury or museum belonging to the real temple. 

A few underground buildings exist, the most 
noteworthy being the crypt at Curium,* in which 
were found many objects of value. Having de- 
scended the steps and passed along a short passage, 
one finds thres successive bayed rooms, and at 
right angles with these, a fourth, with a further 
length of the passage. This interesting and well- 
built structure seems to have been used as a 
treasure-chamber, but whether it was originally 
intended for such is uncertain. That at Larnaca 
is known as the Panaghia Phaneromini. Enormous 
blocks, as well as small stones, have been used in 
this construction, which consists of a vestibule 
with a door leading to a small chamber, within 
which was found an old spring, probably some 
sacred source. The roof was formed of two large 
blocks of stone considerably arched on the under 
side. It has been thought to be a tomb; but in 
view of the existence of the spring, this is unlikely. 
It was probably a sacred well, much resorted to 
by the inhabitants and the people of the neigh- 
bouring port. 

Far Е the perfection of the temples of 
Phoenicia and Cyprus are those of Malta and 
Gaulos (now Gozzo). Artistically and architec- 
turally, a wide gap separates them from the struc- 
tures of the Pheenicians, but the conical (sacred) 
Stones found therein have caused them to be re- 
garded as certainly Phenician. Evans and others, 
however, are of opinion that these buildings are 
really Libyan. At Gozzo there are two temples,t 
side by side, and joined together by a wall, 
which forms a kind of rough facade. Passing 
through & narrow entrance, one reaches, in the 
case of the larger building, first a small and after- 
wards, continuing along the passage, a larger hall 
arranged at right angles thereto. The rear ter- 
mination of the building is an apse in the form of 
a semicircle, and the whole suggests the arrange- 
ment of a church choir with deep haves In соп- 
sequence of its nearness, the smaller building has 
the first hall larger than the second, and the semi- 
circular apse at the end is decidedly smaller; 
otherwise the arrangement is in both cases the 
same. In the various apses of which the building 
consists, the ground is made to mount by means 
of steps and sloping pavement. Barriers possibly 
railed off these raised bays, which then resembled 
the chapels in Catholic churches. It was in the 
right-hand bay, in the first hall, that the cone was 
found which gave the clue to the nature of these 
structures. Though symmetrically planned, the 
individual bays are not by any means regular in 
shape, and the stone supports for the furniture or 
sacred objects of the eec seem to be placed 
without any attempt at orderly arrangement. 

Still more irregular in shape and careless in 
arrangement is the temple of Hagiar Kim,t Malta, 
in which, moreover, the want of care and regu- 
larity extends also to the arrangement of the 
stones that form the walls, which are in some 
cases of enormous size.§ There are two entrances, 
giving access to two bays or apses on the E. and 


* Di iCesnola, Cyprus, p. 804, reproduced in Perrot-Chipiez, 
Phénicie, fig. 216. 

+ They are called the Gigantiga, the enormous stones used in 
their construction having led to the tradition that they were 
the work of giant builders. Plansand views, from La Marmora, 
Nouvelles Annales de l'institut de correspondance archéolo- 
gique, publiées par la section française, i., Paris, 1882, pp. 1-32 
and pl. i.-ii., are published in Perrot-Chipiez, Phénicie, figs. 
221-224. 

1 Caruana, Report on the Phenisian and Roman Antiquities 
in the group of the Islands of Malta, Malta, 1882, reproduced in 
Perrot-Chipiez, zb. fig. 225. 

8 Ib. figs. 219, 220. 
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four on the W., but the southernmost of each 
seems to have been separated from the rest, and 
partitions in the case of two others are shown on 
the plan. Stones decorated with spiral ornaments 
show that attempts &t decoration were made; the 
ground upon which the spirals are carved is 
covered with & number of minute holes, emblem- 
atic, it is supposed, of the starry vault of heaven.* 
A striking altar,+ with flutings, decorated with a 
representation of a growing tree, has the same 

ound-work, which covers also many of the great 

locks of stone used in the building. Another 
altar, like a small tablet with a thick central 
support—a type met with often in Syria—was 
found in one of the large bays. 

Sculptures show that similar temples to those 
in Syria existed, in Punic times, in Sicily and 
Carthage. One of these was known under the 
name of Erek Hayim, ‘Length of Lives,’ and was 
dedicated to Astarte as goddess of longevity, 
whence the name of Eryx, given by the Greeks to 
the city where it was. It arose on the peak of 
& mountain, within that mighty wall which pro- 
tected the summit. Judging from a stele found 
at Lilybeum (Marsala), a temple to Hammon 
existed there. The upper part of this monument § 
shows a priest adoring before a candelabrum, or 
fire altar, behind which is the sacred cone with 
‘arms and head,’ similar to the symbols found on 
the votive stele at Carthage. Inscriptions dedi- 
cated to Ba'al Samaim, ‘the lord of the heavens,’ 
astarte Erek Hayim, ‘Astarte length of lives,’ 
Eshmün, Baal Hammén, and Elat, make it prob- 
able that Pheenician temples to these deities 
existed in Sardinia, where they were found. A 
shrine|| in the Egyptian style, found at Sulcis 
(height 28 in.), has on the cornice a disc, and a 
row of urzi above. In another example from the 
same place, T carved with a goddess in Greek 
costume, we have a mixture of styles, Doric 
columns being introduced as supports of an en- 
tablature showing the Egyptian winged disc 
surmounted by a row of uri. 

Carthage and its dependencies have but little to 
offer in the way of religious architecture in the 
Phoenician style. At Ebba a lintel of а doorway** 
carved with two lotus-flowers, the sun with rays 
above them, and two crescent moons on each side, 
and at Jezza a capital of a column +f in modified 
Ionic, suggesting Cypriote influence, testify to 
buildings erected there. At Carthage itself the 

eat temple of Eshmfn, demolished by the 
Dd was re-built as the temple of ZEsculapius ; 
but nothing now exists of it, as the church of St. 
Louis and its dependencies ab present cover the 
site. 

The ornamentation of the Phoenician temples 
has been referred to from time to time in the 
preceding pages, but a few additional words 
thereon are necessary. The cornices are often 
plain, but when а row of urei-serpents was 
added,ff the effect was decidedly decorative. Ex- 
ceedingly effective was the mixed style of the 
entablature of the temple at Gebal,§§ with its 
Greco-Roman decoration, including scrolls and 
flowers flanking a conventional Egyptian winged 
disc-emblem with urei. The doorway аб Um- 
al-Awamid,|I| being much more Egyptian in style, 
forms a striking piece for comparison. Egyptian 
influence is again manifest in the relief showing 
a sphinx, beautifully carved, found at Arad. TT 

* Perrot-Chipiez, PAénicie, fig. 227. 


1 1b. fig. 228. 2 Ib. fig. 229, also 226. 
2 CIS, pl. 29, reproduced in Perrot-Chipiez, Phénicie, fig. 
2 


|| Perrot-Chipiez, Phénicie, fig. 233. 


€ Ib. fig. 193. ** Ib. fig. 234. tt Ib. fig. 235. 
11 Renan, манор. 9; Perrot-Chipiez, РЛ пісте, fig. 61. 
ib. fig. 48. 1 25. fig. 68. 


88 Perrot-Chipiez, 
"9 Ib. fig. 73. 
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П 
ppparently it was a favourite decoration with the 
P 


cnicians, for it occurs also as the snpport of 
a throne in the decorative panel-relief showing a 
seated personage in the presence of the sacred fire 
(see below, p.885f.) Gradine ornaments," such as 
are found in Assyro-Babylonian reliefs showin 
fortifications, occur on alabaster slabs from Gebal, 
now in the Louvre. They suggest the Assyro- 
Babylonian temple-tower, surmounting a decora- 
tion of flowers in squares over a band of laurel. 
This gradine-ornament is also applied to altars,t 
even of the Roman epoch. As in the case of the 
round tower-like monument of the tomb of Amrít,t 
however, the idea that it waa really a battlement 
is lost by the material between the gradines being 
left; there are no openings. The great disadvan- 
tage to the modern student of their decoration, 
however, is that the remains are so scanty. 

There is hardly any doubt that the architecture 
of the Phonicians has had an influence on that of 
the nations around. Perrot and Chipiez cite the 
old mosques of Cairo, Amru, and Tūlūn, with their 
great rectangular courts surrounded on all four 
sides by rows of columns, the idol alone being 
absent. ‘If one wish to have the type complete, 
one must go as far as Mecca, and enter into the 
Kaba, where even the triumph of the Qur'àn has 
not succeeded in ousting tbe primitive bethel, the 
black stone, which, set up in the sanctuary, has 
received the homage of the Arab tribes throughout 
many centuries’ (Phenicie, р. 315 £.). 

But perhaps these temples are not derived 
directly from Pheenician architecture. We have 
always to take into consideration the possibilit 
of their having come down to the nations whic 

roduced them by some collateral line, and the 
ikeness between them and the fanes of Pheenicia 
may be due to action and reaction. Whatever 
reservations may be made, however, the evidence 
of history and the monuments seems to show that 
the influence of Phoenicia preponderated. 
T. G. PINCHEs. 

ARCHITECTURE (Roman). — GENERAL 
CHARACTERISTICS.—If it be necessary in the case 
of Greece to point out that religious buildings 
were but a part of the architectural activity of 
the people, it is still more necessary in the case of 
Rome. Roman religious architecture plays a very 
small and comparatively unimportant róle. Her 
baths, her palaces, her amphitheatres, and other 
publie buildings were all upon a grander scale 
than her temples. 

When Rome became mistress of the world, 
although she had at that time no architecture 
of her own, she made use of artists from all 
nations, and thus arose a composite style of 
the architectures of the world, in which Greece 
potes by far the largest part. The origin of the 

oman temples seems to have been partly Etrus- 
can, partly Greek ; but whatever part Etruscan 
architecture played in other branches of Roman 
architecture, the Roman temple in its final form 
was almost wholly Greek. The fact was that the 
great development of Roman architecture was 
almost entirely in the hands of Greek artists, and 
it is by no means easy to determine how much can 
really be considered Roman at all. 

The true Greek style was trabeated, the arch, 
as has been shown, being only occasionally used, 
The style of the Romans, however, was a hybrid, 
partly arcuated and partly trabeated, and in their 

ands the fusion of the two elements never be- 
came complete. It is generally said that the arch 
in Roman architecture is the arch of the Etrus- 
cans: it is, however, doubtful whether it was not 
an introduction of the Greek artists of the East 


* Perrot-Chipiez, Phénicie, fig. 77. 
t Ib. fig. 78. №. fig. 96. 
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and Alexandria. In any case both the arch and 
the barrel vault date back to remote ages in the 
East, and the later Greek architects were more 
likely to be influenced by these traditions than by 
the comparatively obscure work of Etruria. At 
the same time, Ёле arches with large voussoirs 
were built by the Etruscans, as in the canal on 
the Marta at Graviscæ, supposed to date from the 
beginning of the 7th cent. B.C., or the Cloaca 
Maxima at Rome of the 6th. If, however, the 
Romans themselves had continued the tradition 
and built in a fine stone arched style, it at least 
seems probable that some remains, however scanty, 
would have come down to us. Indeed, we know 
that early Roman architecture was of brick, and 
brick vaulting with voussoire occurs in Egypt as 
far back as B.C. 3500. Even the intersecting vault 
is found in a Greek example at Pergamos dating 
from the 2nd cent. B.C. The earliest surviving 
Roman building that had arches is the Tabu- 
larium, and it dates only from B.c. 78, long after 
the sack of Corinth, when Rome passed under 
the rule of Greece intellectually and artistically. 
Arches were in common everyday use in Greece, 
at any rate for structural purposes, as early as the 
time of Eumenes I. (B.C. 263-241), so there is no 
reason to suppose that Greek architects workin 
for Rome were in any way necessarily indebte 
to the Etruscans for TES conceptions. Even the 
triumphal areh—that ornamental form which we 
are wont to consider typically Roman—was built in 
Athens in B.C. 318. The earliest instance of such 
an arch in Rome is that of Scipio Africanus (B.C. 
190), of which we have the record, but no remains. 
The most that can be said, then, is that it is not 
impossible that the Romans may have had a de- 
veloped arcuated style derived from the Etruscans 
hefore they fell under the dominion of Greece; 
but there is no evidence of any kind, and, as far 
as existing remains are concerned, there are no 
new developments that precede Greek work. The 
attached column, for instance, sometimes spoken 
of as a Roman invention, occurs in the Arsinoeion 
in but slightly modified form, in the monument of 
Lysicrates in Athens, and at Phigalia, even if those 
of the Erechtheum were of Roman date. 

With regard to their brick and concrete con- 
struction it is otherwise. The Romans were cer- 
tainly great engineers. There is, however, not 
the same intellectual nicety about Roman work 
that there is in Greek work, and this was never 
acquired. When the Roman Empire was finally 
divided, the Greek or Byzantine portion at once 
began to develop a more scientific style in marked 
contrast with the ruder work of the West. Roman 
work was practical, rough and ready, often grand- 
iose, but lacking in the finer artistic sense. 

It is likely that we shall never he able to say 
what elements are Roman and what are Hellen- 
istie, but it is possibly in the general planning 
that the Roman influence is strongest. 

The Romans borrowed the Greek orders; or 
perhaps a more correct way of putting it is to say 
that the Greek architects working for Rome used 


their own orders, and by slow degrees trained a | 


native school. The Doric order became very de- 
based, and is found in & great variety of forms. 
The simpler of these forms are commonly grouped 
together as Tuscan, but they differ very much 
among themselves, and there is no historical evi- 
dence for any Tuscan origin. Vitruvius uses the 
term, but it 1s impossible to draw any elear divid- 
ing line between Tuscan and the debased Doric. 
The eause of the common error is that the Renais- 
sance architects did make such a hard and fast 
division. The term as applied to Renaissance 
work has a definite meaning, but has no relation 
to anything in Rome. here was a Roman 








tendency to dispense with the fluting of Greek 
work both in Doric and Ionie, and occasionally in 
the Corinthian order, which greatly detracts from 
the strong refined vertical character of the shaft. 
Flutings were expensive to work, and were not 
showy enough to please Roman taste, which pre- 
ferred monolithic shafts in hard brightly-coloured 
marhles in which flutings would have little effect. 
The column loses the sturdy proportions of Greek 
Doric, and tends to assimilate itself to the propor- 
tions of the other orders. In most of the existing 
examples of Roman Doric there is a base, but this 
is absent in early examples such as those at 
Pompeii, which are much more Greek in feeling. 
It has been suggested that the origin of the base 
is Etruscan, but its absence in early work is 
against this theory ; and the part that Vitrnvins 
would assign to Etruscan influence in architecture 
is not much more of a reality than the part as- 
signed by Virgil to Æneas in Roman history. The 
contours gradually deteriorate, and the echinos of 
the Doric column speedily becomes a simple quarter 
round. In the almost unique s example of the 
Temple of Hercules at Cora the hyperbolic curve 
is found, and is obviously executed by Greeks. 
The architrave shrinks in importance, and the 
whole entablature is much shallower. There is a 
marked tendency for the intercolumniations to 
become wider. This is mainly the result of the 
fact that the order as such is not an essential part 
of the construction in Roman work. It does not 
govern the building, but is merely something ap- 
plied afterwards, and has to suit its proportions to 
the available space. It is to this that we owe the 
introduction of the pedestal as a regular feature, 
which occurs only occasionally in Greek work. 
The architrave is set farther back than in Greek 
architecture, and the line of its face tends to fall 
within the base (fig. 1). The beautiful sculpture 
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FIG. 1. 


whieh was the glory of Greek buildings, and 
particularly of the Doric order, is ahsent, and its 
place is often taken by trivial conventionalities, 
such as wreathed skulls. The origin of this feature 
is probably to be found in the actual skulls of 
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victims hung upon the altars. The Ionic order 
remains the same in its principal features, but the 
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FIG. 2. 


capital is not infrequently found with the volutes 
set anglewise (fig. 2). They are, however, compara- 
tively rare, although the text-books speak of them 
as almost universal. This arrangement in Greek 
work at Phigalia has already been noted, and its 
first known occurrence in Italy is at Pompeii, 
where the refined carving marks it as the work 
of Greek hands. The volute in Roman Ionic pro- 
jects very much less than in Greek examples, and 
the proportions are not at all satisfactory. There 
is generally a dentil course beneath the cornice as 
in Asiatic Greek examples: this occurs even in 
Roman Doric in the Theatre of Marcellus. The 
Roman dentils, however, are set much closer to- 
gether and are shallower than in Greek work, 
generally with a fillet underneath. 

The tendency throughout is towards greater 
enrichment, clearly seen in the choice of the 
Corinthian as the favourite Roman order. In 
Greek hands, as at Epidaurus, or the choragic 
monument of Lysicrates, this order, in spite of its 
richness, is yet restrained and most delicate in its 
refinement. In Roman work this is lost, and mere 
carving takes the place of the sculpture which is 
still found in the choragic monument. The foliage, 
too, loses its crispness, and the acanthus mollis 
takes the place of the acanthus spinosus (fig. 6 in 
ARCHITECTURE [Greek]. In some instances, par- 
ticularly in triumphal arches, the small angle 
volutes are greatly enlarged, and may have helped 
to popularize the angle treatment of Roman Ionic. 
The capital then partakes of the nature of both 
Tonie and Corinthian, and the egg and dart molding 
is introduced above the acanthus. Thus treated, 
the order is sometimes called the Composite order, 
a name unknown to Vitruvius, and not at all 
necessary: it is in no true sense a distinct order, 
although the architects of the Renaissance en- 
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deavoured to make it so. The origin of the 
arrangement is as usual Greek, and in the temple 
VOL. 1.—49 











of Apollo at Naucratis, the Erechtheum itself, and 
a capital in the forum of Trajan, we see it in its 
undeveloped form. 

The entablature in Roman Corinthian work is 
very ornate. The architrave is divided by several 
moldings more or less enriched. Тһе frieze is 
often decorated with continuous scroll work 
founded on the acanthus leaf, which is beautiful 
in itself although giving a restless effect as the 
result of over-ornamentation. Below the corona a 
new feature is introduced in the modillions—orna- 
mental brackets which give an æsthetic sense of 
support (fig. 3). 

ELIGIOUS BUILDINGS. —Of course in most of the 
great secular work the arch plays an important 
part, and the orders are placed as ornaments in front 
of the real arched construction; hut except in the 
case of the propylea in the East before the sacred 
temenos, the arch practically plays no part in 
religious work. The vault, however, does occur 
(see below). The religious buildings of the Romans 
were of comparatively small importance, and the 
great therme are far more typical of Roman work 
than the temples. The temples, too, were used for 
many other besides religious purposes, just as was 
the case with the great medieval cathedrals. The 
temple of Concord was not only an art museum of 
the spoils of the world, but was often used for 
meetings of the senate, as also was the temple of 
Mars Ultor. The public weights and measures office 
was in the temple of Castor. But the Roman 
temples, although in their main features simply 
modifications of the Greek, have certain distinctive 
marks of their own. It seems probable that the 
early Etruscan temples were often of three celle 
placed side by side, and, moreover, that it was 
the custom to erect them upon a lofty base, or 
podium. 

The Etruscan architecture apparently was largely 
of wood, and terra-cotta ornaments played a very 
important part, noticeably in a peculiar fringe of 
mmi terra-cotta tiles hanging from under 
the eaves and apparently also from the main beam 
of the portico. These features can be traced in 
Roman work—the lofty podium with a great flight 
of steps approaching the main portico, the wide 
intercolumniations, and the use of terra-cotta orna- 
ments—and even the three-celled temple may have 
had its influence in the great breadth of the Roman 
temple, or in the case of a triple temple such as 
occurs at Sbeitla in N. Africa. [See ART AND 
ARCHITECTURE (Etruscan and Early Italie) p. 
863]. 

The ruins of the temple of Mars Ultor and three 
columns of the temple of Castor and Pollux (com- 
pleted A.D. 6) are probably the earliest extant 
remains. "There may, however, have been earlier 
examples, as Greece can be said to have begun its 
dominion over Rome in B.C. 146. The temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus was possibly largely Etruscan. 
Generally speaking, the earlier the date the purer 
the work and the more marked the Greek influence. 
It has been observed that the Greek temple was 
orientated ; but this was not the case with Roman 
temples, and we find them facing in all directions, 
generally planned in relation to their architectural 
surroundings. We find them all round the Forum 
Romanum, for instance, each facing into the forum. 
As in the case of Greece, the altar was not in 
the temple but outside, and the exact raison 
d'étre oi the temple itself is by no means so clearly 
defined. 

The typical Roman temple, then, is a rectangular 
building with a cella very much wider than was 
usual in Greece. In the temple of Concord the 
width was greater than the depth. This may 
possibly have been the result of the earlier three- 
celled temple or of the many uses to which the 
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Roman temple was put. The architectural effect 
was always concentrated upon the front, and the 
back of the temple was often absolutely plain. As 
part of the same tendency we may notice that the 
temples were generally only pseudo-peripteral, with 


attached columns round three sides of the cella and 
an abnormally large front portico. The temple of 
Fortuna Virilis is a good early example ; there is a 
very fine later temple known as the Maison Carrée 
at Nîmes (fig. 4). 


MAISON CARREE NIMES: 

















be 60200 FEET 


DOUBLE-APSED REMAINS . 
ОҒ TEMPLE OF VENUS ROME. 


FIGS. 4 AND 5. 


The Roman temples within were apparently 
rarely divided into nave and aisles, so that a 
greater floor space was obtained, but the span 
was sometimes reduced by internal columns close 
against the wall, after the manner of the Greek 
temple at Phigalia. Occasionally there was an 
apse, as in the temple of Mars Ultor; and in the 
temple of Venus and Rome there was an interest- 
ing arrangement of a double temple with two 
celle and apses back to back (fig. 5). The whole 
in this case was surrounded by a court and stoa. 


I s ES DE ЕЕ 
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FIG. 6, 





The roof appears to have been normally of wood, 
but certainly in a few instances a concrete or stone 
vault was employed, as in the above-mentioned 
temple of Venus and Rome, the temple of Neptune, 





the temple of Ceres and Proserpine, and the temple 
at Nimes known as the Nymphezum or the Baths of 
Diana, which has a stone barrel-vault supported on 
de arches which rested upon attached columns 
(fig. 6). 

In front of the temple was a great flight of steps 
generally flanked by two projecting portions of the 
podium, the steps not extending the entire width 
of the building. In the temple of Minerva at 
Assisi the steps are carried between the columns 
which are raised on pedestals. This was probably 
from want of space. 

A favourite form of temple with the Romans 
was the circular building which had become popular 
in Greece during the 4th and 3rd centuries B.C. 
It has been suggested that the Roman circular 
temple bad an independent Etruscan origin. Even 
if this be the case with regard to the mere fact 
of the plan being circular, it has certainly nothing 
whatever to do with the actual form, which is 
simply a copy of Greek work. The lofty podium 
is generally found in Roman examples; but this, 
too, occurs in Greek examples of much earlier 
date. The picturesquely situate temple of Vesta 
at Tivoli is a fine example, of which the cella 
itself may even date back to the close of the Ist 
cent. B.C., although the Corinthian peristyle is 
later (fig. 7). 





Fie. 7. 


By far the most remarkable of the circular 
temples, and indeed of all the Roman temples, is the 
celebrated Pantheon (fig. 8)—a great building 142 
ft. 6 in. in diameter, 2 ft. in excess of the domed 
reading-room of the British Museum. The exterior 
is plain, not to say ugly; but originally the brick 
was faced with marble up to the first string course, 
and above this with stucco, which may possibly 
have somewhat improved the genera! appearance 
although not actually affecting the building archi- 
tecturally. It is approached by a great portico 
built from the spoils of Agrippa’s temple, which 











FIG. 8. 


was taken down for that purpose. This fact was 
discovered in 1892, and is some consolation to those 
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who have always maintained that the portico is 
hopelessly out a place, and ruins the severe dignity 
that the plain cireular building might otherwise 
have possessed. The date of the main building 
also has conclusively been proved to be A.D. 120-124, 
from the stamps upon the bricks of which it is 
constructed. This is a most important fact, as the 
assignment of the building to Agrippa has led to 
many wrong inferences with regard to the history 
of dome construction. 

The building occupies the site of what was once 
an open circular piazza, the pavement of which has 
been found some 7 or 8 ft. below the floor of the 
present building. The walls are 20 ft. in thickness, 
containing eight great recesses three of which are 
apses: the highest faces the entrance on the main 
axis, and the other two are at the extremities of 
the diameter, at right angles to the main axis. The 
entrance itself is a great rectangular recess covered 
by a barrel-vault, and between these four recesses 
are four others, all of rectangular form. Except 
in the case of the entrance and the main apse 
opposite to it, all the recesses have two columns in 
antis in front. The dome is divided in its lower 
part by vertical and horizontal rihs into five ranges 
of thirty-two coffers. Above this itis plain, and the 
whole building is lit by a huge circular hypethral 
opening 30 ft. across. Altogether the interior effect 
ranks very high among the great buildings of the 
world. 

Under Roman rule many great temples were 
built in many other countries than Italy, but, 
save in those countries that had no architectural 
styles of their own, it is misleading to call them 
Roman. Particularly in the East we find many 
buildings that are practically simply a develop- 
ment of Hellenistic architecture. The great 
temples of Syria, for instance, are not placed at 
the end of the fora as in Rome, but in a temenos 
of their own as in Greece, with propylea leading 
into them. With one exception too (Baalbek) 
they are orientated in the Greek manner. Of this 
type is the great temenos of the temple of the 
SES at Palmyra. In most instances, just as at 
Athens, the propylea have a wider intercolumnia- 
tion in the centre, but it was spanned by an arch, 
round which the entablature is carried. The pro- 
pylea of Damascus (fig. 9), which may be dated 





FIG. 9. 


c. 110 A.D., or not much later, are probably the 
first instance, and a similar dated example occurs 
in the temple of Atil (A.D. 151). Baalbek (A.D. 
160) and probably Palmyra were the same. 








The invention—if so it may be termed—appears 
to be that of Apollodoros, a Greek of Damascus, 
and seems a natural development of the arches 
of later Greek tradition already noted. It after- 
wards appears in Diocletian's Palace at Spalato, 
on the north-east coast of the Adriatic (с. 305 A.D.). 
lt maiks an important step, because hitherto the 
arch had always been carried by portions of walls 
or piers. On the other hand, the columns had 
never before carried anything but a horizontal 
entablature; and the piers and arches behind, 
with the columns and entablature in front, always 
remained two distinct and irreconcilable elements. 
Indeed, it was left for the Byzantine and Gothie 
architects to work out truly ш ЛЕ styles 
of column and arch. 

Of these Syrian examples the finest is that at 
Baalbek, which is built upon a great platform 
forming an acropolis. The general setting out is 
probably not Roman, and some of the substruc- 
ture is pre-Roman in date. It was approached by 
great propylea of Roman times, the restoration 
of which is largely conjectural. An interesting 
feature is the Le] court, surrounded by a 
double peristyle upon which the propylea opened. 
The hexagonal court leads in its turn to a great 
square court, at the end of which, somewhat in 
the Roman manner, is the larger of tbe two 
temples. Apparently it was never completed. 
The other temple to the south, the temple of 
Jupiter, is a very fine piece of work. In some 
ways the building was a compound of Greek and 
Roman feeling. It was peripteral with two ranges 
of columns in the front, but the portico was very 
deep, and the central intercolumniation was wider 
than the rest. The interior had attached columns 
after the manner of the temple at Phigalia, except 
that the entablature was broken and carried round 
and back between the columns. It probably had 
a flat roof, except at the far end, where there was 
a small vaulted recess, about half the total width, 
approached by a flight of steps. A curious feature 
is a two-storey division into shallow niches 
between the columns, which has a very unpleasing 
effect. The lower one is arched, with a horizontal 
cornice, and the upper has only the cornice, hut 
is surmounted by a pediment. The carving is 


bold and good, and shows the influence of Greek 
tradition. 
Construction.—The Roman method of construc- 
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tion was very different from that of Greece. 
Whereas the Greeks generally built in large stone 
blocks bonding right through the wall, the 
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Romans built mainly in brick and concrete, and 
the finer materials were used only for facing. In 
Rome itself even brick was never used throughout, 
although in the provinces brick walls or courses of 
stone and brick alternately are not uncommon. 
Whether brick or stone was used in the core of 
the wall or not, the outer face was invariably 
covered with stucco or some finer material, 
When brick or stone occurs, its use is not easy 
to determine, as it wonld neither add to the 
strength of the wall, nor admit of its being 
built without planking to keep the concrete in 
position while setting. Bricks were of flat tri- 
angular shape, and stones pyramidal. “Opus 
incertum’ was work where the stones were more 
or less irregular in shape, and ‘ opus reticulatum’ 
where they were dressed to a true square, and set 
diagonal-wise in the wall (fig. 11). Іп either case 
occasional courses of large flat bricks, 1 ft. 11 in. 
long, bonding through the wall, were used. A 
similar method was adopted with arches to prevent 
the concrete from spreading and settling down 
before it had set (fig. 11). The marble or other 
facings were secured to the wall by iron or 
bronze cramps running into the body of the wall 
(fig. 11). 
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FIG. 11. 


In vaults and domes, arches or ribs of brick were 
built upon light wooden centering, and cross bond- 
ing bricks dividing the whole into compartments 
were inserted at intervals. The concrete was then 
poured into these, and the whole set into one solid 
mass, exerting no outward thrust whatever. Stone 
vanlts, instead of concrete, were occasionally built 
in later days, as in the Nympheum at Nimes, 
mentioned above. 

Ornamentation.—The ornamental work of the 
Romans was not nearly so good as their construc- 
tion, which was Po and workmanlike, and of 
great durability. One even regrets that they ever 
attempted ornament at all, as the bold and simple 
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majesty of their great work is only spoilt by the 
applied ornament. After all there is very little 
Roman work, if any, more pleasing than the Pont 
du Gard at Nîmes; and it has no ornament at all. 


One of the most delightful of their more purely 
architectural works is the gateway at Trèves, 
which is practically devoid of ornament. The 


ornament used by the Romans was all derived 
from Greek sources, but there is à roughness and 
want of delicacy that shows an entire ignorance of 
the subtlety and refinement of Greek work. The 
profiles of the moldings are nearly always seg- 
ments of circles, instead of the subtle parabolic 
and hyperbolic curves of Greek art. Moreover, 
the molding, as a rule, does not depend for its 
effect upon the snbtle gradations of light and 
shade produced by its own contour, but upon the 
elaboration of the carving cut upon it. Somewhat 
similarly we find a preference among the Roman 
architects for the acanthus mollis with its rounded 
and less precise form, whereas the Greeks preferred 
the acanthus spinosus with its more crisp refined 
lines (fig. 6, ARCHITECTURE [Greek]). It is true 
that the acanthus spinosus badly drawn is less 
satisfactory even than the other, but this kind 
of thing is well known—the greater the height, 
the worse the fall. The carving, too, although 
vigorous in its way, is rougher and much more 
mechanical than that of Greece. Instead of 
the fine sculpture that adorned the temples of 
Greece, we frequently find endless repetitions of 
ox-skulls and hanging festoons of fruit and flowers 
between. There was a great tendency to use the 
ornament in such profusion that it stultified itself. 
Such an example, for instance, as the arch at 
Beneventum is so overloaded that there are 
practically no plain surfaces at all, and the whole 
effect is worried and unsatisfying. 

Colour was used in their buildings by the Romans 
as by the Greeks, and the great fondness of the 
Romans for marbles of many colours gave their 
buildings an opulence in effect that was one of 
their most marked characteristics. 

One of the most important adjuncts of Roman 
ornament was the mosaic, which, however difficult 
to work satisfactorily, is undoubtedly more in 
consonance with architectonic feeling than any 
mere surface pigment. 

Adequately to appreciate Roman work, it would 
be necessary to study much more than the religious 
architecture. Rome’s finest achievements were 
in the therme—the great baths, which were the 
centres of Roman life, where literature was read 
and diseussed, and polities debated. In these 
magnificent buildings it was the interior that was 
the greatest achievement. It was in interior 
effects that the Roman architects made the real 
architectural advance, giving to them a mag- 
nificence hitherto undreamed of. Magnificence 
was the aim and end of Roman art; subtlety 
and refinement were beyond its comprehension. 
However, of existing remains, it is a religious 
building—the Pantheon—that gives us the clearest 
eonception of what this interior magnificence was ; 
and for us the Pantheon, with its fine interior and 
роон exterior, is the great typical example of 

oman achievement, as the Parthenon, with its 
delicate subtleties and sculpture of unsurpassable 
loveliness, is of Greek. 

LirERATURE.—AÀ. Choisy, L'Art de bâtir chez les Romains, 
Paris, 1873 ; W. J. Anderson and R. Phené Spiers, The Archi- 
tecture of Greece and Rome, London, 1902 ; T H. Middleton, 
The Remains of Ancient Rome, London, 1892 ; J. Gwilt’s transla- 
tion of Vitruvius, 1826; R. Lanciam, Ancient Rome in the 
Light of Recent Discoveries, London, 1888; F. M. Simpson, 4 
History of Architectural Development, vol. i., London, 1905 ; 


R. Sturgis, А History of Architecture, vol. i., London, 1907 ; 
James Fergusson, Illustrated Handbook of Architecture, 


vol. i., London, 1855. 
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ARCHITECTURE (Shinto).—There are indi- 
entions that the original Shinto place of worship 
was, like the Roman templum, not a building, 
but simply a plot of ground eonsecrated for 
the purpose. 15 was probably enclosed by a 
row of twigs of the sacred evergreen sakaki tree 
stuck in the ground. ‘Spirit terraces’ for Shinto 
worship are mentioned in the old records, and the 
common word for a Shinto shrine, viz. yashiro, 
means ‘ house-equivalent, i.e. a make-believe house 
for the god—no doubt a plot of ground of this kind. 
Another word for a shrine is miya, which means 
© august house, and is applied alike to a palace 
and a shrine. Sir Ernest Satow says (7487, 
1874): 

‘The architecture of the Shinto temples is derived from the 
rimeval hut, with more or lesa modification in proportion to 
he influence of Buddhism in each particular case. Those of the 

purest etyle retain the thatched roof, others are covered with 
thick shingling, while others have tiled, and even coppered, roofe. 
The projecting ends of the rafters (called chigi) have heen some- 
what lengthened, and carved more or less elahorately.’ 

Tt appears from a pasas in the Nihongi that the 
chigi were restricted to Imperial residences and to 
Shinto shrines. Another distinctive feature of the 
shrine is a row of cigar-shaped pieces of timber 
laid cross-wise on the roof-tree. The walls consist 
of planks: the pillars supporting the roof are 
round, and without bases. The shrine has a 
wooden floor, raised some feet above the ground. 
There is a sort of halcony all round, with a flight 
of steps up to the entrance. A certain amount of 
brass ornament and wood-carving is used in some 
shrines, hut, generally speaking, they are charac- 
terized by great simplicity. The wood-carving 
and metal ornamentation of some of them are 
traceable to Buddhist influences, and were removed 
when the shrines were ‘ purified’ after the restora- 
tion of the Imperial power in 1868. They are 
always of wood, without paint or lacquer, which, 
of course, limits their duration. The shrines of Ise 
are renewed every twenty years. Nor are they of 
great size. In the 8thcent. a ‘ greater shrine’ had 
only fourteen feet frontage. At the present da 
the outer shrine of Ise—that in honour of the God- 
dess of Food—measures 34 feet by 19 feet. The 
great majority of Shinto shrines are very tiny 
edilices. 

The more important Shinto shrines are sur- 
rounded by a cluster of subsidiary buildings, which 
serve various purposes. There is a small oratory, 
where the Mikado’s envoy performs his devotions. 
No provision is made for the shelter of the ordinary 
worshipper. He remains outsides in front of the 
shrine whilst he utters a brief invocation., The 
joint worship of a congregation of believers is a 
Tare phenomenon in Shinto. Within the precinct 
there are usually a number of smaller shrines 
(massha) to other deities than the one worshipped 
in the main building. At Ise there were formerly 
more than a hundred of these. Sometimes there 
is an emadó, or picture-gallery, for the reception of 
ex voto offerings of this kind. A characteristic 
feature of Shinto architecture is the tori, or 
honorary gateway, which adorns the approaches to 
the shrine, sometimes in great numbers. These 
arches consist of two upright pillars leaning slightly 
towards one another. ear the top they are con- 
nected by a cross-heam ог tie. Another beam rests 
on the upright columns, projecting a little on each 
side. It isoften made to curve upwards slightly at 
each end. The ёо? is usually constructed of wood 
painted red, but may also he of stone, bronze, or 
even occasionally iron, The whole has a simple 
but graceful effect. Mr S. Tuke has shown that 
the ¢orit is identical with the Indian turan, the 
Chinese из aud the Korean hongsalmun, which 
are similar in form and purpose. The name is 
probably Japanese. It means literally * bird-rest,’ 


i.e. hen-roost; and the gateways were so called 
from their resemblance to this familiar object. 


LirERATURE.—B. H. Chamberlain, Things Japanese? (Lond. 
1898); B. H. Chamberlaln and W. B. Mason, Handbook for 
Travellers in Japan (Lond. 1908). W. G. ASTON. 


ARCHITECTURE AND ART (of the pagan 
Slavs)—The pagan Slavs seem to have had only 
the most rudimentary ideas on the subject of art. 
The few monuments which are ascribed to them 
are very crude, and it cannot yet be asserted with 
&bsolute certainty that they are the work of Slav 
artists. There is no connexion between these 
monuments and the more or less grotesque de- 
scriptions given in some of the Chronicles of the 
Middle Ages. These chronicles we owe to the 
Germans, Adam of Bremen of the llth cent. 
(Gesta Hammenburgensis ecclesic pontificum), Hel- 
mold of the 12th cent. (Chronicon Slavorum), 
Thietmar, Bishop of Merseburg (976-1011), Saxo 
Grammaticus the Dane (12th cent.) in his Gesta 
Danorum, and the biographers of Bishop Otto of 
Bamberg (12th century). 

The majority of the Slavs seem to have wor- 
shipped only idols and in the open air, and to 
have been quite unacquainted with temples. The 
existence of temples among the Slavs of the 
Russian Empire is very questionable. Hilarion, 
a monk of the lOth cent., writes: ‘We are no 
longer building kapishta, but churches of Christ,’ 
from which we may infer that the kapishta (from 
kap, ‘idol’) were pagan temples. But the oldest 
Russian chronicles speak only of idols, and the 
word kapishta may mean simply idols. Among 
the Baltic Slavs we find the existence of temples 
attested by German writings, in which the descrip- 
tions are not always very plausible. According to 
the statements of Helmold, the temple of Svantovit 
in the Island of Riigen was the great sanctuary 
of the Baltic Slavs. It was built in the town of 
Arkona. Saxo Grammaticus gives a glowing de- 
scription of it. ‘It was,’ he says, ‘a very beautiful 
wooden temple. The exterior or inclosing wall of 
the building was ornamented with thin roughly 

ainted sculptures representing various objects. 
t was entered only by a single door. The temple 
was surrounded hy a double wall Inside the 
building stood a huge idol) He adds that the 
temple was decorated with purple cloth and wild 
animals' horns. 

According to one of Otto of Bamberg's bio- 
graphers, the god Triglav had at Stettin four 
temples called contine (from a Slav word meaning 
*buiding?. The most important of these contine 
was marvellously decorated and ornamented with 
sculptures representing men, birds, and animals, 
so cleverly reproduced that one could have believed 
them living, and so ingeniously coloured that 
neither rain nor snow could injure them. 

At Gostkov, according to one of Otto of Bam- 
berg's historians, there stood sumptuous temples 
adorned with colossal idols. In the town of 
Riedgost (perhaps Rhetra [?]) Thietmar describes 
a temple built of wood and resting on animals’ 
horns (though the statement seems rather curious). 
The outside walls were covered with wonder- 
ful carved representations of gods and goddesses. 
In the interior stood gods made hy hand, with their 
names engraved, arrayed in armour and helmets. 

It is not our duty to discuss here the question 
as to the characters in which the gods’ names 
might have been inscribed. This point, upon 
which much has been written, is probably purely 
imaginary. ‘As many districts as there are in 
these parts’ (i.e. among the Baltic Slavs or Slavs 
of the Elba), says Thietmar, ‘so many temples are 
there, and the images of demons are worshipped 
by the infidels. It is to the temple that they come 
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THE religious art of savage and barbarian races 
constitutes a field of inquiry the limits of which 
are exceedingly difficult to trace with any accuracy. 
There seems to be no doubt that among some tribes 
religion dominates almost the whole of individual 
as well as of social life. The Pueblo Indians in 
Arizona and New Mexico may be quoted as an 
example of such thoroughly religious peoples. 
The wae the customs of these Indians have 
become known, the more evident it has become 
that even the apparently most trivial actions are 
to them associated with religions feelings and 
ideas. From birth to death the Pueblo Indian 
is, passively or actively, partaking in an almost 
continuous act of religious worship. In the art 
production of such tribes the religious purposes 
are naturally apt to become almost exclusively 
predominant. 

It is true that the Pueblo tribes appear to be 
quite exceptional in their inclination towards 
pious practices. But if the word ‘religion’ he 
taken in its widest sense, as including magical 
ideas and superstitious beliefs, there might easily 
be found many other tribes among whom religion 
exercises an ei predominsnng influence on art 

roduction. And the field of religious art becomes 
Ens widened if, as has been done by several 
authors, traditionalism is included under the head 
of religion. Amope іо all uncivilized nations, 
everything that has been transmitted from 
ancestors to descendants is treated with a respect 
which closely resembles religious feeling. And in 
art, even if the products we meet with be of recent 
origin, the methods employed in production have 
almost everywhere been transmitted from earlier 
generations. 

It is only natural, therefore, that several authors 
should have been led to consider all ethnie art 
as essentially religious. This opinion is repre- 
sented by some of the most eminent German 
ethnologists. According to Dr. Gerland, the dis- 
tinguished continuator of Waitz's Anthropologie 
der Naturvolker, dances, pantomimes, and dramas, 
however meaningless they may now appear, have 
always originally been connected with religious 
ceremonies. The articles of dress and ornament 
with which primitive man decorates his body are, 
by ethnologists of this school, interpreted by pre- 
ference as magic signs or religious symbols. And in 
works of art, such as rock paintings and engravings, 
the sacred and serious meaning has been taken for 
granted. 

Against this line of thought, however, a reaction 
has set in among other German ethnologists. In 
his remarkable essay on petroglyphs (Ethnograph- 
ische Parallelen) Andree has branded as a learned 
bias the general tendency to look for some sacred 
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meaning in all ancient drawings, many of which 
may have had their origin simply in the impulse 
of the idle hand to scratch lines and figures on 
inviting surfaces. Other ethnologists have pointed 
out how easily the simplest dances and songs are 
to be explained as outbursts of an emotional 
pressure, which in itself has nothing to do with 
religious feeling. And it has been urged that 
the religious sanction, which traditionalism confers 
upon all ancient customs, does not in itself give 
us any information as to the real origin of these 
customs. 

However sound in its principle, the reaction 
against the religious interpretation may, never- 
theless, easily lead to a too radical scepticism. 
The case of the carved ornaments of the Hervey 
Islanders is most instructive in this respect. Not- 
withstanding the deriding strictures originally 
passed, in the name of common sense, on the 
symbolic interpretations of Stolpe and Read, an 
unbiassed examination can lead only to the con- 
clusion, thatin these apparently meaningless figures 
we really meet with a symbolic art which is full 
of religious significance (Stolpe in Trans. of the 
Rochdale Lit. and Scientif. Soc. 1891). 

By such examples it is proved beyond question 
how impossible it is to uphold any a priori asser- 
tions as to the religious or non-religious character 
of primitive works of art. In order to estimate 
with exactness the influence exercised by religion 
on the earlier stages of ssthetic development, it 
would be necessary to examine in detail and from a 
philosophical point of view the artistic productions 
of all tribes of mankind. Such an examination 
has as yet been undertaken with regard to only 
a few tribes: the Hervey Islanders, the inhahit- 
ants of the Torres Strait regions, the Dayaks of 
Borneo, the Pueblo Indians, and some others. In 
an article for an Encyclopædia there could in no 
case be any question of endeavouring to supplement 
these gaps in our knowledge. he only thing 
therefore that can safely be done is to interpret, 
at the risk of incompleteness, such works and mani- 
festations alone as display their religious character 
on the surface. And it wil be necessary, in order 
to keep the survey within reasonable limits, to 
exclude all works the origin of which is to be found 
in an exclusively magical purpose. Thus the 
various kinds of dramatic rain-making rituals, and 
the magically-medical cures, although generally 
ҮЗА by the religious profession, will not he 
treated oí in this connexion (see MAGIC). 

I. Dramatic art.—The simplest of all forms of 
religious art, from a theoretical point of view, 
are those dances and songs hich are resorted 
to in order to bring about exaltation. The cere- 
monies of the Muhammadan dancing and howl- 
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ing dervishes and of many other well-known 
sects, might be quoted in proof of the fact that, 
among civilized as well as among barbarous 
peoples: a highly strung emotional state, even if 


produced hy purely physical agency, is considered 
as a religious feeling. And it is significant that 
the only form of artistic manifestation that has 
been observed among the lowest of all savages— 
the wood Veddahs of Ceylon—consists of an 
exalted dance, which has justly been compared 
with the antics of the Siherian shamans and with 
the performances of the howling dervishes. As to 
the exact purpose of this ceremony, travellers do 
not all agree. Some take it to be intended as a 
kind of propitiation, addressed to the divinity of 
the arrow—an arrow being always stuck in the 
earth in the centre of the Banter According to 
others, the dance might be explained as a kind 
of thanksgiving; others ел see in it a rite, 
aiming at the expulsion of demons. But how- 
ever much these interpretations may differ, the 
religious character of the ceremony has heen taken 
for granted by almost all the different authorities, 
And their descriptions of the ‘arrow dance’ 
coincide at all important points (P. and F. Sarasin, 
Naturwiss. ions: auf Ceylon, їїї.; Emerson Ten- 
nent, Ceylon; Hoffmeister, Travels; Deschamps, 
Au Pays des Veddas ; Schmidt, Ceylon). 

The participants in the dance are all men. 
At the outset, they advance slowly around the 
arrow without touching each other. Every dancer 
turns round on one foot, whilst performing some 
spasmodic movements with the free leg. The 
arms describe circles in the air, and the head is 
thrown backwards and forwards, to make the 
long, entangled hair stand out like a brush from 
the crown. The music is a simple melody, which 
is sung, or rather howled out, by the dancers. 
The time is marked by strokes of the hand on the 
nude helly. All this is begun in relative tran- 

uillity. But gradually the time grows quicker, 
the movements become more violent, and the 
howling louder. Thus the dancers work them- 
selves up to the utmost frenzy, and finally, one 
after another, fall to the ground in exhaustion. 
Some of them lie on their backs ‘as stiif as a 
fallen tree,’ whilst others, continuing the howling, 
tremble in convulsive vibrations. 

This ‘arrow-dance’ is typical of a large class of 
dance-performances, examples of which are met 
with amongst most of the lower races, sometimes 
as mere amusements, but more often as religious 
rites. The means employed in order to bring 
about the exaltation and the convulsions may, 
indeed, be more complicated than those resorted 
to by the Veddahs. Thus, among some North 
American Indian tribes (cf. Schoolcraft, Indian 
Tribes, v.) the dancers prepare themselves for their 
performance by some days of fasting, and in- 
crease their state of exaltation during the dance 
by partaking of drugs or inhaling poisonous smoke. 

he clappings on the nude belly are, at higher 
stages of culture, replaced by the sound of some 
instruments capable of a greater suggestive power. 
But the spirit of the performance is none the less 
the same all over the world. Whether the dancers 
belong to the Ainus, to some of the aboriginal 
tribes of India (Aquis, Kurs, Santals), or to 
some South- or West-African race (Basutos, Tshi- 
СЕ ine peoples on the Gold Coast), their chief en- 

eavour is always to throw themselves, by violent 
movements and sounds, into a state of exaltation, 
which borders upon, or really passes over into, in- 
sensibility and unconsciousness; and it is the 
same endeavour which characterizes the cele- 
brated shamanistic performances of the tribes of 
Northern Asia (cf. e.g. Radloff, Sibirien ; Mikhai- 
lovski in Journ. Anth. Inst. xxiv. 62, 126). 


In the shamanistic rites, however, we meet with 
one important feature that is not represented in 
the Veddah dance. In this example, the frantic 
scenes seem to be over at the moment unconscious- 
ness is attained. In the higher developments of 
the arrow.dance type, however, it is from this 
moment that the real performance begins. And 
what follows, far more than the dance itself, is 
apt to give a religious character to the rite. 

It is well known that on the lower stages of 
culture lunatics are generally considered as pos- 
sessed hy some divinity, and are consistently treated 
with a kind of religious respect. It is only natural 
that the same attitude should be upheld in those 
cases where the mental disorder is acute instead of 
chronic. And the shamanistic psychosis is the 
more liable to be interpreted in a supernatural 
way, since the shamans, in accordance with the 
traditionally-fixed programme of their рео 
ances, invariably astonish the bystanders by 
jugglery and feats of insensibility, such as eating 
fire, lacerating themselves with knives and needles, 
etc., made possible by their exalted and anesthetic 
state (see SHAMANISM). The sudden change in 
the voice and behaviour of the convulsive dancer, 
together with the apparently supernatural power 
he exhibits, must Erde lead the primitive 
spectators to the inference that a divine person- 
ality has taken hold of the shaman, while he 
himself is endeavouring by all means in his power 
to confirm the spectators in this belief. e de- 
livers oracular utterances in a mystic voice, which 
is taken to he the voice of the god, or he keeps ар 
long dialogues with the divinity, who is suppose 
to be visible to him, but is audible only to the 
bystanders. We have not in this connexion to 
decide whether these representations are wholly 
fraudulent, or whether they may have their origin 
in some visual and audito hallucinations of the 
shamans. The important fact, from our point of 
view, is that in either case the orgiastic and, so 
to say, lyrical dance, which forms the beginning of 
the shaman performance, has passed over into 
something which, in its effect, if not in its in- 
tention, is to be considered as & work of dramatic 
art. 

2. Pictorial art.—In these dramatic representa- 
tions we meet with an expression of the belief 
—which may partially have been prompted by 
the facts of shamanistic possession—that the 
pns are, or may for a time become, inhabited 

y the divinity. If, as primitive peoples seem 
to believe all over the world, the priest really 
із a kind of ‘god-box’ (to use the picturesque 
expression of the Polynesians), then it is evi- 
dent that the actions he is representing must 
impress his pious spectators as an eminently re- 
ligious drama. But even if there had been no 
belief in a particular class of ‘god-boxes,’ dra- 
matic representation would still have acquired a 
religious importance, on the ground of the helief 
in the magical effects which imitations of things 
and movements are supposed to exercise upon the 
things and movements that have been imitated. 
According to this belief, the god may be conjured 
to take up his abode in the body of the performer, 
who imitates what are believed to be his appear- 
ance, movements, and behaviour. And the artistic 
production. which has been called into existence 

y this principle of sympathetic magic, does not 
restrict itself to the department of dramatic art. 
It has attained a great importance within the 
domain of pictorial imitation. 

The transition from dramatic to pictorial art is 
marked by those masks which, in many tribes, 
such as the Bellacoolas, the Melanesians, etc., are 
worn by the dancers in religious dances (cf. Boas, 
Dall, Woldt, on the Bellacoolas ; Haddon and Cod. 
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rington on the Melanesians). The effect produced 
on the spectators by these painted faces is partially 
dependent upon the dramatic acting—the singing 
el the movements—of the performers. But the 
masks themselves are, no doubt, apt to awaken 
feelings of terror and awe. And among all primi- 
tive tribes they are regarded as sacred things, 
scarcely less holy than the religious paintings and 
statues venerated by more daveloped nations. 
Among the most primitive tribes, however, one 
scarcely meets with any pietorial representations 
of the deity. This, probably, has less to do with 
the technical inability of the lowest savages than 
with the deficient anthropomorphism in their 
notions of the deity. Where a god is imagined as 
some vague and formless being, certain rude and 
shapeless fetishes may be considered as satisfactory 
representations or vehicles of the Divins power. 
But as soon as a god has taken the form of animal 
or man, pictorial art will be resorted to as a means 
of facilitating—by virtue of sympathetic magic— 
communications between man and the divinity. 
The images and statues of primitive man must 
not, however, be interpreted as in any way similar 
to those pictorial representations of which bar- 
barous—or sometimes even civilized—men avail] 
themselves in order to bring about some effects of 
magie or illusion. It seems, on the contrary, as if 
similarity and lifelikeness had not even been 
aimed at in the idols and ancestral statues of the 
lowest savages. And what we know about the 
way in which these statues are made gives us 
reason to believe that their supposed efficacy rests 
only partially upon the principle of a magical 
connexion between similar things. A most in- 
structive example has been quoted by Ellis 
in his description of West African fetishism. 
When the Negroes wish to transplant the wood 
deity from his original home to their towns and 
villages, they construct a wooden doll of branches 
taken from the tree in which he is supposed to 
live. The god is, no doubt, believed to feel a 
special temptation to take up his abode in the idol 
made in his own likeness ; but it is evident that the 
material link established by the choice of the wood 
is thought of as being of no less, perhaps even 
of greater, importance than the resemblance (cf. 
Elis, Yoruba Peoples, p. 278; Tshi Peoples, p. 81). 
When the personality to be represented is not & 
nature-god but an ancestor, it is still easier to 
bring about a material connexion between him 
and the image. Thus the Melanesian religious 
masks often consist of a part of a human skull 
which has been painted in glaring colours. And 
among Melanesian, Malay, and West African 
tribes the skull of the dead is often inserted in the 
head of the statues which are made in their like- 
ness (De Clereq in Schmeltz, New Guinea; Brenner, 
Kannibalen Sumatras) When the cannibals of 
Sumatra prepare their celebrated richly-sculptured 
magical statis, they always enclose in the head of 
the uppermost figure of the staff the brain of a 
young boy, who has been killed for the purpose 
(Brenner, 7.c., cf. also the author’s Origins of Art, 
р. 291). It is probable that whatever power such 
images are believed to posses is given to them 
chiefly by their material contents. The worshi 
and respect shown to the statues are deve 
out of & worship of skulls, and the statues them- 
selves have originally been considered, not as 
images of the body, but as receptacles for some 
art of the body itself. The more, however, the 
orm of these receptacles has been elaborated, the 
more there must also arise a subjective illusion, 
which to the primitive spectators brings the image 
into connexion with the imitated reality. The 
erude character of savage statuary is no obstacle 
to such an illusion, as in primitive peoples the 





want of technical ability is counterbalanced by 
a naive suggestibility. d as soon, on the 
other hand, as the image itself—as imaye—has 
acquired & magical or religious efficacy, there will 
also appear an endeavour to heighten the sug- 
gestive effect by increasing the lifelikeness and 
the resemblances of the statues. Thus superstitious 
and religious motives will tend gradually to in- 
crease the artistic value of the religious images. 
The religious statues of the Melanesians and the 
idols of the West African Negroes, for instance, 
undoubtedly owe something of their wild and 
fantastic lifelikeness to an attempt to awaken as 
intense an impression as possible of the divine 
powers which they are intended to represent. At 
somewhat higher stages of evolution, on the other 
hand, as, for instance, among the Pueblo Indians, 
religious motives tend to restrain the impress- 
iveness of pictorial representation within some 
traditionally-fixed limits. 

However crude and simple an idol may be, it 
will none the less, by virtue of its mere existence, 
bring about some important changes in man'a 
attitude towards his god. By the idol a divinity, 
who has originally been considered as distant or 
vaguely localized, becomes concentrated in an 
approachable vehicle. The pious adorers thus 
acquire & fixed object for their worship. And the 
holies of this object makes it necessary to shelter 
it from the environment. Thus, around the idol, 
there naturally arises а temple. 

Among the lowest savage tribes these temples 
have no qualities entitling them to be enumerated 
among works of art. But at a somewhat higher 
stage of development, the house of the god is often 
decorated in a most gorgeous way. Tlie ancestral 
houses—which are temples in the literal sense of 
the word—display, especially among some Malay- 
sian and Melanesian tribes, a wealth of ornamental 
art (see TEMPLES). [See, further, ‘Note on the Use 
of Painting in Primitive Religion,' following this 
article]. 

3. Propitiation in art.—In order completely to 
explain the motives which have led to these archi- 
tectural constructions and decorations, it is not 
sufficient to appeal to those philosophical and 
superstitious ideas which have hitherto been men- 
tioned. In the foregoing we have devoted our 
attention exclusively to man’s endeavour to 
create, by dramatic or pictorial art, a representa- 
tion of the god—a receptacle, so to say, of the 
divine spirit—by means of which he may enter 
into relations with the divinity. Alongside of 
this endeavour, however, there can always be 
observed another tendency, which has been of 
scarcely less importance for the history of art—the 
effort to flatter and propitiate the divinity. This 
effort has naturally become more and more marked 
the more the idea of God has become localized, 
fixed, and vivified through artistic representa- 
tion. Thus the ornamental art which is lavished 
on the decoration of primitive temples may in 
most cases be interpreted as homage to the god 
who is believed to inhabit the temple or to visit it. 
But the tendency to flatter and propitiate is by no 
means dependent upon the degree of development 
reached by the idea of God. It manifests itself 
among tribes who conceive their divinity as a 
vague, unlocalized, and impersonal being, as well 
as among tribes who have adopted anthropo- 
morphic or zoomorphic religions. Those of its 
manifestations, however, that are most important 
from a general point of view cannot possibly 
be treated of in this connexion. For there is 
nothing artistic in the various forms of material 
sacrifice—with the exception, perhaps, of the sac- 
rificial vessels, which, in virtue of their religious 
purpose, may be elaborated and decorated with a 
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greater care than ordinary vessels. On the other 
hand, the dramatic and poetic forms of sacrifice— 
prayer and homage—aflord us an ample store of 
examples which exactly fall within the scope of 
the present article. 

A kind of sacrificial purpose may indeed be dis- 
covered even in those shamanistic dances which 
to the superficial observer appear to have their 
only motive in the desire to bring about a state of 
exaltation. Asevery effort is taken to be agreeable 
to the divinity, the dancers may in many cases 
nourish a hope of softening the hard heart of their 
god by their violent exertions. And this seems 
the more probable since the dances are often con- 
nected with self-tortures, ¢.g. scarifications, de- 
vouring of disgusting things, ete. But, on the 
other hand, these feats of endurance may as well 
be explained either as a means of imposing upon 
the spectators, or as immediate results—analogous 
to the self-woundings of hysterical and hystero- 
spileptic patients—of the pathological insensibility 
which has been brought ES by the exaltation. 

It is easier by far to interpret those less exalted 
dances, songs, and dramatic performances which 
tend only to provoke, or to express, a state of mild, 
pleasurable feeling. For the purposes of explana- 
tion it is advantageous to make a distinction 
between those artistic manifestations through 
which man aims intentionally at flattering or 
amusing the divine spectator, and those manifesta- 
tions in which the expression of man’s own feelings 
of thankfulness or happiness appears to be the 
chief motive. It is to ДЕ remembered that these 
two classes of religious art, which are to be differ- 
ently analyzed and interpreted, may in reality 
often be blended together. 

The most instructive examples of the first class 
are to be found among the melodramatic repre- 
sentations given at the tomb of the deceased. As 
the spirit of the dead man is considered to be a 
divinity, these performances are undeniably of a 
religious character. But as, on the other hand, 
the deceased are believed to preserve all the tastes 
and likings of the living, the means employed in 
order to amuse or flatter their spirits will closely 
resemble the various forms of secular art. As a 
matter of fact, there is no difference between, e.g., 
the dances performed before a living king or chief, 
and the dances performed before the invisible 
spectator in the tomb. Yet the motives may in 
some cases give a peculiar character to the mani- 
festations of funeral art. While the performances 
before a living spectator tend chiefly to produce in 
his mind an esthetic pleasure, the funeral dramas 
and dances may often fulfil a magical purpose. In 
some cases the dances and songs aim at a stimula- 
tion of the spirit, which certainly needs an increase 
of force in order to surmount all the hardships and 
the weary wanderings of its transitional life. In 
other cases, funeral art is evidently intended to 
produce some terrifying effects upon the invisihle 
enemies of the dead, who are believed to endeavour 
to possess themselves of his hody. Sometimes one 
may even believe that the survivors try to frighten 
the spirit itself away from their homes by terrify- 
ing dances and pantomimes. Lastly, it is prob- 
ably in the endeavour to exert a sympathetic 
influence upon the combats which the deceased 
has to undergo before he can attain his peace and 
rest, that survivors hold magic war-dramas (e.g. 
sham-fights and tugs of war) over his grave. 

When—as has probably been the case in some 
tribes—the cult of some individual ancestor is 
transformed into a cult of a general divinity, and, 
in consequence thereof, the small spirit-house 
above the grave is replaced by a temple, some 
of the ancient funeral performances may still be 
kept up as religious observances, Although their 


original purpose is forgotten, their character will 
scarcely become changed. When magical ideas 
have died out, magical ceremonies will still sur- 
vive as a means of religious homage. And when, 
at a later stage of development, the notion of a 
divine spectator has heen forgotten, the same 
ceremonies may still be performed as mere amuse- 
ments, for which the religious tradition offers a 
welcome justification. Thus it is more than diffi- 
cult to decide in individual cases whether the 
artistic manifestations fulfil a religious, a magical, 
or a purely esthetic purpose. 

The same difficulty meets us when we have to 
do with purely lyrical dances and songs, through 
which the performers express their gratitude and 
devotion to the god. Psychologically there is an 
easy transition from the feeling of joy—when it 
is pure and complete—to the feeling of loving 
thankfulness. The fulness of the emotion seeks 
expression, and the expression seeks some one to 
whom it may address itself. Thus in happiness we 
experience a desire to imagine a god who may 
receive our gratitude. And among peoples who 
consider every happy occurrence as a benefit which 
has been especially accorded to them by the 
divinity, pleasure will easily cause some manifesta- 
tions which embrace both emotions in one common 
expression. As the most typical and best known 
example of this kind of religious art, we may 
quote the song and dance of the Israelites after 
having passed the Red Sea (Ex 15). It is true that 
in this case the poetic and orchestic hymns were 
called forth by an exceptional and unique occur- 
rence. But there are always some regular events 
of happy importance in the life of primitive man 
which will tend to make thanksgiving ceremonies 
a fixed institution. Thus the return of the spring 
will be saluted with dance and song among the 
nations that have been suffering from long and 
hard winters, ¢.g. the Eskimos, the Chukchis, 
etc. Among agricultural nations the occasion of 
a bountiful harvest will give rise to some joyful 
festivals, in which the participants amuse them- 
selves at the same time as they pay homage to 
their divinity. Such festivals seem to be especially 
frequent among the North American Indians. 

The dances performed at these ceremonies, as 
has already been mentioned, closely resemble the 
manifestations of pure and simple Joy. But there 
are some gestures which, although originally con- 
nected immediately with the expression of this 
simple feeling, may gradually become peculiar to 
the өлені? ritual. Thus hand-clappings (which, 
аз is well known, accompany states of great јоу 
both among savages and among children) have, 
among Polynesians as well as among the ancient 
Egyptians, acquired the sense of a pious and 
reverential gesture, by which the adorers manifest 
their love and thankfulness towards the god. 

4. Ethical instruction in art.— The facts hitherto 
quoted have referred almost exclusively to an art 
which, while it addresses itself chiefly to the divine 
spectator, aims at bringing ahout an immediate re- 
lation between him and his adorers. This indeed 
appears to be the prominent purpose of religious 
practices among the most primitive tribes. But it 
must not be thought that savage and barbarous 
religions were entirely devoid of a didactic and 
moralizing side. Even the shamanistic dances 
may, as has already been pointed out, pass over 
into small pantomimes, by which the spectators are 
initiated into the transactions betweeu the shaman 
and the god. And however much magical ideas 
may have to do with these dramatic and pictorial 
representations of the divinity, the theurgie pur- 

oses will soon combine themselves with the 
intention of explaining and illustrating the facts 
of religious history. In such dramatic representa- 
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tions as, for instance, the great Kachina dance of 
the Zuñi Indians, this didactic tendency seems to 
be especially prominent. In masquerades of the 
type represented by the Mumbo Jumbo dance 
in Central Africa and the ‘Kinas’ of the Fue- 
gians, we meet with the moral, or pseudo-moral, 
motive of terrorizing women and children into 
subjection by showing them the awful aspects of 
the gods. Finally, in the dramas, songs, and 
dances at the initiation of boys and girls into 
maturity, magia) didactie, and moralizing pur- 
poses have all combined to create the most mar- 
vellous manifestations which are to be met with 
in the department of primitive art. It is true 
that the instruction conferred at these ceremonies 
refers chiefly to practical utility. But even among 
peoples at so low a degree of development as the 
Australian aborigines, religious and, one might 
say, philosophical doctrines are expounded to the 
young men. Thus in a kind of miracle play, to 
which some curious analogies have been found 
among the Fijians and the East Africans, the old 
men enact before the boys a representation of 
death and resurrection. though less elaborate 
in dramatic detail and stage-management, the 
fragmentary dramas in which the American Indian 
shaman-novitiates are supposed to be killed and 
recalled to life present to us a scarcely less in- 
teresting illustration of the same great thought. 
There are indeed, especially in this last example, 
ood reasons for assuming that the simulated 
feath and resurrection are supposed to effect, 
in a magical way, some kind of spiritual re- 
generation in the novices on whose behalf tbe 

rama is performed. But while admitting this, 
we may nevertheless take it for granted that an 
endeavour to elucidate the doctrines of the priest- 
hood may be combined with the magical rite in 
question. And similarly with regard to analogous 
ceremonies in other tribes, we feel justified in 
assuming the presence of a didactic purpose. The 
more the dogmatic system becomes fixed and 
elaborated, the greater need will there ensue of 
affording these doctrines a clear expression in the 
objective forms of art. 

It is evident that poetry more than any other 
art is fitted to serve such a purpose. And, in 
fact, among several tribes at the stage of higher 
savagery and barbarism tbere have been found 
some more or less complete mythical poems. These 
songs, however, will be more properly treated of 
under the headings MYTHOLOGY, CHARMS, and 
Hymns. 
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NOTE ON THE USE OF PAINTING IN PRIMI- 
TIVE RELIGION.—Besides the realistic and sym- 
bolie representation of his divinities or of his 
religious eonceptions and aspirations by means of 
various art methods—images or statues, carvings, 
sacred dances, sacred hymns and chants—painting 
bas occasionally been brought into the service of 
religion by primitive or savage man, as well as by 
his more civilized successor. The purpose of this 
note will be sufficiently fulfilled by reference to 
such painting in the Stone Age, amony the rudest 
savages, and with a semi-barbaric pasple. In all 


alike the ends aimed at are precisely the same 
as those intended hy the image or carving—the 
obtaining of power over or from the being repre- 
sented, the vivid depicting of the worshipful object 
or person so that ‘ta worshipper, by means of the 
picture or symbol, may have his religious sense 
re-awakened, or may also be brought inte contact 
and communion with the divinity. In the first 
example to be referred to—that of the Palzolithic 
eave-artists—the paintings are not those of divini- 
ties but of animals. Even if these had no totemistic 
significance, the pictures played a highly important 
part in the magico-religious ceremonies which, ex 
ур елі, were performed before them. 
ithin recent years, French archeologists have 
discovered the existence of engravings and paint- 
ings of animals on the walls of caverns in Périgord 
and the Pyrenees. Similar paintings were, almost 
simultaneously, found in grottoes at Altamira in 
Spain. They are executed on rocks in the darkest 
art of the caves, far from theentrance. Artificial 
ight must therefore have been employed in de- 
signing them, as is proved by the discovery of a 
stone lamp ornamented with an incised figure of 
a reindeer, and thus dating from the Reindeer 
age of the Paleolithic epoch—the age of simple 
engravings with which the gut Glyptie period of 
Quaternary times terminated. Probably dim wall 
engravings and paintings belong to this elosing 
period also. The animals represented are mam- 
moths, reindeer, bison, oxen, horses, goats, saigas, 
ete. Some of these are engraved ; others, besides 
being engraved, have the outlines filled in with 
reddish-brown colour, or, in some cases, bluish- 
black, exactly as totemic grave-posts used by the 
American Indians have incised figures painted over 
with vermilion ; in others the engraving lines are 
accentuated by a thin band of colour. Frequently 
8 design is outlined in black, and the surface covered 
with red ochre. We are yet ignorant how the 
colour was applied; it may have been daubed on 
by means of some primitive brush, or blown from 
the mouth, as is the ease with some Australian 
rock-paintings. The interest of these paintings, 
for us, eonsists in the theory regarding their pur- 
розе enunciated by a French savant, M. Salomon 
einach. He notes regarding these paintings as 
well as Quaternary art in general, that motifs 
borrowed from the animal world are the most 
numerous, and that the animals represented are 
those which form the food supply of a nation of 
hunters and fishers. They are desirable animals; 
others, not represented, e.g. the lion, tiger, jackal, 
ебе., are undesirable, and this, he believes, is not 
the result of chance. Among modern savages it is 
not uncommon to find that the image of a creature 
or object is held to give its author a prise over the 
object or creature through a process of mimetic 
magic. Hence many savages object to be drawn 
or painted. In the same way pantomimic and 
dramatic exhibitions have for their purpose the 
actual result of what is thus imitated symbolically 
(rain-making, animal-dances). Among the Central 
Australians, in order to cause a multiplication of 
such a totem-animal as the witchetty-grub, the 
members of this totem clan assemble beiore a rocky 
wall on which are painted great representations of 
the grub, and there they sing in chorus, invoking 
the insect to multiply and be fruitful (Spencer- 
Gillen, Native Tribes T Central Australia, 170). 
Similar ceremonies, including the depicting, more 
or less symbolically, of the desired animal, are 
employed by other clans, e.g. the emu clan. The 
blood of some members of the clan is shed on the 
ground, and on the reddened surface is painted with 
coloured earth and charcoal an emu, along with 
elow and black circles representing its eggs. 
any other totemie designs, mainly of a symbolic 
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ainted on rocks, and are tabu to 
women and children. 
M. Reinach notes the fact that the Quaternary 
aintings are executed on the walls of caves far 
m the entrance and at the end of corridors 
diffieult of access, as if with a view to secrecy. 
Not only so, but the caves are in total darkness, 


character, are 


and, as has heen said, tbe paintings must have 
been executed and looked at by means of artificial 
light. Hence the impossibility of assuming that 
they were executed for mere pleasure. They must 
have had a religio-magical character, and their 
purpose was to secure, ‘by magical practices, the 
multiplication of the game on which depended the 
existence of the clan or tribe. Ceremonies, in 
which adults alone took part, were performed with 
that end in the darkest part of the cavern, entrance 
to which was forbidden to the profane. "These 
paintings formed the object of the cult, addressed 
not to the individuals represented, but to the 
species, over which the worshippers had influence 
БҮ reason of the individual being thus depicted. 

e animals, as a result of these ceremonies, would 
multiply and would frequent the neighbourhood. 
The various sculptures and engravings of the 
Reindeer age may have had such a purpose also, 
while the so-called batons de commandement doubt- 
less played their part in magical and totemistic 
ceremonies, as M. Bernardin had already suggested 
in 1876 (Revue Savoisienne, Feb. 1876). Thus the 
art of the period was neither a lux nor an 
amusement, but the expression of a rude yet in- 
tense religion, hased upon magico-religious prac- 
tices having for their object the attainment of the 
food supply. While we cannot admit that Paleo- 
lithic man’s artistic powers were used only for 
magico-religious purposes—the heauty of some of 
his designs, and the care in reproducing exactly 
what he saw, suggesting the artist pure and simple 
—it could not fail that they should be frequently 
employed in such ways as M. Reinach has sug- 
gested. Everywhere else this has occurred, and 
art has been freely enlisted in the service of both 
religion and magic. 

In the times of transition to the Neolithic age, 
though the brilliant art production of the earlier 

eriod is unknown, art was again used in the cult. 

his, already shown by the symbolic engravings 
and markings on rocks, megalithic monuments, 
ete., is further suggested hy the painted pebbles 
found by M. Piette at Mas d'Azil. Some of the 
designs represent numbers, others are alphabeti- 
form signs corresponding to the letters of the later 
JEgean and Cypriote ЫЛЕ Р others are picto- 
graphs, with or without a symbolic meaning. It 
is in these last that we may find the use of 
painting as an accessory to the cult. Among them 
are the cross by itself or within a circle, a circle 
with a central dot (solar symbols, some of which 
occur as engravings on the megalithic monuments 
of the Neolithic age), the serpent, tree, etc. All 
are painted with peroxide of iron upon white 
ebhles. Later, the carved symbols of the Neo- 
ithie period, e.g. the symbolic axes and female 
figures (divinities) on the walls of the grottoes of 
La Marne, ete., show traces of having been covered 
with colour, like the carved images of later ages. 

For the cave paintings eee L'Anthropologie, 1902; Revue 
mensuelle de l'école d'anthrop. 1902. М. Reinach’s paper 
will be tound in Z'Anth. 1903, p. 257. See also his Story of Art 
throughout the Ages, ch. і. M. Piette's discoveries are described 
in Z/'Anth. vi. 885, xiv. 6481. For the symbolic carvings of 
La Marne, eee Cartailhac, La France préhistorique, 24011. ; 
Baron de Baye, Г’ Archéologie préhistorique. 

Some Australian instances of the use of painting 
for magico-religious purposes have already been 
referred to. Among the Northern tribes of Central 
Australia similar paintings are used in the totemic 
ceremonies. The men of the Thalaualla or Black 


Snake totem, when they perform the Intichiuma 
rites for the purpose of increasing the numbers of 
this snake species, paint partly symholic and partly 
imitative designs on the ground with red ochre and 
other coloured earths and charcoal. These depict 
the mythic history of the ancestral] snake, which 
is also dramatically represented (Spencer-Gillen, 
Northern Tribes of Pa A. 302, 737) Similar 
ground paintings are used in the Wollunqua snake 
totem ceremonies. Each one represents, ‘or rather 
was associated with, the various spots at which 
the animal stood up, performed ceremonies, and 
left spirit children behind him’ (op. cit. p. 239). 
In this ease the paintings are entirely symbolic, 
and consist of concentrie circles and curved lines 
outlined in white dots on a ground of red or yellow 
ochre, painted on the surface of the earth previously 
prepared for the purpose. Spencer and Gillen de- 
Scribe at some length the sacred rock-drawings of 
the Central Australian tribes. These, which are 
usually executed in red ochre, are mainly conven- 
tional geometrical designs, all of which, however, 
have a definite meaning to the natives who use 
them. They are seen only by the men who have 
been initiated, and are painted on the rocks near 
the place where the sacred churinga of the clan are 
deposited. Among other Australian tribes, draw- 
ings and paintings on the ground or on trees are 
also found in connexion with the bore, or sacred 
initiatory ceremonies, and are shown only to the 
initiated. Sometimes gigantic figures of divine 
beings—Baiamai, Gunnanbuly, etc.—are outlined 
in the turf or formed out of a heap of earth; in 
other cases sacred figures are cut in the bark of 
trees. Similar figures are also painted with red 
ochre and pipe-clay on trees, or on sheets of hark, 
which are then hung up on or rested against the 
trees. The rock-paintings, which may or may 
not have a religious or mythic significance, are 
either stencilled by the object to be depicted beng 
placed against the rock, which is moistened an 
upon which the colour is blown or applied with a 
kind of brush; or painted in outline, the inner 
space being sometimes filled in with the same 
colour, or shaded by strokes of some different 
colour. 

With the symbolism of the painted pebbles of 
Mas d'Azil may be compared the designs painted or 
incised on Australian churinga. The churinga isa 
piece of wood or stone of long oval shape supposed 
to have been dropped by a spirit ancestor as he, for 
the purpose of re-incarnation, entered the body of 
awoman. The child thus born becomes the owner 
of the churinga, which is deposited, along with those 
of the other members of his totem clan, in a sacred 
place. The design has in each case a distinctive 
meaning, connected with the totem-beliefs of the 
people, and generally illustrating some incident of 
the mythic history of the totem ancestor, Among 
the designs are concentrice curves and circles, 
parallel lines, etc. These exactly resemble designs 
painted on the pebbles, which also resemble the 
churinga in shape, as well as those incised on the 
megalithic monuments of the Neolithic age. It 
has heen suggested that the Azilian pebbles may 
have been the churinga of a pre-historic totemistic 

eople (A. B. Cook, L’ Anthropologie, xiv. 655). 

n any case, the analogy of Australian sacred art 
shows that they had a religious value. 

For Australian art eee Spencer-Gillen, Northern Tribes of 
Central Australia, р. 696ff., and Native Tribes, p. 6141f. ; 
Stirling in Report of Horn Scientific Expedition, ‘ Anthro- 
pology,' pt. lv. ; R. H. Mathews, JAI xxv. 146 f., 299 ff. 

Among the more cultured trihes of the North 
American continent—Zufíiis, Tusayans, South Cali- 
fornians, and Navahos—a curious kind of paintingis 
used as an adjunct to certain religious ceremonials 
whose purpose is usually the healing of disease, 
and which are characterized by great elaborateness 
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and length. Ав practised among the Navaho 
Indians, the eeremony continues for nine days, and 
is conducted by a theurgist and several assistants. 
Every part of the ritual has a special significance, 
and must be performed with the strictest attention 
to bud lest fatal consequences should 
ensue from the least infringement of it. Several 
men personate the gods and goddesses and take 
arb in the ceremonies; each day's proceedings 
include pantomimic action, symbolism, offerings 
to the gods, singing of sacred chants, and prayers, 
and the whole ends with an elaborate dance. The 
whole ceremony is known ав gyebitchai, a word 
meaning ‘giant's uncle,’ and, as in several Austra- 
han mysteries, it is used to awe children, who, on 
the eighth day, are initiated into the ceremony, and 
discover that the men personating the gods are their 
fellow-tribesmen. The paintings are made with 
dry sand and pigments of various colours sprinkled 
on a ground of yellow sand with the thumb and 
forefinger of the operator. The colours used are 
yele red, white, black, and a blue prepared 
yom a mixture of charcoal with white, red, and 
yellow sands. These colours, as well as the pictures 
themselves, are made according to instructions 
iven by the gods, as the Navaho myth of ‘The 
loating Logs’ relates. All the paintings repre- 
sent ШІН; &nd goddesses, usually about three feet 
in length, and depicted in a somewhat conventional 
manner. Face, arms, and legs are carefully done; 
the body is long and narrow; each divinity is 
usually depicted with various emblems; & god is 
denoted by a round head, a goddess by a rect- 
angular head. Considering the method in which 
the colours are employed, the resulting picture is a 
marvellous piece of art work, full of minute details, 
while many of the colour lines in the dress and sash 
decorations of the divinities are like threads. The 
first sand-painting is made on the fifth day of the 
ceremony, and represents three divinities; in the 
ainting of the sixth day, there are four pairs of 
EUR male and female, each sitting on the 
limb of a cross, with their appropriate emblems ; 
outside the painting are four gods, one on each 
side, and the whole is surrounded by the rainbow 
oddess. The seventh day's painting represents 
ourteen divinities in two rows, again surrounded 
by the rainbow goddess, 25 ft. in length. Twelve 
divinities are shown in the eighth day's painting; 
in their midst is a huge picture of a corn-stalk, the 
main subsistence of life ; a square base and triangle 
represent clouds, and three white lines the roots of 
the corn. The rainbow goddess again surrounds 
this picture. A detailed account of this last picture 
will show its symbolic nature. The divinities are 
the Zenichi, who live in a rock, represented by a 
long black parallelogram. Those parts of their 
bodies and faces which are painted red, denote red 
corn; black signifies black clouds. Zigzag lines 
on the bodies mean lightning ; certain blac lines 
round the head, zigzagged with white, are cloud 
baskets bolding red corn. 

АП these paintings are arranged on the floor of 
в, medicine-lodge in which are assembled the 
invalid, the theurgist and his assistants, and cer- 
tain privileged spectators. In each case the sick 
man 18 seated on the central figure of each painting, 
having previously sprinkled the design with sacred 
meal. Several ceremonies, chants, and prayers 
follow, during which one of the representatives of 
the gods touches the feet, heart, and head of each 
figure respectively with his right hand, each time 
touching the corresponding parts of the invalid’s 
body. This appears to be the vital part of the 
ceremony, bringing the sick man into relation 
with the gods through their pictures and by their 
representative, thus transferring their power to 
him so that his disease may be overcome. This 


seems to be certain, as, before the pictures are 
obliterated at the end of the day’s proceedings, the 

eople crowd round to touch them, and then, 

aving inhaled a breath over their hands, rub their 
bodies so that they may be cured of any malady, 
moral or physical, by the divine effluence. The 
sacred pictures thus exercise the guasi-sacramental 
power of the idol, fetish, or symbolic image, wher- 
ever found. Being like the gods, and made, as is 
believed, according to divine directions, they have 
all the power of the gods themselves. So tbe 
colours used in other American Indian ceremonies 
are believed to have been originally given by the 
divine manitous (see BE, Fourteenth Annual Re- 
port, p. 91). 

James Stevenson, Ceremonial of Hasjelti Dailjis and 
Mythical Sand Paintings of the Navajo Indians, with illus- 
trations of the paintings, in BE, Eighth Annual Report, 1891. 

Reference may also he hriefly made to: (1) Zuñi religious 
paintings on vessels, representing the Creation and other myths 
current among the people. Thecolours themselves are eymbolic 
(see Cushing, Study of Pueblo Pottery, 1886; J. W. Fewkes, 
Journ. of Amer. Ethnol. and, Archeedl. ii. 1892).—(2) Painting 
or tatuing the hody (a) for magical purposes, as amoug the 
Aracan hill tribes and Burmese (St. John, JAI ii. 235; Symes, 
Embassy to Ava, p. 312, and quim % with totem designs, e.g. 
the tribes ot Malacca (Haddon, Evol. in Art, p. 2521.) ; (c) on 
certain ceremonial occasions, as with the Australians (Spencer- 
Gillen, op. cit.) ; (d) for mourning.—(3) Painting the bodies or 
skeletons of the dead, usnally with red, but occasiouslly (Anda- 
man Islanders) with yellow—& custom which, beginning appar- 
ently in Jste Paleolithic times (grottoes of Baoussés-Rousses, 
Mentone), occurred frequently in the Neolithic period, and is 
found ampng various savages—Auetralians, American indians, 
etc. (Cartailhac, La France préhistorique, 105, 292, 302; L'An- 
thropologie, vi. 4; BE, First. Report, p. 107; Grosse, Anfange 
der Kunst, p. 42).—(4) Painting totem-designs on wespons, 
furniture, houses, totem -posts, and grave-posts (Frazer, 
Totemism).—(b5) The use of pictographs to illustrate chants need 
In religious mysteries and as mnemonic symbols among the 
American Indians (BE, Fourteenth Report, p. 107); see slso 
"TATOING, TOTEMISM. 

These various examples show that, like every 
other branch of art, painting, realistic or symbolic, 
has been used by man to set forth his religious 
beliefs, to represent or symbolize his divinities, or, 
in accordance with his religio-magical theory of 
the universe, to gratify his wishes, to act as a 
protection, or to transfer the power of the person 
or object depicted to himself. ‘Art for art’s sake’ 
was not unknown to primitive and savage man, 
but on the whole he made it subserve a useful 
purpose, ¢.g. in bringing it under the sway of 
religion. It is thus scarcely correct to say, as 
Grosse does (Anfänge der Kunst), that the art of 

rimitive peoples is not connected with religion. 

hatever be its origin, whether arising from some 
instinctive impulse to imitate the things man saw 
around him, or from some other cause, art soon 
lent itself to enhance and satisfy man's needs. At 
the same time, the purely sesthetic pleasure on the 
art of the artist in making an artistic object or 
esign which was to be used for religious or other 
purposes must not be overlooked. 

LITERATURE.—in addition to works cited throughout thie 
article, see Andree, Ethnologische Parallelen, 1889; Hirn, 
Origins of Art, 1899. J. A. MACCULLOCH. 


ART (Primitive and Savage) — Before the 
acquisition of the art of writing by any people, 
the only method of recording facts or ideas, except 
by word of mouth, is by means of some kind of 
graphic representation. The carving or drawing 
may be intended to be realistic, though, even so, 
the realism may be imperfect; but one frequenti 
finds that a suggestion of an object answers a 
the purpose of a representation of the whole 
object. Thus, an animal may be indicated by a 
limb, a zigzag may stand for the wings of an insect, 
bird, or bat; in other words, a convention may 
thoroughly satisfy the need of expression. When 
an object is decorated with conventional designs, 
these may be so remote in form from their original 
that they are usually described as ‘geometric,’ and 
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consequently they stand the chance of no further 
interest being taken in them ; whereas, if informa- 
tion be obtained from the designers, it is nearly 
always found that they have a significance that 
cannot be discovered by inspection alone. Ех- 
perience has proved that designs which have fre- 
quently been regarded as merely decorative have 
an import that could not otherwise have been 
predicated for them. Hence, the futility of an 
endeavour to elucidate the significance of designs 
without &n adequate investigation in the field. 

At the outset it must be acknowledged that 
all the designs of a ‘primitive’ people are not 
necessarily significant. The esthetic sense which 
manifests itself in symmetry, balance, and decora- 
tion seems to have been present, to a greater or 
less degree, from the earliest times of which we 
have any record; and it is often quite marked 
among the less advanced peoples of the present 
day. It is useless to try to read a meaning into 
simple patterns unless we are sure of the key, 
as they may very well be nothing more than an 
expression of the artist’s feeling for beauty as he 
experiences it, or as limited by his skill or by the 
materials at his disposal. For example, it appears 
useless to attempt to extract significance from the 

atterns engraved on bones by Paleolithic man, or 

‘om most of the designs of other pre-historic folk. 
The same applies to the decorative art of other 
peoples ; indeed, the greater part of the decorative 
art of present-day civilization is meaningless; 
but it may for all that satisfy an artistic crav- 
ing, or at all events it is an acknowledgment of 
an zsthetic need. The particular designs, how- 
ever, may be suggested to the artist by what 
he sees around him, and he may apply them 
without relevancy, merely to please himself. It 
seems fairly certain that it is only among the 
eulture-folk that inventive fancy has full play. 
The nature-folk may produce intricate or com- 

licated designs, bnt these are nearly always 
ound to be modifications or groupings of simple 
motives, and these latter are generally those which 
lie ready to hand. For example, mat-making and 
basketry are of universal occurrence where the 
materials exist for their manufacture; the plaits 
of the former and the weaves of the latter are 
limited in number, but the varions sequences give 
rise to patterns. By means of differently coloured 
strips in the original foundation or applied thereto, 
or Y pigments or other devices, these patterns 
can be emphasized, or new ones produced; but 
these are practically confined to straight and 
angled lines, chequers, and the like. These 
patterns are always before the native eye, and it 
is no wonder that they are transferred to clubs, 
wooden bowls, or pottery. The designs are 
incidental to the technique of plait-work, but 
are inappropriate to most of the other objects to 
which they are applica although they satisfy the 
artistic craving. The same applies to lashings 
and various kinds of string- and thong- work; 
sometimes carved representations of string or 
braid may be expressions of an antecedent fasten- 
ing together of separate parts, but more often they 
are merely decorative. 

Artistic representation may be solely for the 
purpose of depicting objects, or for recording events, 
or for giving information, as in the case of much 
of the interesting graphic art of the Eskimos, or of 
the ruder attempts of certain Siberian tribes. Pro- 
bably to this category belongs the pictorial art of 
the ancieut cave-dwellers of Western Europe, who 
painted in caves or engraved on bone the animals 
that were daily before their eyes, as did the 
Bushmen of recent times ; bnt the latter frequentl 
depicted hunting scenes, and even fights wit 
Zulus. The pictographs on the buffalo roves of the 


Dakotas, the most famous of the * winter counts,’ ая 
they are termed, indicate the most salient incident 
of the previous year, and thus a pictorial history 
is painted which in this case extended for about 
seventy years (Mallery, Fourth and Tenth Ann. 
Rep. Bureau Eth.) The pictorial hlazings or 
notice boards of the Alaskans gave definite in- 
formation to friends and travellers (Mallery, /.c.). 
Apart from the foregoing and the ntilization of 
decorative art as an exhibition of wealth or for 
social distinction, we find that magie and religion 
have exercised a preponderating effect on the 
artistic impulse ; nor is this surprising, considering 
the vast importance they play in the life, thought, 
and feeling of nid From the nature of the 
case that aspect of sympathetie magie known as 
‘homeopathic’ lends itself to artistic treatment 
rather than does the ‘contagious.’ The representa- 
tion of an object is as effectual as the object itself ; 
and as there is virtue in words and power in a 
name, so there is efficacy in a pictograph, which, 
after all, is a graphic as opposed to an oral or 
written expression. According to von den Steinen 
(Unter den Naturvólkern Zentral-Brasiliens, 1894), 
certain designs on a Bakairi paddle represent 
various kinds of fish, some of which are drawn 
within the meshes of a net; and the author 
believes that the object of this decoration is 
simply to bring fish close to the paddle so that 
they may be caught in the fisherman's net. Many 
other examples of simple magical pictography 
might be cited, but the most elaborate examples 
are those recorded by Vaughan-Stevens from the 
Semang and Sakai of the Malay Peninsula. 
These are hunting jungle-folk who undoubtedly 
come under the unsatisfactory designation of 
savages. The English reader will find the fullest 
account of their extraordinary designs in Skeat 
and Blagden's Wild Tribes of the Malay Peninsula. 
There has been a good deal of uncertainty con. 
cerning the bona fides of Vaughan-Stevens, but 
these authors are inclined to credit in the main 
the explanatious given by him of the engravings 
on combs and bamboos which he undonbtedly 
collected from the natives. Some of the Sakai 
bamboo designs represent diseases, and the whole 
design on a bamboo is intended as a prophylactic 
against a specific disease. One bamboo design 
represents the swellings caused by the stings of 
scorpions and the pricks of centipedes; these 
creatures also are engraved together with an Ar, 
pheasant. The significance of this bamboo is that, 
as the Argus pheasant feeds on centipedes and 
scorpions, its help is invoked against them by 
striking the bamboo against the ground. The 
decoration of one bamboo is a charm for rain; one 
is a pictographic formula to enable a man who 
wishes to build a house to find easily the necessary 
materials; one is supposed to protect the harvest 
and the plantations round the house from injurious 
animals; another helps women to catch fish, and 
also protects them from poisonous ones. The 
Semang women possess numerous combs, which 
are decorated with various designs, each of which 
is a prophylactic against a particular disease. 
When a woman goes into the jungle, she inserts 
at least eight of the combs horizontally іп hei 
hair, so that the disease-bearing wind-demon, who 
is the emissary of Kari, the thunder-god, on 
meeting the protecting pattern may fall to the 
ground; but should the woman not wear a comb 
with the appropriate pattern, the disease is de- 
osited on her forehead, whence it spreads over the 
ody. In а recent paper, Dr. Westermarck (JAI 
xxxiv. 211) has demonstrated the use of designs 
in averting the malign influences of the evil eye 
in Moroceo. Silver amulets and numerous objects 
of everyday use are decorated with crosses, and 
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groups of five knobs or two intersecting squares ; 
all these indicate the five fingers or finger-tips, 
which are employed in a gesture to throw back 
the harmful gaze of those who possess an evil eye. 
Similar designs and representations of eyes, often 
as triangles, decorate saddle-cloths, pottery, money- 
boxes, leather pouches, etc., and are embroidered 
upon or woven into the garments of the people, 
so that at all times and from all points they, their 
animals, and their personal effects may be pro- 
tected from premeditated or casual harm. 

Professor Maspero says of the decorative art of 
Ancient Egypt: ‘The object of decoration was 
not merely to delight the eye. Applied to a piece 
of furniture, a сойїп, a house, a temple, decoration 
possessed a certain magical property, of which the 
power or nature was determined by each word 
inscribed or spoken at the moment of consecration. 
Every object, therefore, was an amulet as well as 
an ornament’ (quoted by Goodyear, The Archi- 
tectural Record, iii.). The lotus is the parent, 
writes Hamlin (Architect. Rec. viii.), of a greater 
number and variety of ornament-forms than any 
other motif known. It was the most conspicuous 
and beautiful flower known to the Egyptians, and 
its intrinsic decorative value, as well as its 
importance in their mythological symbolism, gave 
it an extraordinary vogue as an ornament. 
Associated as it was with Horus and Osiris, with 
the idea of Nature’s reproductive power, with the 
life-giving Nile, and with all the solar elements 
of Egyptian mythology, it was in constant and 
universal use as a symbol and amulet, both in 
its natural or concrete form, and in decorative 
representations of the flower. Whether or not its 
symbolic use as an amulet preceded or accompanied 
from the outset its decorative use as an ornament, 
it underwent the operation of that universal law 
by which ornament forms lose in time their 
original significance and receive new and diverse 
applications. Hamlin also states that symbolism 

one does not sufficiently account for the fact 
that four-fifths, perhaps nine-tenths, of the orna- 
mental patterns of Egyptian art are based upon 
the lotus; the real reason for the extraordinary 
vogue of this single motif is to be found in the 
decorative possibilities of the type itself. The 
lotus seems to have been symbolic of the sun. 
It was also largely employed in funeral rites, and 
also symbolized the resurrection; but this latter 
idea was associated in the Egyptian mind with 
reproductive power. As the intensely religious 
mind of the ancient Egyptians was permeated 
with the problems of ee tk and elevated by the 
prospect of immortality, it is not surprising that 
the flower which symbolized the resurrection 
should be depicted in such profusion in their tombs 
and elsewhere. How the Grecian artists borrowed 
this motive and transfigured it, how it was still 
further moditied by the Romans, and how it 
spread to the British Islands through Celtic and 
Scandinavian channels, has been described by 
Goodyear (Architectural Record, ii. iv., ‘The 
Grammar of the Lotus’), Hamlin (фос. cit.), Coffey 
(Journ. Roy. Soc. Ant. Ireland, 1894-1895), and 
Haddon (Evolution in Art). 

Whereas, for our present purpose, magic may be 
regarded as a direct action by means of which 
man endeavours to accomplish his desire, religion 
is the recognition of some outside power or entit: 
who can give aid directly or indirectly, or wit 
whom an emotional relationship has been estab- 
lished ; though it is not always easy to distinguish 
between magic and religion. In a paper on the 
decorative art and symbolism of the Arapahos, 
who are typical Plains Indians of the W. Algouquin 
linguistic stock, Kroeber informs us (Bull. Am. 
Mus. Nat. Hist. xviii. pt. 1 [1902]) that the closeness 


of the connexion between the symbolism and the 
religious life of the Indians cannot well be over- 
estimated by a white man. Apart from the decora- 
tive symbolism on ceremonial objects, the making 
of what have been called tribal ornaments is regu- 
larly accompanied by religious ceremonies. Some 
styles of patterns found on tent-ornaments and 
parfel (‘rawhide bags’) are very old and sacred, 
ecause originating from mythic beings. A con- 
siderable number of objects are decorated according 
to dreams or visions. Finally, ‘all symbolism, even 
when decorative and unconnected with any cere- 
mony, tends to be to the Indian a matter of a serious 
and religious nature ’ (Kroeber, doc. cit. p. 150). 

While totemism is largely a social factor, it has 
a religious aspect which is often not far removed 
from magic. When a people is in the totemic 
stage, the human members of the kin or clan are 
prone not only to carry about with them portions 
or emblems of their totem, but to mark their body 
by paint, searification, or tatu with realistic or 
conventional representations of their totem. Not 
only so, but they may decorate their personal be- 
longings with their totem (cf. Spencer and Gillen’s 
Native Tribes, and Northern Tribes, and the Reports 
of the Camb. Anth. Exped. to Torres Straits, vols. 
iv. v. vi). The Western Torres Straits Islanders 
frequently engrave on bamboo, tobacco pipes, 
drums, and other objects, representations of their 
respective totems; almost without exception the 
latter are animals. Not only the totem animals 
are pictured, but in a few instances others as well, 
of which there is no evidence that they ever 
were totemic. In this case it would seem that 
the habit of animal-drawing has been extended 
from totems to afew other forms. On the adjacent 
mainland of New Guinea we find plant totems 
associated with animal totems, and they too 
appear in the decorative art. At the mouth of 
the Fly River, plant totems greatly preponderate, 
and certain pipes and drums brought from some 
little distance up that river are decorated solely 
with plant motives. It is only when we come to 
the opposite extremity of British New Guinea— 
the Milne Bay district—and the neighbourin 
archipelagoes, that we again meet witu anima 
forms, more especially birds, frequent in decora- 
tion, carved realistically and conventionally, and 
modified into а wealth of scrolls, curves, and 
circles; and once more we find totemism as a 
living cult (cf. Haddon, ‘Dec. Art of Brit. New 
Guinea’ in Roy. Irish Acad. 1894). Also in parts 
of Melanesia, where there is totemism, frequent 
representation of animals oceurs (Stephan, Südsee- 
kunst, 1907). It would be safe to say that where 
totemism exists there is usually an expression of 
the cult in decorative art; but it would be very 
rash to assume totemism wherever we find repre- 
sentation of animals or plants. 

Throughout the greater part of America the belief 
in guardian spirits has led to representations of 
the manitou, wahubi, okki, sulia, nagual, or by 
whatever name it may be termed. More especially 
is this the case along the North-West Coast, 
where blankets, boxes, hats, spoous, pipes, as well 
as the so-called ‘totem posts,’ are decorated or 
carved with representations of the guardian spirit 
of the owner or those of his ancestors. These 
highly esteemed and jealously guarded crests and 
emblems originated among the Salish, according 
to Hill-Tout (Trans. Roy. Soc. Canada, sect. 11. 
1901), from two sources. The crest springs from 
pictographie or plastic realization of the sulia [or 
‘dream-totem’]. The totemic (sic) emblems and 
insignia are symbolic records of some event or 
adventure more or less mythic in the life of the 
owner or of his ancestors from whom he inherited 
them. In neither case do they regard themselves 
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as descendants of their ‘totems.’ Speaking of the 
more northern of the North Pacific group of 
peoples, Boas says (Rep. U.S. Nat. Mus. 1895-1897) 
that each man acquires a aaron spirit, but he 
can acquire only such as belongs to his clan; thus 
a person may have the general crest of his clan, 
and besides use as his personal crest such guardian 
spirits as he has acquired. This partly accounts 
for the great multiplicity of combinations of crests 
on the carvings of these people. 

Totemism frequently gives way also before an 
ancestor- or a hero-cult, and thus the human form 
makes its appearance in religious art. In the 
Papuan Gulf district the great bulk of decorated 
objects are ornamented with representations, some- 
times highly conventionalized or degraded, of the 
human face (cf. Dec. Art Brit. New Guinea). In 
this district, at the initiation ceremonies, masks 
are worn to simulate the ancestral gods, and bull- 
roarers are whirled; these and other ceremonial 
objecte, as well as the carved wooden belts that 
on 1 warriors may wear, are decorated with faces 
orfigures of the same apotheosized ancestors. It 
is highly significant that this is the only region of 
British New Guinea where ‘ gods’ have been evolved 
(Holmes, JAI xxxii. 426 ff.); and at the same time 
it is the only district where the human form or 
face enters at all prominently into the decorative 
art of the natives, but here the human face is the 
dominant motive. It is worthy of note that, while 
&nimal forms are common in art in the extreme 
west and east of British New Guinea where 
totemism is rife, and the human face in the Gulf 
district where there are ‘gods,’ in the central 
district, where, so far as is known, there is no 
religion as defined ahove, the decorative art is 
devoid of animal or human representations, and is 
characterized by ‘geometric’ designs. While an 
ancestor-cult may develop into the worship of gods, 
the same result may be arrived at by other roads. 
In Torres Straits a hero-cult, presumably intro- 
duced from New Guinea, had invaded the original 
totemism, and we can trace the amalgamation of 
the old cult with the new, and its final disappear- 
ance and replacement by the higher religion. In 
the intermediate stage we have a strange confusion 
of the totem animal with the human hero. In the 
ritual this was symbolized by the wearing of masks 
of animal form, or of part animal and part human 
form. The same occurs also in the Papuan Gulf 
district, and occasionally these masks are repre- 
sented pictorially. There does not appear to be 
any record of a totem animal actually becoming 
metamorphosed into human form. It may have 
occurred, but, judging from the Papuan evidence, 
it is more probable that a substitution took place 
owing to contact with an ancestor- or hero-cult, 
and during the transition the demi-god would 
partake of his double ancestry. In this way we 
can explain the beast-headed divinities of ancient 
Egypt. That a part of the religion of ancient 
Greece had its origin in totemism may be admitted. 
The ox, the mouse, wild beasts and birds, and 
similar associates of the Olympian hierarchy, 
whatever they were to the enlightened pagans who 
endeavoured to rationalize and even to spiritualize 
them, are to us milestones which mark the road 
traversed by Hellenic religion; the Egyptian had 
been petrified at an earlier phase. When gods had 
been evolved, it was very important for men to 
retain the remembrance of those family ties 
between them and mankind which were in danger 
of being snapped through the length to which the 
were drawn and the degree of attenuation whic 
consequently ensued. The statements of tradition 
as to the descent of mortals from goda are re- 
inforced by the representations of artists of the 
unlettered races, just as they are enshrined in the 


written cosmogonies of more cultured folk, the 
main difference being that anybody may under- 
stand the one if he knows the written characters, 
whereas the other is practically a pictograph, and 
requires the interpretation of the natives who have 
the traditional knowledge of the symbols. We are 
probably justified in assuming that very early in 
time the custom existed (still widely spread among 
backward peoples) of carving or panting the pedi- 
gree of the man from the god, of the human from 
the divine, as at a still earlier time the reverse pro- 
cess had taken place. Gill states that significance is 
‘invariably attached to ancient Polynesian carving’ 
(Jottings from the Pacific, 223). Several investiga- 
tors have studied the peculiar wood-carving of the 
Hervey Islanders (Haddon, Evolution in Art), and 
many of the designs can be shown to be modifica- 
tions of the human figure. Stolpe says: * Ancestor- 
worship is a characteristic feature of Polynesian 
religion. The souls of the departed become the 
Guardian spirits of tbe survivors. Their worship 
emanded a visible form . . . it appears to me that 
the peculiarly hafted stone adzes of the Hervey 
Islands have a religious signification, that they are 
especially connected with ancestor-worship, and 
that they were probably the very symbols under 
which this worship was performed ° ( Ymer, 1890, 232, 
234). Colley March first suggested that the carved 
shafts of the sacred paddles and adzes were pedigree- 
sticks,the patterns being ‘the multitudinous human 
links between the divine ancestor and the chief of 
the living tribe’ (JAI xxii. 324). This seems to be 
a probable explanation of these beautiful carvings, 
which thus illustrate the origin of man from his god, 
and his continued connexion with and dependence 
upon him. What more can religious art teach ? 
Symbolism is & universal method of religious 
expression, and most of the decoration in con- 
nexion with shrines and altars has this significance. 
Primitively this was entirely the case, as may 
be seen from the researches of Cushing, Fewkes, 
Voth, Stevenson, and others on the religion and 
ceremonies of the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico 
and Arizona (2, 15, 21, and 28 RBEW; Field 
Columb. Mus., Anth. Ser. iii.; Journ. Am. Eth. 
and Arch. i.-iv.; Am. Anthropologist, and JAFL, 
various vols.) The sand - paintings, decorated 
tablets, and other ornamented ceremonial! objects 
appear to be not merely representations of the 
desires of the worshippers, or pictures of the gods 
and their attributes, is many may be regarded as 
actual pictorial prayers. The Huichol of Mexico 
also spends a great part of his life at ceremonies 
aud feasts, many of which are for making rain. 
Very important in the religious life of the Huichols 
is the use of the Atkuli, a small cactus known in 
the south-western United States as ‘ mescal 
buttons.’ The plant is considered as the votive 
bowl of the god of fire, who is the principal god 
of the Huichols, and it has to be procured every 
year, or there will be norain. Hence conventional 
representations of this stimulating, colour-vision- 
producing plant are placed on ceremonial objects 
or painted on the face. There are numerous other 
gods. Religious feeling pervades the thoughts of 
the Huichol so Sor etel that every bit of decora- 
tion he puts on the most trivial of his everyday 
garments or utensils is a request for some benefit, 
a prayer for protection against evil, or an expression 
of adoration of some deity. As Lumholtz says (Un- 
known Mexico, 1903, ii. 204 ff.), the people always 
carry their prayers and devotional sentiments with 
them in visible form. Girdles and ribbons, inas- 
much as they are considered as rain-serpents, are 
in themselves prayers for rain and for the results 
of rain, namely, good crops, health, and life; also 
the designs on these objects EO imitate the 
markings on the backs of the real reptiles. Of 
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similar significance are patterns composed of repre- 
sentations of conventionalized or vestigial double 
water-gourds, or of the fire-steel which represents 
the great god, or of the toto flower which grows 
during the wet, corn-producing season, and there- 
fore becomes a prayer as well as & symbol for corn. 
The eye is the symbol of the power of seeing and 
understanding unknown things, and ‘god’s eyes’ 
are commonly combined with other designs in 
woven patterns, in order that the eye of the рой 
may rest on the wearer (Lumholtz, Memoirs Ат. 
Mus. Nat. Hist. ii.) Thus these people are 
literally clothed in prayers. 


LrrERATURE.—General subject: H. Balfour, The Evolution 
af Decorative Art, Lond. 1893; A. C. Haddon, Evolution in 
Art, Lond. 1895 (with numerous references); F, Boas, "Тһе 
Dec. Art of N. Am. Indians’ in Pop, Sci. Monthly, Oct. 1903 ; 
Bul. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist. ix. ; ‘Prim. Art' in Am. Mus. 
Journ.iv.; Flinders Petrie, Egyptian Decorative Art, Lond. 
1895. Few of these deal with the relation of religion to 
art. A. C. HADDON. 


ART (American). — The art of the American 
Indians, like their architecture, is of many varieties 
and many grades. The chief forms are weaving, 
basketry, pottery, carving and sculpture, painting, 
metallurgy and jewellery, and mosaies, which may 
be taken up in the order named. 

I. Weaving. — The art of weaving is found 
among many North American Indian tribes, partic- 
ularly in the south and west, although some, such 
as the Apaches, are unacquainted with it. The 
material for the loom is very divergent in character. 
The Menomonis, an Algonquian stock, form their 
thread from the inner bark of poung basswood 
sprouts, while the southern and south - western 
tribes use cotton, and the Kwakiutls of the north- 
west coast employ wool, hair, and even birds 
feathers. The fabrics produced by the looms of 
the Western American Indians are woven with 
extreme closeness, and the colours are very gaudy, 
although the blankets for ordinary use are dark 
blue and white, or black and white, or are even 
left the natural colour of the wool. The figures, 
both in the Navaho blankets and in the closely re- 
lated Hopi work, are frequently elaborate, and the 
effect is pleasing. It is among these two tribes, 
indeed, that weaving is best developed in North 
America. The native colours of the Navahos, who 
are able to make blankets that are impervious to 
rain, are red, yellow, and black, but here, as in the 
Orient, chemical dyes have largely impaired the 
excellenee of native workmanship. Most of the 
weaving is done by the squaws, who make up their 
designs, which are largely in angles and straight 
lines, as they go along, occasionally tracing model 
patterns in the sand.  Considerable symbolism 
attaches to the designs. The square with four 
knit corners represents the four quarters of heaven 
and the four winds, thus corresponding to the use 
of the swastika in America; while the tau-cross 
is a symbol of protection and a prayer to the Great 
Spirit. А spiral is said to typify the purified soul 
and & double spiral the struggles of the soul. The 
colours, in like manner, have a religious signifi- 
cance; so that black is the symbol of water (also 
indicated by wavy lines), or the female principle, 
and red the sign of fire, the male element. The 
Chilkat blankets of the Alaskan coast, woven in 
elaborate and artistic figures, with a warp of cedar- 
bark twine and a woof of mountain-goat wool, are 
also important in this connexion. e designs on 
these blankets, as might be expected, are very 
like those on the totem-poles and other carvings 
of the north-west coast. The natives of the 
Antilles were also acquainted with weaving, and 
even made cotton puppets in which the bones of 
the dead were placed. Among the Aztecs weaving 
was highly developed, a conspicuous part of the 
adornment of the warriors being mantles of woven 


feathers, decorated with the art which was a 
national characteristic of this marvellous people. 
The most striking remains of ancient American 
Indian weaving, however, which even include lace 
and drawn work, are those preserved in the 
great Peruvian necropolis of Ancon, near Lima, 
where the elaboration of the designs and the rich- 
ness of the colouring surpass all other examples of 
American textile art (see W. Reiss and A. Strübel, 
The Necropolis of Ancon in Peru, tr. by A. H. 
Keane, 3 vols., Berlin, 1880-1887). 

The general course of development of сайл designs among 
the Peruvians is thus summarized by Wiener (Pérou et Bolivie, 
р. 636f.): ‘Les étoffes les plus simples ont pour ornements de 
simples lignes droites paralléles, d'autres des lignes croisées. 
. . . Cependant ces dessins вв développent, le méandre remplace 
d'abord les lignes croisées, et puis petit à petit nous trouvons 
la reproduction de fruits, de poissons et d'animaux, pony nous 
élever finalement à la représentation de l'homme. Cependant 
les difficultés techniques empêchaient le libre développement 
ds la ligne. La courbe est toujours remplacés par une ligne 
cent fois brisés st se mouvant suivant des angles droits. C'est 
ainsi que le crane devient une pyramide à gradins, que l'œil 
devient un rbomboide, le nez un triangle, la bouche un quadri- 
latére.’ Yet, despite the restrictions necessarily imposed on 
the Peruvian artists, their figures of men, animals, and other 
objects have a distinct charm, and frequently suggest in many 
respecta the products of the Orient. 


Mention should also be made, in connexion with 
weaving, of the bead-work of the American Indians. 
The primitive basis of this form of art may well 
have been pebbles, seeds, nuts, claws, teeth, and 
similar objects of adornment, which continued to 
be employed side by side with the more artistic 
beads. * Beads of marine or fresh-water shells were 
made by grinding off the apex, as in the case of 
dentalium, or the unchanged shells of bivalves 
were merely perforated near the hinge. Pearls 
were bored through the middle, and shells were 
cut into disks, cylinders, spheres, spindles, ete. 
In places the columelle of large conchs were 
removed and pierced through the long diameter 
for stringing. Bone beads were usually cylinders 

roduced by cutting sections of various lengths 
rom the thigh or other parts of vertebrate skele- 
tons’ (Mason, in Hodge, Handbook of American 
Indians, i. 138). Ivory and amber beads were 
used by the Eskimos, while turquoise was carved 
into ornaments in the south-west, in Arizona, and 
in New Mexico. The principal uses of beads were 
personal adornment, the decoration of vessels and 
of articles of dress, as insignia of office, as 
records of intertribal treaties and other important 
events, and as money. In the last two uses the 
strings of beads are known as wampum. The 
value of beads naturally varied considerably. 
Pink shells were especially prized, while in New 
England dark purple wampum was made from the 
small round spot in the inside of the quahoy shell. 
The northern Pacific tribes affected dentalium 
shells. But here, as in blanket weaving, the 
invasion of the whites brought modifications, and 
glass beads and silver coins (the latter particularly 
among the Navahos) are now extensively worked 
up into ornaments. Woven beadwork is found 
among the Sioux, Winnebagoes, Apaches, and 
other tribes, the Sioux preferring geometric 
designs, while the Winnebagoes and others are 
noted for their designs of flowers and animals. 
Closely akin to beadwork is quillwork, especially 
among the Plains Indians (now done in its purity 
by few except the Eskimos, the tribes of the 
north-west coast, and the northern Athapascans), 
which, in its turn, is кареы by оН 
the latter carried, as already noted, бо its highest 
perfection among the Aztecs. 

2. Basketry.—Like weaving, basketry is largely 
the work of women among the American Indians. 
Its forms are classified by Mason (‘ Aboriginal 
American Basketry,’ in Report of the United 
States National Museum for 1902, pp. 222-258) into 
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woven and coiled. The former is subdivided into 
checker-work, twilled, and wicker-work, wrapped, 
and twined, the latter further occurring as plain 
twined, twilled twined, crossed or divided warp 
with twined work, bird-cage weaving, and various 
forms of three-strand twining. Coiled basketry 
included the following: coiled work without 
foundation, simple interlocking coils with founda- 
tion, single-rod foundation, two-rod foundation, 
rod-and-splint foundation, three-rod foundation, 
splint foundation, grass-coil foundation, and Fue- 
gian stitches (the buttonhole stitch). The forms 
of American baskets are equally various, rangin 

from flat trays, as among the Tulares of Centra 
California or the Hopi food trays, which are little 
more than woven mats, to the elaborate water 
jugs of the same Hopis. The baskets are richly 
adorned with shells, beads, feathers, and the 
like, as well as coloured with dyes and painting, 
and interwoven witb materials of different colours. 

Basketry is used in America for the most varied 
purposes, as for transportation, cradles (especially 
on the Pacific coast), armour (as among the Massa- 
womekes of Chesapeake Bay), clothing (particu- 
larly the basket hats of the Thlinkets, Lem and 
AUS of the west coast), preparing and serving 
food, building (as among the Pomos of north- 
western California), furniture, trapping, general 
receptacles, and in burial. Baskets likewise play 
an important part in the ceremonial of the Hopis, 
as in the ‘ basket-dances,’ the same tribe also 
including among its masks some made of basketry. 
The decoration on North American basketry is 
reduced by Mason (op. cit. p. 295) to the following 
motifs: lines in ornament, squares or rectangles, 
rhomboidal figures, triangles, polygonal elements, 
and complex patterns. Here the type of weaving 
adopted necessarily conditions the general style 
of decoration, the simplest being that obtained 
from checker-work, and perhaps the highest bein 
such coiled basketry as that of the Salishans atl 
Tulares. The decoration thus obtained may be 
heightened by the use of colours and by the 
addition of feather-work, bead-work, sbell-work, 
and the like. But to convey an idea of the vast 
variety of design and colour of American Indian 
basketry without several hundred illustrations 
would be impossible, and reference can therefore 
only be made to the monograph of Mason already 
cited and to the bibliography given by him (op. cit. 
pp. 545-548), as well as to his Indian Basketry 
(2 vols., London, 1905) 

Allusion has been made to the fact that basketry 
is employed in ritual, particularly in the Hopi 
women’s festivals, celebrated in September and 
October respectively, of Lalakofiti and Owakiilti 
(Fewkes, in 21 RBEW PP. 22 £f., 58). Symbolism 
in American Indian basketry is now confined to 
the western part of the continent; yet, even among 
those tribes and stocks which now show merely 
decorative designs in their basketry, symbolism 
still exists, ‘for with Algonquian, Siouan, Kiowan, 
the substitutes for basketry, rawhide receptacles, 
as well as moccasins, cradles, and objects in three 
dimensions, are covered with idealism in painting 
and embroidery’ (Mason, op. cit. p. 318). The 
chief modern symbolic basket-makers are the 
Ном: the Thlinkets (cf. the similar designs on the 
Chilkat hlankets) the Salishans, and the tribes 
of northern California and southern Oregon. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that the same 
design may represent totally different concepts 
among different tribes, and that the conventionali- 
zation is carried to such an extreme that only the 
makers themselves can truly interpret them, for 
*to appreciate symbolism fully one must know 
the sign, hear the story, and then study the skies, 
the landscape, and the social environment. To 


attempt to discover an alphabet in this primitive 
art would be useless, for each tribe adapts old and 
new standard forms to its own concept myths' 
(Mason, p. 315). From the wealth of symbolic 
baskets allusion may be made to representations 
of the Corn Maiden (Palahiko mana) on Hopi 
basketry, and to the four birds of the cardinal 
points on trays of the same marvellous people, as 
well as to Navaho baskets with four crosses which 
give a double symbolism of the four cardinal 
points. Here the colours also are symbolic, and 
it is interesting to note, in this connexion, that 
the Pomos of north-western California have, 
according to J. W. Hudson (quoted from MS. 
by Mason, op. cit. p. 328), the following colour 
symbolism : red, bravery, pride (personified by the 
woodpecker); yellow, amatory success, gaiety, 
fidelity (lark); blue, demoniac cunning, nerds 
(jay); green, astuteness, discretion, watchfulness 
(duck); black, conjugal love, beauty (quail); and 
white, riches, generosity (wampum). The swastika 
and labyrinth motifs are also found. 

The relative perishability of basketry is obvious ; 
and it is equally evident that its use was far more 
wide-spread in America than the extant remains 
would imply. It existed, for example, among the 
Pequots of Connecticut and the tribes of Virginia ; 
fragments are found in the mounds of Ohio; and 
the means of re-constructing its designs in the 
Mississippi valley will be noted in the following 
section. Baskets were likewise known, according 
to the early explorers, among the Antilleans, some 
of them so interwoven with leaves as to be water- 

roof. Not only were baskets used in many re- 
igious ceremonies, but, like the Orinoco tribes, the 
Antilleans often preserved the skulls of the dead 
in baskets made specially for the purpose. 

Throughout South America basketry is found. 
Thus, the Indians of Guiana make excellent 
baskets, which they adorn, as in North America, 
with geometrical figures. Along the Amazon the 
baskets receive their ornamentation primarily 
from the rectangles formed in weaving—another 
interesting proof of the influence of the older on 
the younger art. These designs, it should be 
noted, are extended to pointing and drawing, and 
are apparent even in the drawings of men, fish, 
and birds made by the Indians of this region 
(Schmidt, Indianerstudien in Zentralbrasitien, 
Berlin, 1905, pp. 880-418), while some of the 
wooden masks of the Amazonian Indians have 
in their ornamentation obvious analogues with 
the more primitive woven masks, Of Peruvian 
basketry many specimens are known, particularly 
from the great necropolises, but they present 
scarcely any features not already known from 
North America. 

3. Pottery.—The first utensil for holding water, 
grains, etc., at least in some cases, was the gourd, 
which was often slung in basketry for convenience, 
or reinforced with reeds or grasses, later still 
with earth or clay. It is not impossible that when 
these clay-covered gourds were left in the sun, the 
gourds were found to crack, while the clay became 
hardened. For a time pottery was accordingly 
made by covering gourds and basketry with clay, 
the former being destroyed by heat, and the latter 
retaining, in its hardened form, its original shape 
and the markings of its former mould. Still later, 
the mould was no longer used, since clay containing 
sand or particles of shell could sarily be forme 
into the familiar shapes, and then be baked to 
the requisite firmness. It is significant, in this 
connexion, that the Navahos still term earthen- 
ware pots kle-it-tsa, or ‘mud baskets,’ thus recog- 
nizing the fact that American pottery is a direct 
development of basketry. In the further course 
of development, resinous gums were pat on the 
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elay vessels while still hot, thus forming a glaze 
which enabled the otherwise porous receptacles 
to hold liquids. As pottery gradually evolved, 
moulds were dug in he ound, and clay ovens 
were constructed in the hill-sides. The coiled 
basketry, noted above, also finds its application 
in pottery, as among the Hopis, who both coil 
ropes of damp clay around a wicker nucleus and 
construct similar vessels by freehand modelling. 
It has already been stated that basketry was more 
wide-spread ın America than the extant remains 
would indicate, and proof of this is afforded by 
many specimens of the pottery of the Mississippi 
valley, where casts taken of the clay vessels reveal 
the pattern of the basket shell on which they 
were constructed. There is, however, no decisive 
evidence that the potters wheel was known in 
aboriginal America. 

Pottery was primarily nsed for storing, cooking, 
and transporting food aud water, later being used 
in religious ceremonial, and formed into various 
fancy figures, as masks, gaming implements, and 
even toys. Burial urns are also found in the 
Mississippi valley, and clay pipes are common, 
particularly among the Iroquois. In general, it 
may be said that the pottery of North America 
decreases steadily, in both quality and quantity, 
as one goes toward the north, until among the 
Eskimos it is represented only by lamps of the 
rudest description. The farther south one pro- 
ceeds, on the other hand, the more abundant 
and excellent the pottery becomes, thus further 
exemplifying the fact that the peoples of Mexico, 
Yucatan, and Peru stood at the acme of all pre- 
Columbian American civilization. Pottery is a 
characteristic, moreover, of a sedentary people, and 
would thus find less use among the comparatively 
nomadic stocks and tribes of the northern parts of 
the American continent. 

The shapes of the pottery of North America are 
numerous and, in many cases, artistic. Vases, 
dishes, and cups occur with especial frequency, 
either plain or with handles, the vases being both 
completely open and partially covered at the top. 
Bottles have also been found, as in Arkansas, and 
early writers on America relate that they saw 
earthenware drums in use, these being now repre- 
sented in part by the earthenware rattles used in 
the ritual, as by the Pueblo tribes. At least one 
case of earthenware burial-caskets is known from 
Tennessee, and funeral jars with obvious death- 
masks are not uncommon in the Mississippi valley. 
The anthropological value of the latter form of 
pottery needs no comment. Frequent and most 
interesting forms of pottery are the figurines of 
fish, turtles, birds, il animals. It is noteworthy 
that these дешпе are restricted to Pueblo Indians, 
who, indeed, represent the zenith of American 
pottery north of Mexico. It would be impossible 
within reasonable limits to give any detailed 
account of the forms of either construction or 
decoration of American pottery, whether in the 
northern or the southern continent. In the most 
primitive specimens of North American potte 
there were merely the marks of the wicker mould. 
The early ornament of the coiled clay vessels was, 
as might be expected from their form and model 
of construction (see above), a direct imitation of 
the patterns of the basketwork vessels. With 
further es the impress made by the fingers 
of the designer gradually came to have regular 
modifieations, which resulted in produeing artistic 
patterns of more or less regularity. The rope coils, 
at first pinched involuntarily, were later purposely 
thus modified into regular designs, a Pueblo pot, 
for example, having the pinch marks so obliterated 
as to leave rows of triangles attached to each 
other at the corners. Various tools were likewise 


employed, pointed ones for incising and gouges for 
scraping, as well as many varieties of stamps for 
impressing designs upon the clay before baking. 
Examples of fictile ware have been found, especially 
in Arkansas, engraved, after being burned first, 
with designs of true artistie merit. 

The most common mode of decorating pottery, 
however, was to give the vessel a wash of fine 
clay, which was painted in various colours and 
designs, as well as polished, before the pottery 
was finally burnt. is was particularly the case 
among the Pueblo and Arkansas Indians. There 
is a wide range of colour, especially white, black, 
red, brown, yellow, and green. The designs are 
so numerous as scarcely to admit of classification ; 
but as the material ot baskets led most easily to 
the production of right-angled decoration, so in 
the pottery circles and curves form a prominent 
feature. At the same time, angular designs are 
not uncommon, doubtless derived from basket 
patterns; and both angular and curved decorations 
appear with ace frequency on one and the same 
specimen. hile many of the patterns are purel 
ornamental, and while representations of birds 
and animals seem, at least in many cases, to be 
simply decorative, other figures on Pueblo pottery 
possessed religious symbolism. The three ‘lines of 
ife" occur, for instance, on a food bowl from 
Chevlon, which site also shows raincloud symbols 
on another bowl. The raincloud symbol, indeed, 
is well-nigh as inportant on Pueblo pottery as 
in the ritual of the Hopis and kindred tribes. 
The chief raincloud symbols in the modern Hopi 
ritual are the rectangle (usually appearing as 
a plopped triad), the semicircle (also usually 
in triads), and the triangle. These and similar 
symbols occur frequently in ancient Pueblo pottery, 
as on a food bowl from Four-mile Ruin; and on 
another bow] from Homolobi the swastika (typify- 
ing the four cardinal points), on a red ground, 
is surrounded by a slate-coloured margin, each 
arm of the swastika pointing to straight red lines 
representing rain, and the intervening sub-quarters 
being occupied by three wavy red lines each. 
These few examples may serve to indicate the 
wealth of symbolism which may be traced on 
Pueblo pottery. Nor must it be forgotten that 
many designs which at first blush seem merely 
decorative are in reality fraught with deep religious 
symbolism. Неге, in connexion with the pictures 
of birds and other living creatures, the investi- 
gator will do well to bear in mind the words of 
Fewkes: ‘In all these representations of mythical 
animals the imagination had full sway. It was 
not the bird with which the artist was familiar 
through observation, but a monstrous creation of 
fancy, distorted by imaginations—real only in 
legends—that the potter painted on the vessels. 
Hence, we cannot hope to identify them, unless we 
are familiar with the mythology of the painters, 
much of which has perished. The comparatively 
large number of birds on the ancient pottery 
indicates a rich pantheon of bird gods, and it is 
instructive to note, in passing, that personations 
of birds play important parts in the modern cere- 
monies which have been introduced into Tusayan 
from the south’ (22 RBEW, pt. 1, p. 146 f.). 

Numerous specimens of pottery have also been 
found in Porto Rico, Santo Domingo, St. Kitts, 
Grenada, Trinidad, ete. Thisis, in general, coarse, 
unpainted, and rude. The most usual decorations 
are incised lines or relief figures, the former being 
preferably lines (especially parallels), triangles, 
ШР (rare) and circles. There are no traces 
of either painting or slip. The pottery of Porto 
Rico and Santo Domingo is distinctly characterized 
by an indentation of the extremity of each line 
in rectilinear decoration by ‘a shallow pit that 
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was apparently made with the s&me instrument 
as the "se itself; or it was sometimes slightly 
separated from the end of the line? (Fewkes, in 
25 RBEW p. 180). Pottery from St. Kitts, on the 
other hand, shows red ware with a fine superficial 
polish and incised lines filled with white pigment. 
The art of painting pottery is also known among 
the South American Indians of the central Amazon 
and Guiana, the latter tribes adorning their pottery 
with juices extracted from the bark of various trees, 
thus making crude designs of animals or geometric 
figures in red, brown, black, and other colours. 
North of the Isthmus of Panama pottery was 
carried to its highest development among the 
Aztecs, Zapotecs, Mayas, and kindred peoples. 
There not only vessels of various exquisite shapes 
and of a noteworthy degree of finish were made, 
but also elaborate funeral jars and water-pipes, 
and life-size figures of terra-cotta. Some of the 
Zapotec funeral urns are 20 inches in height, and 
are fashioned in the conventional forms of the 
sculpture of this region—a feat all the more difficult 
when the material used for the modelling is borne 
in mind. In South America the most elaborate 
fictile ware is found in Peru. Dishes and vases 
of all shapes, some of them of great intricacy of 
design and decoration, are found in large numbers. 
The forms of various fruits, animals, birds, rep- 
tiles, and fishes are represented with much fidelity, 
and clay vessels in human shape ahound. The 
most important of the latter class are those which 
represent the head only; and while many are 
evidently conventional, others are plainly intended 
for portraits, and are thus valuable for a study of 
ancient Peruvian physiognomy. Groups were also 
represented; and fidelity to nature, which was 
the aim of the ancient potters of Peru, was in- 
ereased by making some of their vessels a kind of 
mechanical toy, which could give a sound imitating 
the cry of the animal or bird represented, similar 
ae also being found in Central, and even in 
orth, America. A noteworthy form of Peruvian 
pottery was the water-jar, an article of prime im- 
portanee in so arid a country. One of the chief 
orms is the twin bottle; andit has been suggested 
that one reason for the intricate shape of many 
Peruvian jars was the desire to prevent insects, 
etc., from finding their way into the interior. The 
pottery was often painted or engraved just as it 
was drying, after the clay itself had first been 
mixed with powdered ashes, carbon, or graphite, 
while in more common ware chopped straw was 
also employed. The decoration was, for the most 
part, purely conventional, although important ex- 
ceptions are not lacking. The symbolism, which 
may well have existed, is not as yet worked out. 
4. Carving and sculpture. —'The carving and 
sculpture of the American Indians are still more 
limited than pottery in territory. This is but 
natural, in consideration of the fact that wood and 
stone are far less tractable substances than thé 
clay of the potters. Excepting on the north-west 
coast, рей figures are rare, although a few 
rough heads have been found as far east as New 
Jersey. Among the so-called ‘mound-builders’ 
the tobacco-pipe attains a considerable degree of 
artistic development, and among the Eskimos rude 
carviugs on ivory, copied in the scrimshaws of the 
whalers, frequently represent the forms of animals 
and other objects with remarkable fidelity. In the 
Mississippi valley carved shell gorgets have been dis- 
covered, which, in some cases, are curiously similar 
to Aztec work. Rude shell masks are also found, 
some as far east as Virginia. The most important 
specimens of North American Indian carving, how- 
ever, are found among the tribes of the north-west 
coast, such as the Haidas, Thliukets, and Kwakiutls, 
who are also skilful engravers on slate and metal. 








The totem-poles of these tribes are most elaborate, 
and are sometimes covered almost to their full 
height, which frequently reaches 50 feet, with re- 
presentation: of totemistic animals, birds, or fish. 
n addition to the totem-poles, the posts of tbe 
houses on the north-west coast are also elaborately 
carved, and both they and the totem-poles are 
gaudily painted in red, yellow, black, and other 
primary colours. Here, too, belong the wooden 
masks of the same tribes, which, like the totem- 
poles and the carved posts supporting the main 
rafter of the house, have religious significance, 
and suggest in design the basketry of the region 
and the Chilkat blankets. The Haida canoes 
are also elaborated, carved, and decorated with 
totemistic and other religious designs. The Pueblo 
Indians, so advanced in other respects, were 
singularly deficient in carving and sculpture, and 
there is a wide extent of territory from the Haidas 
to the Aztecs (except for a few stone whale-killer 
figurines among the Santa Barbara Indians of 
the southern California coast) before any real 
examples of these arts are found. It is only 
among the Aztecs, Toltecs, Zapotecs, and Mayas, 
moreover, that any carving or sculpture is found 
actually to be artistic. The elaboration of the Aztec 
calendar stone and of the sculptures of Palenque, 
Chiriqui, and Copan are unsurpassed in any part of 
the American continent, being far superior even 
to Peruvian art. Individualistic statues, likewise, 
occur in these regions, and the walls of temples are 
elaborately sculptured. The close connexion be- 
tween sculpture and painting is exemplified in the 
resemblance of the carved figures to the pictures in 
Aztec and Maya manuscripts. Carving in wood 
was known in ancient Mexico, but ламаны few 
examples of it have survived. Large stone figures 
are found from Mexico to Nicaragua, terminating, 
towards the south, in the idols of Zapatero and 
Pensacola and elsewhere, some of them 12 ft. high. 
They are, however, rude in structure, and far in- 
ferior to the polished productions of the Mayas. 
The archeological remains of Porto Rico and the 
neighbouring islands, which have become known 
from the researches of Jesse W. Fewkes in 1902- 
1904 (contained in his ‘The Aborigines of Porto 
Rico and Neighboring Islands,’ in 25 RBEW 
pp. 3-220), give some striking contributions to 
American art from a region hitherto imperfectly 
explored. The remains are rude artistically, yet 
they serve to supplement our knowledge of the 
Orinoco tribes, with which he justly holds Antillean 
civilization to be connected. Here mention may 
first be made of stone pestles, chiefly from Santo 
Domingo, adorned with rude heads and figures of 
animals, birds, and men, the type being unlike 
any found in any other part of America. Besides 
objects more or less familiar elsewhere, such as 
beads, pendants, stone balls (perhaps used as roof- 
weights or fetishes), small stone heads and discs 
with human faces, stools (recalling the forms in 
South America), pillar stones (generally with rough 
and grotesque attempts to represent the human 
form), and rude wooden idols (some possibly im- 
ported by the Spaniards from Africa for the negro 
slaves), there are three classes of sculpture which 
are apparently peculiar to this region. These are 
three-pointed stones (either plain or with faces of 
birds, beasts, reptiles, or men, restricted thus 
far to Porto Rico and the eastern end of Santo 
Domingo) stone ‘collars,’ and ‘elbow stones.’ 
The first are regarded by Fewkes (op. cit. p. 131) 
‘as clan idols or images of tutelary totems,’ 
fastened to some unknown object; and the third 
class may have been connected with the ‘collars’ 
(op. cit. pp. 172-174) There thus remain the 
‘collars,’ Ls are either massive ovals or slender 
ovates, and either partially decorated or plain. 
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Their use is entirely problematical (cf. Fewkes, 
op. cit. pp. 167-172); but similar objects have been 
found in Totonac ruins in eastern Mexico. A 
are accordingly held by Fewkes (26 ВЕ} 
pp. 251-261) to be connected with the Aztec 
‘sacrificial yokes,’ which he seems inclined to 
regard as fertility symbols (cf. the more conven- 
tional view advanced, perhaps incorrectly, by the 
present writer in art. ALTAR [American], above, 
p. 336). At all events, the problem of the real 
meaning of these ‘collars,’ which measure as high 
as 19 by 17 in., can as yet scarcely be said to be 
solved. 

Turning to South America, one finds rough 
carvings on trees among the Indians of Central 
Brazil, while their chairs are made in the shape of 
birds, and they have vessels in the form of various 
birds, bats, fishes, and tortoises. On the Chaco, on 
the other hand, art consists only in scratching 
natural objects roughly on gourds and making 
rude topographical scenes (Grubb, Among the 
Indians of the Paraguayan Chaco, London, 1904, 
p. 98. Among the most remarkable sculptures, if 
such they may be called, of the South erican 
Indians are those of the natives of Guiana. One 
of the most typical of these is on Temehri Rock in 
the Corentyn river, and measures 13 feet in length 
by 5 feet 7 inches in width. The carving represents 
a number of figures of men, monkeys, snakes, and 
the like, and also has simple combinations of two 
or three curved lines. The figures are in all cases 
extremely rude, and those of less importance are 
sometimes painted instead of carved. Some of 
these carvings are of comparatively recent date, 
for one at Ihla de Pedra in the Rio Negro repre- 
sents a Spanish galley (cf. Im Thurn, Among the 
Indians of Guiana, London, 1883, pp. 391-410). 
The sculptures of the ancient Peruvians, although 
naturally superior to any others of the South 
American continent, were, as already noted, far 
inferior to the work of the Aztecs and their 
neighhours. Expert cyclopean architects though 
they were, they were but indifferent sculptors, 
and even the few specimens of wood carving which 
are still extant are but rough work. Like the 
Central Brazilian Indians, the Peruvians paid con- 
siderable attention to their chairs, and specimens 
have been preserved which are supported by figures 
of some artistic merit. Chairs of similar form are 
also found in Nicaragua and Porto Rico. А few 
admirable granite heads have heen found, as at 
Pashash; and the fountain of Qnonnacha is, at 
ieast at first sight, a remarkable work of art. 
Nevertheless, the rudeness of the head of a 

orphyry idol, now at Collo-Collo, and the shape- 
essness of the granite statues of Tiahuanaco, 
when contrasted with the Maya sculptures of 
Copan, bespeak most clearly the inferiority of 
the Peruvians in this form of art. The elaborate 
sculptures on the buildings, moreover, are far 
less frequent than among the Aztecs and their 
congeners. 

5. Painting.—This art, at least in its crude forms, 
doubtless prevailed through most of the North 
American continent; but the best modern examples 
are to he found among the Indians of the West. 
The trihes of the north-west coast, where, as just 
noted, carving in wood is relatively highly de- 
veloped, paint their totem-poles, canoes, chests, 
batons, and other objects in gaudy colours, while 
the Hopis and other Pueblo peoples are also 
acquainted with this art, as is shown by the 
masks, often of leather or basketry, and garments 
used in the personations of the gods in the great 
winter festivals. In like manner, much of the pot- 
tery discovered in the ‘cliti-dwellings’ is painted, 
frequently in conventional designs of pleasing effect 
and with the general systems of symbolism noted 


above (p. 829). Among the Aztecs and related 
peoples the manuscripts still extant are painted 
with considerable skill, but with the high colouring 
characteristic of so much of early art. As if to 
atone for their somewhat curious deficiency in 
painting however, the inhabitants of ancient 
exico were noteworthy for their skill in makin 

ictures of trees and flowers, and even copies o 
Buropean putres, in mosaies of feathers, with 
a degree of excellence which aroused the admira- 
tion of the Spanish invaders (see ahove, 8 1 ; and cf. 
Mason, in Hodge, Handbook of American Indians, 
i. 455f., and the bibliography there given). The 
Peruvians also Posesi tHe art of painting; but 
among them, as among the Aztecs, it was unde- 
veloped as compared with their achievements in 
other departments of art. Their representations 
of the human form, however, as is clear from their 
vase-paintings, were far superior to those of the 
Aztecs, and the same statement holds true in 
general with regard to all ancient Peruvian paint- 
ing. The problem of symbolism here, as elsewhere 
throughout America, must be solved together with 
the interpretation of the pottery, basketry, and 
kindred arts. Outside the empire of the Incas 

ainting seems scarcely to occur in South America. 
t must be borne in mind, however, that painting 
is pre-eminently a sessile art, and one which 
requires a considerable degree of civilization hefore 
it can be Bod cd with any measure of real 
merit. It is less utilitarian even than carving 
and sculpture, and arises at a later period, while 
it is still more tardy in development as compared 
with weaving, basketry, and pottery, and for & 
like reason. 

Certain special forms of painting among the 
American Indians call for notice in this con- 
nexion. Of these the first is ‘dry-painting,’ which 
is practised especially by the Navahos, Apaches, 
and the Pueblo trihes of Arizona and New Mexico, 
and in ruder form by the Cheyennes, Arapahos, 
and Siksikas, These paintings are used exclusively 
in religious ceremonies, as in the Hopi altars (see 
ALTAR [American], p. 336), and seem to he most 
highly developed among the Navahos. Here the 
paintings are sometimes 10 or 12 ft. in diameter, and 
are, of course, filled with symbolism representing 
deities, natural phenomena, and living beings of 
sacred import. The sand is laid to a depth of 2 or 
3 in., and the colours are white, yellow, red (these 
made of powdered sandstone), blue (really grey, 
being a mixture of black and white sand), and black 
(pulverized charcoal). Working generally from 
the centre and according to the plan prescrihed 
by the ritual (дере іп а few definite cases), the 
artist, in applying the pigments, * picks up à small 
quantity between his first and second fingers and 
his opposed thumb and allows it to flow slowly 
as he moves his hand. . . . When he makes а 
mistake he does not brush away the coloured 
powder, but obliterates it hy pouring sand on it, 
then draws the correct design on the new surface. 
. . . When it is finished, ceremonies are performed 
over it, and then with song and ceremony it is 
obliterated. When no semblance of it remains, 
the sand of which it was made is gathered in 
blankets and thrown away at a distance from the 
lodge. In the ceremonies of the Pueblo Indians a 
picture is allowed to remain several days’ (Matthews, 
in Hodge, Handbook of American Indians, i. 403 f.). 
The Hopis, unlike the Navahos, hegin their dry- 
paintings at the periphery, commencing with the 
north ; and when the painting is effaced, pinches 
of the sand used in its composition are deposited 
in certain spots prescribed by the ritual. 

А sort of heraldry was perpetuated hy means of 
painting particularly among the Plains Indians. 

his applied especially to the żipis and shields, 
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and involved certain tabus, while the basis of the 
design was drawn from the visions obtained by 
the young braves (cf. COMMUNION wiTH DEITY 
{American Indian]. As in many other lands, 
the painting of the face and body was and is 
common among the American Indians. This 
may be purely decorative in intent, or it may 
have symbolism relating to religion, war, or social 
status. Thns, the Mandans often painted their 
bodies reddish brown and drew red or black figures 
on their arms, while their faces were coloured 
vermilion or yellow. These designs, being merely 
ornamental, might be varied at pleasure; but the 
transition from the ornamental is shown by the 
practice of the same tribe of painting the entire 
face jet black after performing an exploit (Maxi- 
milian von Wied-Neuwied, Travels in the Interior 
of North America, London, 1843, pp. 340-386). 
earndon (Exploration of the Valley of the 
Amazon, Washington, 1853, i. 201) describes a 
Conibo dandy as ‘painted with a broad stripe 
of red under each eye; three narrow stripes of 
blue were carried from one ear, across the upper 
lip to the other—the two lower stripes plain, and 
the upper one bordered with figures. The whole 
of the lower jaw and chin were painted with a 
blue chain-work of figures.’ Ritualistic face- 
painting is exemplified among the White Earth 
Ojibwas of Minnesota, the first degree of their 
Ghost Society being indicated, according to Hofi- 
mann (American Anthropologist, 1888, pp. 209-229), 
by а red stripe across the face from near the ears 
over the tip of the nose; the second by a similar 
stripe ping another across the eyes, temples, and 
root of the nose; the third by painting the upper 
half of the face green and the lower half red; and 
the fourth by painting the forehead and the left 
cheek green and impressing four vermilion spots 
on the brow and four on the cheek. The ‘war 
paint’ of the American Indians is, in general, 
either red or black, ог a combination of both ; and 
the same colours are frequently used for mourn- 
ing (сі., in general, on American Indian face- 
painting, Mallery, in 10 RBEW pp. 619-634). 
Allusion should also be made to the pictographs 
which are scattered over North, Central, and 
South America. Since these are in great part 
mnemonic, chronological, or historical in purpose, 
or are intended to convey messages, notices, and 
the like, they will more properly be discussed 
under the head of WRITING (American Indian). 
Here, however, it may be noted that the artistic 
powers evinced in these pictographs (which are 
mainly petroglyphs) are decidedly primitive. Their 
interpretation, when they are not mere ornaments 
or idle grafiti, is often problematical, and requires, 
in many cases, a knowledge of traditions, local 
surroundings, and the like. An important class 
of pictographs is given in the representations 
of tribal designations (cf. the list in Mallery, 
10 RBEW pp. 377-388; and see in general on the 
subject his ‘Pictographs of the North American 
Indians! in 4 RBEW рр. 13-256, and “Рісіпте- 
Writing of the American Indians,’ in 10 RBEW 
E 25-822 ; so ppiemented for Porto Rico by 
ewkes, in 25 EW pp. 148-159). They like- 
wise symbolize personal names (Mallery, in 
10 RBEW рр. 442-460), and religious symbolism 
is also prominent, being found not only in the 
Miemae pictographs from Kejimkoojik Lake, Nova 
Scotia, but also among the Ojibwas, Menomonis, 
Dakotas, and Haidas (Mallery, pp. 461-512). More 
than this, there are well defined pictographie signs 
for the swastika, the sky, the heavenly bodies, 
day and night, lightning, eclipses, and meteors, 
and representations of fipis and even pueblos are 
also found (Mallery, рр. 694-735) Тһе older 
American pictographs are naturally on stone and 


uncoloured ; but bone, skin, рона», copper, wood, 


and textiles also bear like 
colours. 

6. Metallurgy and jewellery. — The Indians of 
North and Central America were acquainted with 
copper, silver, gold, iron, galena, lead, and tin, 
knowledge of the last two being restricted to the 
Aztecs, Toltecs, and Mayas. Nevertheless, the use 
of metal in personal adornment was comparatively 
rare in North America, shells, beads, et the like 
being used instead, although bracelets of copper 
were frequently worn and were highly valued, in 
view of the difficulty of mining the metal in pre- 
Columbian days. The metals were worked chiefly 
by cold-hammering and grinding, but there is no 
evidence of a knowledge of casting. Silver is now 
worked with considerable elaboration among the 
Navahos, and bells of copper have been found in 
Tennessee, while elaborate sheet copper repoussé 
figures occur in the Etowah mounds, Georgia, 
and the Hopewell mounds, Ohio ; and the copper 
‘tokens’ of the north-west coast are famous in 
many ceremonies. The Aztecs and other Mexican 
peoples were expert metallurgists, and their gold 
vessels and adornments were the marvel of their 
conquerors.* They imitated the forms of animals 
and birds, and manufactured personal jewellery, 
often enhanced in beauty by gems. They likewise 
possessed the art of making an amalgam of copper 
and tin, thus forming a rane of considerable 
hardness, while specimens of copper plating are 
known from the mounds of Florida, Alabama, 
and Ohio. Gold ornaments are also known from 
Florida and the West Indies. The metallurgical 
remains of the Peruvians include silver bracelets 
and collars; gold, silver, copper, and bronze vases ; 
and animals and birds, such as jaguars, deer, 
monkeys, and parrots, in copper, bronze, and 
silver, as well as human figures. Apart from this, 
however, South America falls behind the northern 
continent in the amount and excellence of metal- 
lurgical products and jewellery, as it does in nearly 
all other requisites and tokens of human progress 
in civilization. 

7. Mosaics and minor arts.—The art of making 
mosaics was known especially in the Pueblo regions 
of Arizona and New Mexico and among the Aztees. 
The modern products of the former region are 
much inferior to the ancient specimens, ‘which 
consist of gorgets, ear pendants, and other objects. 
... Turquoise was the favourite material, but 
bits of shell and various bright-coloured stones 
were also employed. The foundation form was 
of shell, wood, bone, and jet and other stone, and 
the matrix of gum or asphaltum. Although the 
work is neatly executed, the forms are simple and 
the designs not elaborate’ (Holmes, in Hodge, 
Handbook of American Indians, i. 947). Rude 
mosaies have been found in graves in southern 
California. One of the most interesting mosaic 
objects north of Mexico is a shell used as a шаш 
and found by Fewkes at Chaves Pass, izona, 
in 1896. This is a frog formed by imbedding 
turquoises in pitch on the shell of a Petunculus 
giganteus, with a small rectangle of red jasper set 
in the centre of the back (cf. Fewkes, in 22 RBEW, 

t. 1, p. 86f.). Mosaics from Mexico have long been 

own, particularly a knife with a blade of semi- 
translucent chalcedony, the handle being a crouch- 
ing man, clothed in an eagle's skin, his head 
issuing from the heak (cf. Bancroft, Native Races, 
iv, 557-559). Of these mosaics some twenty-three 
are thus far known; and for comparison with the 
Chaves Pass frog, allusion may be made to a 


* The gold was an alloy of copper, varying from almoet pure 
gold to almost pure copper. When the baser metal was used, 
It waa frequently coated (plated?) with pure gold. The technical 
ргосевзез used were exceedingly skilful, but what they were 

uncertain. 
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double jaguar now in the Berlin Museum für 
Véólkerkunde. This is described by Lehmann (in 
XVe Congrès international des Américanistes, 
Quebec, 1907, ii. 340-344) as follows :— Тһе figure 
is carved of tough reddish brown wood, 32 cm. 
long and 10 cm. high at the head at each end, 
ons of which is turned towards the spectator and 
the other averted. The belly, which has no 
mosaie work, is painted with black and bluish 
green. The bed for the mosaics is a dark brown 
resin 3 or 4 mm. deep, and the stones themselves 
are chiefly green or greenish-yellow turquoise and 
blue malachite, their shapes varying between 

olyhedrous, reetangular, and round, and all care- 

ly polished. The neck and the extremities are 
almost covered with turquoises, and rosettes of the 
same material are evidently intended to represent 
the jaguar’s spots. Rows of turquoise alternate 
with rows of obsidian on the body, and the orna- 
mentation is enhanced by mother-of-pearl and bits 
of white, yellow, red, and violet mussel-shells. 
It would also seem that the eyes and nose were 
originally covered in part with gold-leaf (ses 
in general on Mexican mosaics, Globus, 1906, 
pp. 318-322). 

The account thus given of American Indian art, 
like that of the architecture of the same peoples: 
cannot pretend to bs exhaustive. Besides the 
large categories here outlined, there were other 
arts, such as bark-work. This was used for cord, 
mats, receptacles of all kinds, dishes, canoes, and 
houses; for cradles and for burial; for clothing 
and for writing-tablets; and for religious dance 
regalia and masks (cf. Mason, in Hodge, Hand- 
book of American Indians, i. 180-132, and the 
literature there cited). Among the more northern 
tribes and along the Pacilic coast bone is almost 
as important as bark, being used not only for 
personal adornment and as household utensils, 
toys, and fetishes, but even for weapons and in 
the construction of dwellings, canoes, and the like. 
Bones were elaborately carved, and were also 
inlaid by the ancient Pueblo Indians, while even 
a copper-plated bone has been found in a Florida 
mound (ef. the summary of Holmes, in Hodge, i. 
159f.). Horn was likewise sometimes employed, 
as for dishes among the Salishan tribes. 
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ART (Assyro-Babylonian).—The religion of the 
Babylonians and Assyrians, which, according to the 
received opinion, was animistic іп its origin, may 
be regarded as going back to between 4000 and 
5000 years B.C. This long period, added to the 
nature of their faith, has supplied us with an 
enormous amount of iieri illustrating their 
religious art, which the student can trace, in all 
its variant qu through the ages of its existence, 
noting the changes in religious thought which it 
reflects, and the reaction of its influence on the 
people themselves. 

Before B.C. 4500 (as far as is at present known) 
no monuments exist, so that there is practically no 
record of that animistic period in which the religion 
of the Babylonians had its origin. A wide gulf 
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must therefore exist between the religious con- 
ceptions of the simple-minded savages of early 
Sumerian and Semitic times and those of the men 
of even the remotest civilization of Babylonia when 
works of art are found. 

Babylonian religious art therefore comes before 
us only when it had attained a certain measure of 
perfection. Itis true that a number of compara- 
tively rude examples have come down to us, but 
such are a speciality of no particular age, and at 
all periods excellent examples, principally in stone, 
exist, among them being numerous engraved seals, 
mostly cylindrical. Many good bronzes, too, have 
been found, some of them being as early as the 3rd 
millennium B.C. 

In all probability the art of Babylonia is best 
divided into periods, though the schools of the 
various States (Ur, Erech, Akkad, Babylon, Lagaš, 
etc.) could also be taken into account if we had 
sufficient material. With our present knowledge, 
however, it is often difficult to place the examples, 
and even the question of date is not without its 
difficulties, as the chronology does not admit of a 
clear line of demarcation in the matter. Тһе 
divisions, therefore, can be only roughly deter- 
mined, somewhat as follows: 

x. Babylonia. 

(1) From the earliest period until the time of the Dynasty o 

Babylon (c. 2000 8.c.—LagaB, Niffer). 
(2) Until the end of the dynasty of the Land of the Sea (c. 
1700 8.0.—Babylon, Sippar, Erech). 
i The Kassite period (c. 1700 8.0.—c. 1100 в.о.). : 
4) From c. 1100 3.0, until the downfall of the Babylonian 
empire (8.0. 538). 

2. Assyria. 

The artistic period may be regarded as extending from the 
9th cent. or earlier (we await the results of the German 
excavations at Aššur) until about в.о. 606. 

Though, like the art of Egypt, that of Babylonia 
comes before us only when it had attained a certain 
amount of pertection; it is, in a way, more interest- 
ing than that of Egypt, in that it shows a much 
greater variety of styles ; and the Assyrian school, 
when it comes into existence, has a distinct stamp 
of its own. We have also to distinguish, besides 
the perfect and artistic, the amateurish (which is 
sufficiently rare) and the rough and unfinished— 
generally cylinder-seals ‘dashed off’ by the hand 
of one accustomed to do such work, and probably 
to be regarded as cheap productions for the poorer 
elasses, who naturally needed things similar to 
those required by the well-to-do, though they could 
not pay the price. At all times these classes of 
religions artistic productions had existed, and 
among the perfect and artistic are now and then 
to be found things of noteworthy beauty of work- 
manship, due, doubtless, to the presence of artist- 
workmen of wonderful talent. 

1. Babylonia.—(1) Among the best of the earliest 
examples of Babylonian religious art are the very 
interesting cylinder-seals impressed upon tablets 
found at Tel-loh (Lagas) in S. Babylonia. They 
show & man and & woman, nude, the former strug- 
gling with & stag, and the latter with & bull, whilst 
two lions, whose bodies eross each other symmetric- 
ally (a common device of дозу Baby, onian en- 
carers attack the two animals at the same time. 

arious mystic emblems appear—a bat or bat- 
headed bird, an animal’s fetlock and hoof in out- 
line, and a young bull—whilst beneath the name 
of the owner are two bull-men whose bodies cross 
each other, as in the case of the lions. The wide- 
open mouth of the man, and the closed mouth and 
the large ear of the woman, suggest that we may 
have here primitive representations of the deities 
Nebo, ‘the proclaimer, and Tasmétu, his spouse, 
‘the hearer’; but the crown with points which the 
woman wears is rather against this identification, 
on account of analogies elsewhere. Concerning the 
art here revealed, a few words may be said. The 
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animal-forms, especially the heads, are good, and 
the manes of the lions are well treated, but the 
human forms are less satisfactory, the body of the 
man being thick, and the arms in both cases ab- 
normally thin. The head of the man regards the 
spectator, and, though too large, is more successful 
than that of the woman, which has the same 
defect, to which must he added the fronting eye in 
the profile face, fitting, as it were, into the some- 
what pointed nose, which makes the figure gro- 
tesque. The close-shut mouth (the line of the lips 
is invisible in the impression) and the abnormally 
large ear, taken in conjunction with the wide-open 
mouth of the man, shows that the design has a 
deeper meaning than appears at first sight. This 
seal belonged to En-gal-gala, the superintendent of 
the women's house during the reigns of Lugalanda 
and Uru-ka-gina, abont B.C. 4500.* 

Scenes similar to this are common, though no 
woman is shown as one of those struggling with 
the animals. From the same site, Tel-loh, the de 
Sarzec expedition obtained a very fine seal show- 
ing a bearded man struggling with a bull, and a 
bearded and crowned personage struggling with a 
lion. These animals cross each other like the lions 
in the other design, and the bull-men beneath the 
inscription of En-gal-gala’s cylinder are replaced 
by two human-headed bulls, one of which is held 
by a nude hearded man, a bird, probably intended 
for an eagle, occupying the space between them. 
If the short inscription Nin-in or Ni-in, close to the 
crowned personage, refers to him, it probably repre- 
sents the ancient deified king Ninus, who, with 
Semiramis, is said by Diodorus (ii. 8, 6) to have 
been represented on the walls of Babylon in 
enamelled brick, hunting the leopard and the 
lon.f The objects here described suggest that 
there was not only a legend referring to the god- 
dess Nina, patron of Nina on the Euphrates and 
of Nineveh in Assyria, but also a male deity of 
similar name. Semitic influence, with its venera- 
tion for the male, is probably the eause of the 
substitution of the male deity for the hearing but 
silent female. 

The occurrence of these early designs on eylinder- 
seals reminds us of an important fact in connexion 
with Babylonian art, namely, that in Babylonia 
there is neither building-stone nor even blocks in 
any number suitable for sculpture either in relief 
or in the round. 1% is therefore not impossible 
that the earliest works of art were primitive 
attempts at engraving, first as charms, and after- 
wards as charms and seals combined, on the cylin- 
drical beads which were for many centuries the 
favourite form of seal in Babylonia and Assyria, 
and which afterwards travelled to the extreme 
west of Asia and Egypt. 

Presenting a large surface in a small space, these 
eylinder-seals became suitable for all kinds of 

ictures, and we find engraved thereon the Baby- 

onian idea of several of the legends with which we 
have become familiar from the tablets. Thus it 
happens that, in a scene showing a nude bearded 
figure struggling with & bull which is being also 
attacked by a lion, we see a representation of a 
boat and a personage within rowing,§ which is 
generally supposed to show the Babylonian Noah 
in the ark. Several copies exist also of that ex- 
ceedingly interesting scene which shows Etanna 
riding in the air upon an eagle, whilst people on 
the earth below interrupt their daily work to gaze 

* See the Amherst Tablets, vol. i. p. 9. The woman’s crown 
appeare in the reproduction published by M. N. de Likhatscheff, 
St. Petersburg, 1907. 

1 E. de Sarzec, Découvertes en Chaldée, pl. 30, 5b. 

1 Fragments of enamelled brick with portions ot what ap- 
peared to he fahulous animals, and white inecriptione on a blue 
ground, were found at Babylon hy Rassam. See also Delitzsch, 

m Lande des einstigen Paradieses, pp. 34-38. 

§ Smith, Chaldean Genesis. 


upon them.* Another noteworthy example is 
well known as a possible Babylonian picture of 
the Fall It shows two personages seated one 
on each side of a palm-tree bearing fruit, and 
stretching forth their hands as if about to grasp 
it, whilst behind the figure apparently represent- 
ing the woman a wavy serpent raises himself. 
The work is rongh, but implies some technical 
skill. t 

Noteworthy are the early engravers’ attempta to 
cope with the scene representing the overthrow of 
the dragon Tiamat by Merodach. The best is one 
figured by Hayes Ward, in which the head of the 
Babylonian pantheon is seen striding or running 
along Tiamat’s wavy body, and thrusting his weapon 
into her mouth as she turns her horned head 
towards him. Two of Merodach’s helpers seem to 
follow behind. Another picture of the same, which 
is apparently of late date and Assyrian workman- 
ship, shows the dragon with a long and straight, 
but apparently scaly, body, erecting herself at an 
angle where the feet spring forth. She does not 
turn her head towards him, and the god attacks 
her with thunderbolts, striding along on her body 
behind, followed by two of his helpers.t Other 
scenes, possibly from legends, occur, but have not 
as yet been identified. Thus a cylinder-seal in 
two divisions shows, on the right, a deity (the sun- 
god) dividing food, of which the owner of the seal, 
standing before him, seems to partake ; and on the 
left another deity bending down а tall thin tree 
apparently to conceal a goddess and a (? child-) 
deity coming forth from its trunk (cf. the classical 
story of Adonis (Ovid, Metam. х.]). АП the figures 
on this cylinder-seal (except that of the owner) 
wear the horned hat indicating divinity.§ 

The design in the right-hand division, which 
shows the owner of the cylinder before the god 
whom he worshipped, is probably, in its various 
forms, the commonest found, especially in the 
period preceding 2000 B.c. The deity is gener- 
ally seated, and often holds a cup in his right hand. 
Before him is sometimes a vase, and the worshipper 
(the owner of the seal) is led into his presence by a 
divine personage.|| A divine attendant sometimes 
brings up the rear.$ The worshipper is generally 
bare-headed and clean-shaven, the latter peculiarity 
probably indicating his pussy office.** Variants 
of this oft-repeated design are found ; one, which is 
regarded as exceedingly ancient, is a fragment of 
a bas-relief tt showing a seated deity holding a cup 
in his right hand, and wearing on his head a hat 
with two horns, one at the front and the other at 
the back, instead of one or more on each side, as 
in the later designs. The work is rough and 
primitive, the artist having apparently found his 
material not altogether satisfactory (it is a cal- 
careous limestone, probably of sufficient hardness 
to make its working difficult). 


* E. de Sarzec, Découvertes en Chaldée, pl. 30 bis, No. 18; 
Cylinder-Seals in the Possession of Sir Henry Peck, 1890 (plate, 


o. 18). 

t Smith, Chaldean Genesis. 

1 L. W. King, Babylonian Religion, p. 102. р 
§ Découvertes en Chaldée, pl. 30 bts, 17b. It ie not exactly 
known why the Bahyloni&ne and Assyrians represented their 
deities wearing horned hats. 1n the primitive design described 
above (p. 833), the demoneor|bull-men have horns placed directly 
upon their heads. Perhaps this ie an artiet’a device to show 
wie: among the figures in the picture, are gode and who are 
men, juat as the etar placed before the namee of deities in the 
inscriptione ін not an indication that all the deities are stare 
(thongh eome of them were so regarded), hut eimply means 
that the gods helonged to the place where the etars are, namely, 
the heavens. ч 

|| Numerous representatione of this kind will he found in the 
Amherst Tablets, vol. i. pp. 40, 63, 83, 141, 168, 196, etc. 

«| Ib. pp. 80, 170. 

** A very fine bnt fragmentary relief, showing Gudea (с. 2500 
B.0.) brought hefore his gd by two introdncers, is given in 
Meyera Sumerien und Semiten in Babylonien (Königliche 
Preuss. Akad. der Wissenschaften, 1906), pl. vii. 

tt Découvertes en Chaldée, pl. 1, No. 1. 
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The deities at this period are represented wear- 
ing mantles which recall, in a measure, the Roman 
cloak wound round the body, and thrown over the 
left shoulder, leaving the right shoulder and arm 
bare. These garments seem sometimes to be re- 
presented as made of the skin of some animal, 
such as the goat (which seems to have been a 
sacred animal), sewn together in long strips giving 
the appearance of flounces. This costume distin- 

ishes divine personages, or those who claimed 

ivine kinship. A squat little figure in alabaster, 
standing with folded arms, and wearing a dress of 
this kind, the head bound round with a fillet cross- 
ing behind the long carefully-arranged hair,* may 
be a, divinity, or the priest of a god. 

It is noteworthy that though, in the archaic 
fragment above described t and on the cylinder- 
seals, the deities are represented in profile, in has- 
reliefs of somewhat later date they are often shown 
front-face. Whether front- or side-face, however, 
the horns on their hats, which vary from two to 
eight in number, are shown ав if the front of the 
head-dress were towards the spectator. Goddesses 
are shown dressed similarly to the gods, in horned 
hat and robe of skin, but the right shoulder is 
covered as well as the left. One small fragment § 
shows a goddess wearing a hat with a single horn 
on each side. Her hair descends in graceful curves 
upon her shoulders, necklaces adorn her neck, upon 
E is also & triple row of beaded work which 
disappears beneath the low-cut neck of her goat- 
Skin robe, over which, from each shoulder, descends 
a headed stole. She holds in her hands a vase 
from which flows a twofold stream of living water. 
Here we have something really good and artistic— 
almost esthetic. The work is so dignified, the 
idea intended to be conveyed (that of a heneficent 
goddess bearing the water of life) so well expressed, 
that the spectator realizes that he has before him 
the work of a People who knew what they wished 
to express, and had skill to express it. 

After that, the picture of a god,|| apparently of 
the same period, is disappointing, though even 
this has its excellences, Its shortcomings are pro- 
bably due mainly to the damage which the stone 
has received. А deity, front-face, bearded, and 
holding what seems to be a staff or symbol, is 
seated on a low-armed chair with a high and 
slightly bent hack. He wears the usual robe of 
skin, and hair falling upon his shoulders. In spite 
of the damage to the stone, the dignity of the face 
is striking. Reliefs in terra-cotta, apparently pro- 
duced from moulds, also occur. x very good 
example T shows a male figure nearly nude, wear- 
ing a horned hat, and plaited hair descending to 
each side of his longish beard, where it ends in two 
tightly-arranged curls. 

The bronzes, though not numerous, are excellent 
of their kind. They represent canephoroi (priestly 
rulers as bearers of gifts to the temple), human 
figures and seated bulls, on a kind of tang for in- 
sertion in a socket, and the well-known kneeling 
figures in horned hats holding inscribed cones 
(regarded by some as the god with the fire-stick). 
They are of the nature of votive statuettes,*" and 
were used as the bearers of stone inscriptions 
detailing the building of temples. 

(2) With the advent of Semitic influence (c. 2100 
B.C.) there is a change in the representation of 
certain of the deities. The horned hats and the 
skin rohes are found, but, in the case of what may 
be regarded as the warrior-gods, short tunics and 
thick-brimmed hats appear, and the deity grasps 

* Découvertes, pl. 1 ter, No. 8. 

t Ib. pl. 1, No. 1. 

1 Ib. pt. 25, No. 5, is an interesting example of this. 

$ Ib. pl. 8 bis. 
| Jb. pl. 22, No. b. q Ib. pl. 89, No. 8. 
** Ib. pl. 5 bis, 1a, 15, 1с; and pl. 28. 


in his right hand a short weapon, held close against 
the body. ‘The heard also spreads over the breast. 
Sometimes the thick-brimmed hat is combined 
with the long flounced robe of skin. The cylinder- 
seals of this period are often very finely engraved, 
especially those of hematite. The bas-reliefs follow 
the style of the cylinder-seals, but seem to keep 
more to the old costumes. A very good specimen 
of the lapidary art of this period is the representa- 
tion of Hammurabi before the sun-god шай, at 
the top of that king's Codeof Laws.* Hammurabi 
has flowing robes reaching to his feet, and a thick- 
brimmed hat. His right shoulder is bare, and his 
hand is raised as if addressing the deity. The 
sun-god, heavily hearded, wears a flounced robe 
without any indication whatever of a hairy surface. 
Upon his head is a pointed hat, with four horns 
curving upwards in front—eight in all Wavy 
rays proceed from his shoulders. His seat has 
four superimposed recesses, such as are often found 
both in bas-reliefs and in designs on cylinder-seals. 
His right shoulder is bare, and in his hand he holds 
a staff and a ring, emblematic of his endless course 
and his authority as judge of the world. The 
work is good and well finished, but wanting in 
lightness and detail. The bronzes of this period 
seem to have maintained the excellence which 
those of the preceding period show. One, pro- 
bably now in private hands, is a good reproduc- 
tion, in the round, of one of those divine attend- 
ants so often shown in the cylinder-seals as a 
graceful female figure in à horned hat and wearing 
a robe of skin, holding up her hands with the 
palms facing each other. When the deity and the 
owner of the seal are absent, these attendants 
are sometimes shown in the same attitude of 
adoration before the divine name contained in the 
inscription. 

(3) In the Kassite period we meet with another 
style for the cylinder-seals, the work being exceed- 
ingly plain and fiat, and wanting detail. The 
designs are, moreover, confined to single figures, 
either sitting or standing, and accompanied by 
some emblem—a cross, one or more birds, ete. ; 
and in one case even a Ну, suggesting that the 
deity may have been the Babylonian Beelzebub. 
These designs probably form the transition to the 
later Babylonian style of art, in which the robes 
are likewise very plain; but the work, which seems 
to fall off somewhat during the Kassite period, 
later assumes remarkable саас and finish. 

It is to the Kassite period mainly, however, that 
the houndary-stones which have come down to us 
belong. These objects (generally inscrihed with 
grants of land) are sculptured with ‘the signs of 
the gods’ as a protection against the wrongful 
alteration of the boundary or changing the con- 
ditions of the deed, etc. Those found by the de 
Morgan expedition at Susa | are of special value, 
as they have sometimes short inscriptions which 
enable the signs upon them to be identitied. The 
sun is represented by a disc having a flaming star 
within ; the moon by a crescent; Venus by a star; 
Nusku (*the light of fire") by à lamp; Gula, god- 
dess of healing, by a female figure in horned hat 
and robe of skin, etc. We see on them also the 
fish-goat, the scorpion, and the hull emblematic of 
Addu (Hadad). Тһе signs vary on each stone, and 
the work is seldom really well finished, that of 
Nebuchadrezzar 1. in the British Museum being 
in all probability the finest specimen.t 

(4) БОША Sly early in the latest period (c. 900 
B.C.) comes that magnificent specimen of Baby- 
lonian art, the sun-god stone, found beneath the 


* Délégation en Perse, Mémoires, vol. iv. pl. 3. 

t Ib. vois. i. and vii. 

і Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, vol. v. pl 57; 
British Museum Guide to the Bab. and Assyr. Antíqs. pl. xi. 
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payement of the temple of the sun at Abu-habbah 


y Mr. H. Rassam. It shows a design derived 
from the early cylinder-seals. The sun-god sits in 
his shrine, wearing horned hat, robes of skin, and 
long beard. In his right hand he grasps his staff 
of justice and the eirclet of his everlasting course. 
At the top of the shrine two little figures, personi- 
fying righteousness and justice, guide with cords 
the great disc of the sun erected on the table 
below. A divine personage leads Nabt-4bla-iddina, 
the king who had the stone sculptured, into the 
presence of the god, and a divine attendant in the 
usual attitude of veneration follows behind. The 
ground consists of wavy lines (the waters above 
the firmament) with stars below, pointing to the 

robability that the scene is laid in heaven. The 
figures are a little too broad, but the work is excel- 
lent, and may be regarded as maintaining all the 
traditions of Babylonian art.* 

Figures of deities during this late period are 
rare, but there is evidence in the antiquities found 
that they did exist. On the eylinder-seals emblems 
similar to those found on the boundary-stones of 
the preceding period often take their place, such as 
the sun's dise and the moon's erescent mounted on 
a tall object set on square corniced and panelled 
plinths. A burly clean-shaven priest stands before 
the emblems in an attitude of adoration. The fish- 
goat and other deities copied from the boundary- 
stones also appear. 

2. Assyria.—But it is Assyria, from about B.C. 
885, that furnishes us with the greatest wealth 
of material for the study of Assyro-Babylonian 
religious art. In the sculptures of that date (time 
of A&&ur-nasir-Apli) the king is represented as the 
great high priest. Assyria being a country possess- 
Ing stone, the sculptors were not dependent on 
such chance fragments as they could get, and 
magnificent bas-reliefs indicate what her artists 
were capable of. The examples from Nimrüd 
(Calah) show us the king, clothed in garments splen- 
didly embroidered with representations of all kinds 
of mystic emblems and ceremonies, t himself engaged 
in ceremonial acts, surrounded by his eunuchs 
and drinking from the sacred cup, while winged 
genii offer him the divine pine-cone, or something 
of similar shape. In other sculptures we see him 
worshipping before the sacred tree, above which 
hovers the winged dise representing Assur, the 
chief god of the Assyrians.t Familiar to all are 
the reliefs showing the adoration of the sacred 
tree,§ and the winged figures carrying offerings 
of flowers and young animals. n admirable 
example of religions art is the sculpture from 
the entrance of the temple of Ninip, represent- 
ing the expulsion of the dragon of evil from the 
building, which was repeated on the other side of 
the doorway.1 Ав a testimony to the divine 
status of the king we have the image of Aššur- 
nasir-4pli on an arch-headed monolith, and the 
sacrificial altar which stood before it at the 
entrance to the temple.** Though the figures are 
too thick-set, the work is excellently finished, and 
the details carefully indicated. This applies also 
to the winged bulls and lions of this reign, though 
they are wanting in vigour.tt The effect is 
somewhat marred by the long inscriptions which 
are carved across the sculptured work of this 
reign. 

* Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, vol. v. pl. 60; 
TSBA, vol. viii. plate between pp. 164-165. 

f Layard's Monuments of Nineveh, 1st series, pl. 6, 8, 9, 43 ff. 


і For various forms of this see G. Rawlinson's Ancient 
AMonarchies, vol. ii. pp. 239-933. 
$ Layard's Monuments, 1st series, pl. 7, 7а, 25 (king adoring). 
{ Ib. pl. 34, 35, 37, 38, 39. 
9 Ib., 2nd series, pl. 5, and Nineveh and Babylon, plate, p. 851. 
** See Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon, plate, p. 351. 
tt S e Monuments, 1st series, pL 3, 4, 42 (with human 
arms). 


Based upon these or similar models are also the 
religious pulpes of Tiglath-pileser ш., Sargon, 
Sennacherib, Esarhaddon, and Aššur-banî-âpli; but 
though they belong to the same school, the improve- 
ment in style can easily be traced, until we reach 
the delicate perfection of many of the sculptures 
of the last-named. Whilst the sculptures of Assur- 
nasir-Apli Sur us the Assyrian idea of the sea-god 
Ea (Syneel. Chron. 98; Euseb. Chron. 5,8), who 
was clothed with a fish’s skin,* Dagon, according to 
a sculpture of Sargon from Khorsabad, was shown 
as а deity with a horned hat, carefully-curled hair 
and beard, and a close garment reaching to his 
waist, where the scaly lower part, ending in a fish’s 
tail, begins t (cf. 1S 54[‘ the amot] Dagon, AVm 
‘the fishy part’). Noteworthy, though clumsy, are 
the statues of Nebo standing in what is regarded 
as an attitude of meditation. Ор a cylinder-seal, 
apparently of the time of ASSur-banf-apli, and 
bearing & dedication to Nebo, is shown a divine 
figure holding two winged bulls by one foreleg, 
whilst they incline their heads gracefully towards 
him. If this be Nebo, and the design have a sym- 
bolical meaning, it may typify the power of the 
wise to overcome the strong.§ Turning to the 
bas-reliefs ої Aššur-banî-âpl, we may note the 
scene where, to the sound of zithers, the lions 
which the king has killed in the chase are brought 
home, and before a sacred emblem and a table with 
viands he pours out an offering of wine over the 
beasts lying on the ground.| This is in the best 
Assyrian style; the figures of Aššur-bant-4pli T 
and his brother of Babylon as basket-bearer at the 
restoration of the temple Ê-zida there, though 
good, fall somewhat short of the sacrificial scene. 

Whether it is votaries or ministering spirits in 
the form of Ištar or of Mah (Merodach's spouse as 
she who presided over births) who are represented 
by As&ur-nasir-ápli as making offerings before the 
sacred tree,** is uncertain—probably the latter. 
Ištar is apparently represented on a cylinder of the 
British Museum as а goddess in warlike guise, 
armed with bow and arrows, and standing upon a 
lion, which turns its head to lick her feet. A 
eunuch-priest stands before her, and the design is 
completed with the palm-tree and rearing goats 
whose bodies cross symmetrically. It is a gem of 
Assyrian religious art.tt 

The sculptors of that time likewise give us an 
idea of the spirits, evil and otherwise, in whom the 
Assyrians believed. Besides the four-winged genii, 
demons with snarling lion-heads, ass’s ears, and 
eagle’s claws, areshown. Sometimes they threaten 
each other with dagger and mace,tt at other times 
they raise their weapon menacingly against a per- 
son unseen. But they are powerless in conse- 
quence of tbe protecting spirit in the form of a 
man in front, who with mystie sign casts an un- 
seen spell. In some cases there is also a bearded 
and ringleted spear-bearer behind, similar to the 
nude figures on the Babylonia cylinder-seals of B.C. 
2500, showing how long these things persisted. 

No artistic remains from Assyria later than the 
reign of A&&ur-bani-Apli are known. 

There is hardly any doubt that the high level of 
Assyro-Babylonian artis due to the deep religious 
feeling of the two nations. Their sincerity is re- 


* Rawlinson's Monarchies, vol. i. p. 167; British Museum 
Guide, pl. iv. 

t Botta, Honuments de Ninive, pl. 32-34. 

1 Bible Reader? Manual (W. Collins Sons & Co.), pl. 6. —— 

$ Perrot and Chipiez, Histoire de l'art dans l'antiquité, 
* Chaldée,' p. 673. В 

|| Rawlinson's Monarchies, vol. ii. р. 134. / 

9 British Museum Guide to the Babylonian and Assyrian 
Antiquities, pl. xiii. 

** Layard’s Monuments, Ist series, pl. 7. 

tt The OT in the Light of the Records of Assyria and Baby 
lonia (S.P.C.K.), p iii. No. 2. қ 

tt Rawlinson's Monarchies, vol ii. p. 266. 
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flected in their work, which, if the nations pro- 
ducing it had continued to exist, might have 
attained a perfection which would have rivalled 
even the art of Greece and Rome. How far the 
influence of their art extended, it is difficult to say. 
Connexion with that of Phoenicia may be traced, 
the most striking instance being Esarhaddon's 
clay seal (referred to on p. 884). 
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[A amaher of the pictures from Botta and Layard are given 
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ART (Buddhist)—See artt. on BURMA AND 
ASSAM (Buddhism in), INDIAN BUDDHISM, JAVA, 
SIAM, and art. TEMPLES. 


ART (Celtic). — The article * ART (Christian)! is 
designed to bring into view the various forms in 
which art in the modern era has been made the 
expression of religious feeling. Special attention 
is there given to that phase of Christian art in 
which there is little or nothing of the representa- 
tive element, but on the other hand a lavish dis- 
play of taste and skill and care, all consecrated to 
the production of a worthy offering of beauty for 
the service of religion. Celtic art represents this 
form of artistic expression perhaps more perfectly 
than the art of any other time or people, and this 
is one of the reasons why it here receives a special 
treatment. The spirit of monastic craftsmanship, 
in all its single-minded devotedness, is nowhere 
seen in such purity as in the ornamentation of 
Celtic manuscripts, or the exquisite ecclesiastical 
metal-work that had its home in the Ireland of the 
early Middle Ages. 

Definition and scope.—By Celtic art is meant, of 
course, Celtic ecclesiastical art,* and this is related 
to Christian art in general just as Celtic Chris- 
tianity is related to the whole religious system of 
the West. In each case we have to deal with a 
distinct province, the characteristic features of 
which are the outcome of special historical and 
geographical conditions. The Celtic religious area 
was practican un-Romanized, and it differs in 
this from all the other regions of Western Chris- 
tendom. Part of the area lay entirely outside the 
Roman Empire, and other parts were enly dubi- 
ously within it, while, on the other hand, after the 
area had received Christianity, it developed its 
church life and institutions in complete independ- 
ence of the Roman ecclesiastical system. In like 
manner, the art of this same area differs from 
Christian art in general in that it is far less de- 
pendent on Roman tradition and models. Some 
of the forms of ornament which the Celtie Chris- 
tians employed in the service of the Church were 
drawn, not from the familiar répertoire of classical 
motives developed and used by the Mediterranean 
peoples, but from a stock of forms of hoary an- 
tiquity that existed in Central and Northern 
Europe from a time before the beginning of dis- 
tinctive classical culture in Greece and Italy. In 
counexion, therefore, with Celticart, we are brought 
into contact with fresh and interesting artistic 
motives that we hardly meet with elsewhere in 
the wide domain of Christian art in general. 

A word may he said on the local settiog of Celtic church life, 
aad of the art which was its outcome and its adornment. At 
the time of the introductioa of Chrietianity the Celtic peoples 
in Eastern and Central Europe had yielded place to tribes of 
Teutonic descent, hut they were still in розвезвіоо in Gaul and 
1а the British Isles, where they had developed, ou Central 
European traditions, some elahorate and beautiful forms of 


decorative art. The conquest of Gaul and of Britain up to the 
Forth and Clyde Romsnized to & considerahle extent these 





* For pre-Christian Celtic art see CzLTIO RELIeION. 


Celtio lands. Chrietiantty was probably introduced into Gaul, 
not from Rome or from Italy, but from Greek-speaking lands 
in the wake of Maseiliote or Narhonoese commerce, aod spread 
theoce lato the isles of Britain at a time and by agencies that 
cannot aow be clearly determined. That the Gallic Church 
was the mother Church of those in Great Britain and Ireland is 
sufficiently established ; and, во far as all these lands were 
included in the Empire, the Romaa municipal and provincial 
system furnished the Church with a ready-made framework for 
Its organizatioa—an organization which we know existed in 
Britaia on Gallic lines ae early as tha beginning of the 4th 
century. This Gallo-Britieh Cburch, however, pnehed ite mis- 
sioaary activity into regions entirely ontside or only oominally 
withia the limits of the Empire, and here there were no effect- 
ive Romaa institutions to provide this framework. Church 
orgauizatioa here, во far as it existed, was quite different from 
what it was in Romanized lands. It was aot territorial or 
civic, bnt trihal and personal; that is to say, the hishop, the 
chief ecclesiaetical fnactionary, was not hishop of a Roman 
civitas, i.e. а town with its surrounding district, hut of a tribe, 
and was largely dependent on the personal snpport of the trihal 
chieftain. la other respects also the differences were equally 
marked. 

Represeatatives of this miasioaary activity were Ninian, who 
looked to St. Martin of Tours as hia exemplar, and soon after 
A.D. 400 evangelized the Southern Picts of Scotland ; later oa, 
Keatigera, who labonred in Strathclyde and Walea; and, most 
importaat of all, Patrick, who, a little later than Ninian and a 
century before Keatigern, stamped the impress of hia per- 
sonality so deeply oa Ireland that he has remained ever since 
the patron ssint of the island. We cao gather from Patrick's 
own writings that Gaul, where he had received instruction and 
orders, houaded hie ecclesiastical horizon, and he was clearly a 
missioner of the same type as the others just meationed, who 
was working independeatly on the lines laid dowo hy the social 
conditions of non-Romanized Celtic lands. Under the guid- 
ance of these single-minded ev&ogelists, Celtic Christianity ia 
these lands waa free to evolve sad maintsio its own special 
ecclesiastical character, &nd this was especially the case in 
Ireland. 

Thia exceptional character which attaches to the outward 
apparatus of Christisoity in Ireland was further emphasized by 
the fact that after the jel&od had received the new religion it 
was cut off from the rest of Christendom for & century and & 
half hy the Saxon coaquest of England, which interposed & 
harrier of paganism betweea the Christian Weet generally and 
this outlying province. Direct intercourse hetween Gaul or 
Spaiu and Ireland, which had existed from early times, was 
aleo checked owing to the political convulsions due to the 
Gothic and Fraakish invasions. Hence it came ahout io certain 
ecclesiastical matters that, while changes were worked out ia 
Western Christendom generally, Ireland, ia this way isolated, 
preserved her more primitive forma, aome of which had oace 
heen common to all provinces of the Church alike. 

One of these forms, which had oace been common hut after- 
wards became conspicuous for its singularity, waa the moaaatio 
settlement coasisting in a number of separate cells aad of small 
churches or oratories.  Thie was everywhere in Christeadom 
the earliest form of the monastery, hecause the hermit’s cell 
soswered to the primal impulse in the votary’s mind of retire- 
ment from the world. The reputation for saactity of the first 
recluse drew others about him, and во a community of consider- 
able aize might he formed, numbering possihly, as Bede tells us 
of the British monastery at Baogor near Chester on the Dee, ав 
many ав two thousand souls. The members of such в com- 
munity, whether few or many, lived beside each other hut not 
together. The arrangements for life ia common, which English 
snd Coatinental ruined monasteries have made so familiar to 
us—the cloistered court, the commoa refectory and sleeping. 
room—were all abseat. These were Beaedictiae features, and 
did not come into use till the 6th or 7th cent., from which time 
onwards they were gradually iatroduced all over the Roman- 
ized West. Eastero Christendom, which Benedictinism hardly 
affected, aad the Celtic regions outside the Empire, or on its 
aorth-weatern border, remained faithful to the older system. | 

Monastery the home of ecclesiastical art.—Celtic 
monasteries of the kind indicated existed not only 
in Ireland but in Scotland, in Wales, and in other 
parts; but it is in the first-named country that 
they have left the clearest monumental evidence 
of their character. Even as early as the time of 
Patrick—the first half of the 5th cent.—lIrish men 
and women were devoting themselves with ardour 
to the religious life, and the sites of ancient settle- 
ments are almost innumerable. Those in the 
remoter and less accessible regions, such as 
the islands and rocky headlands of the indented 
western coast, are, as a rule, the best preserved, 
and we may take as an example the settlement on 
the most retired spot of all, the rock of Skellig 
Michael, an isolated peak ahout 10 miles out in 
the Atlantic, off the coast of Kerry. Here, at the 
height of some six hundred feet above the sea, we 
find on a terrace, sustained hy a magnificent re- 


taining wall of dry, i.e. uncemented, stone-work, 
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half a dozen or so of hermits' cells and two or three 
tiny oratories used for service and private prayer. 
The cells, and all other structures except one of 
the oratories, are constructed of the same dry 
stone-work, and according to methods that carr 
us back directly to pagan times. "The terrace wall 
is of precisely the same construction as the vast 
ramparts that form the successive enceintes round 
the stone forts of unknown date and origin on the 
headlands and islands of Galway or Kerry. The 
cells are round or oval in plan, and are of a bee- 
hive form, the layers of flat stones of which they 
are composed gradually narrowing their circles till 
a dome-like finish terminates the whole, an open- 
ing being left at the summit for the egress of 
smoke. This method of construction also is pagan, 
and may be found in the central stone chambers of 
the great pre-historic burial tumuli at Newgrange, 
Dowth, and other places beside the Boyne. That 
the cells on Skellig Michael are Christian is proved 
by the fact that over one of the doorways white 

uartz stones have been set in the form of a cross. 

he smallest of the little oratories is one of the 
most interesting of early Christian structures. Its 
interior length is only about eight feet, and it has 
a door at one end and a window over the altar at 
the other end, which is turned towards the east. 
The construction is similar to that of the cells, but 
the plan is rectangular, and the walls are made to 
converge till they meet іп a ridge at the top. Тһе 
little oratory stands apart from the rest of the 
structures of the settlement, on a jutting corner of 
the terraced platform, and we may well fancy it a 
place where the worshipper might tarry awhile 
and meditate, in this almost inaccessible eyrie be- 
tween sea and sky. 

Such meditations availed much for Christendom at large, for 
these Irish hermit monks were at the same time the most 
indefatigahle of missionaries. That passion for solitude which 
drew the Celtic Christians away from the world was only one 
of the tendencies in their emotional piety, and is halanced hy 
quite the opposite passion for wandering and svangelistic 
enterprise. To carry on this work effectively they seem to 
have needed to suhmit themselves from time to time to certain 
spiritual influences, which should act on their inner nature and 
charge them as it were with an electric force that radiated 
with irresistihle potency when they journeyed forth as mis- 
sioners. It was in places of solitude and retirement, like 
Skellig Michael, that the firs was kindled and fanned till it 
burst into the proselytizing fervour of a Columba, aa Aidan, a 
Columhanus. We are hers at the source of a stream of Chris- 
tian influence that flowed with heneficent effect over all the 
land of Britain and far across the Continent of Europe. Ireland 
gave Columha to Scotland, Scotland Aidan to Northumbria, 
and from Northumhriao Lindisfarne proceeded the effectiva 
conversion of the Angles, while some of the greater Continental 


centres of the religious life looked to Celtic missionary saints as 
their founders. 


The foregoing details are germane to the pur- 
pose of this article, for we have to note that the 
arrangement and the life of the Celtic monastery 
had great influence on the forms and sesthetic 
character of Celtic ecclesiastical art. It is not 
pretended here that all the artistic activity of the 
early medieval period was centred in the monas- 
tery. The monastic craftsman plays a predomi- 
nant pert in the artistic history of the time, but 
he had no monopoly. Among the northern peoples 
in the pagan period, the fabrication and adorn- 
ment of weapons, implements, and objects of per- 
sonal wear, gave employment to artistic workmen 
whose skill and taste are in their way unsurpassed, 
and there is no reason to believe that the intro- 
duction of Christianity broke this tradition. In 
Ireland the Tara brooch, in Scotland the Hunter- 
ston brooch, dating about the 8th cent., are pieces 
of secular art, and we need not credit them to the 
monks. Оп the other hand, as the mediæval 
period advanced, sacred art undoubtedly prepon- 

erated over secular, and sacred art was specially 
eultivated in the cloister. In time, as Mr. Romilly 
Allen has remarked (Celtic Art in Pagan and Chris- 
tian Times, 1904, p. 171), ‘The priest took the 
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place of the warrior as the patron of the fine arts, 
and monopolized all the available time of the 
metal-worker and enameller in making beautiful 
vessels for the service of the Church.’ In periods 
of political unrest, such as on the Continent fol- 
lowed the breaking up of the Roman provincial 
administration, the convent offered conditions more 
favourable to artistic activity than were to be 
found outside, while certain forms of art in great 
demand at the time, such as the writing and 
adornment of books, were practically in the hands 
of the religious. The Celtic monastery may accord- 
ingly be regarded as the home of almost all the 
artistic production of the time that had an ecclesi- 
astical purpose, and it will lend force to this state- 
ment to quote the nearly contemporary record as 
to the making and putting forth of one striking 
monument of Celtic art, the so-called Gospels of 
Lindisfarne or of St. Cuthbert, a manuscript 
dating from the end of the 7th or beginning of 
the 8th cent., and now one of the treasures of the 
British Museum. In an Anglo-Saxon colophon of 
the 10th cent. appended to St. John’s Gospel, we 
are told that ‘Eadfrith, bishop over the church 
of Lindisfarne, wrote this book in honour of God 
and St. Cuthbert, and all the company of saints in 
the Island ; and Ethelwald, bishop of Lindisfarne, 
made an outer case and adorned it, as he was well 
able, and Billfrith the anchorite, he wrought the 
metal-work of the ornaments on the outside 
thereof, and decked it with gold and with gems.’ 
The fact that Billfrith is called the anchorite (‘se 
onera!) shows that fine metal-work with the setting 
of gems was carried on by the solitary recluse in 
his cell. The extreme minuteness and elaboration 
of this is, in fact, just what we should expect in 
work executed under these conditions; and this 
applies with even greater force to the manuscripts, 
wherein ingenious planning of ornamental schemes 
and faultless execution of multitudinous convo- 
luted detail must have made the lonely hours pass 
lightly away. 

Celtic К солы ы art in general was of a kind 
that could be carried out single-handed and in 
small interiors. Work that needed the co-opera- 
tion of many hands and large spaces was little in 
vogue. Іп the Benedictine monasteries of the 
Continent the dominant art was architecture, and 
vast buildings for the accommodation of communi- 
ties were devised, planned, and sometimes actually 
achieved by the inmates in person. Romanesque 
architecture is in the main monastic, and the great 
abbey church is its crowning achievement. In 
Ireland and other Celtic areas early conventual 
buildings were, as has been seen, smaller and 
simpler; and though they may possess great con- 
structive interest, little pains have been taken 
with their ornamentation. From the traditional 
dry-stone building, illustrated on Skellig Michael, 
there were evolved on the one hand certain striking 
features in the framing of openings, etc., and on 
the other some interesting forms of vault construc- 
tion. The single-celled oratory was enlarged by 
the addition of a second cell, also rectangular, 
forming when smaller than the first a preshytery 
or chancel, and when larger a nave: and this type 
of church plan, differing from the type with apsidal 
termination which belonged to the Roman tradi- 
tion, appears in England after its conversion by 
the Celtic evangelists, who may thus have con- 
tributed towards the establishment of our insular 
preference for square-ended churches. The most 
striking peculiarity of Celtic church architecture 
in early medieval times is the detached round 
tower, abundant in Erin, though represented by 
only a few stray examples in other parts of these 
islands. These towers are always connected with 
religious establishments, and it is now acknow- 
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ledged that they were primarily designed as towers 
of refuge, though also employed as belfries. The 
dangers against which they fnrnished temporary 
security were the Viking inroads with which from 
the beginning of the 9th cent. onwards the country 
was scourged. It is stated by Miss Stokes in her 
Early Christian Art in Ireland (ii. 57), that, in the 
entries in the Irish annals, 

‘regarding tha attacke of tha Northmen from 789 to 845, it ia 
recorded that the clergy flad for aafaty into the woods . . . hut 
in the year 950, and for two canturles later, wa read of tha 
**oloiccthech," house of а ball, aa a apecial object of attack to 
the Northmen.' A record relating to Brittany (quoted tb. p. 56) 
вревка of the erection near a church in that Celtic ragion of 
a ‘littla round tower . . . wherein to depoait the ailver-plate 
and treaaure of the sama church, and protact them againat 
the sacrilegious hands of tha barbarians, should they to 
pillage it.’ 

The construction of the extant round towers bears 
out this evidence of their origin and intention, for 
in almost every instance the doorway of access to 
them is at a substantial height above the ground, 
and was accessible only by means of a ladder, which 
could be drawn up when the temporary garrison 
was housed within it. Tho interiors had wooden 
floors at different stages reached by ladders, and in 
the uppermost was the place for the bell. 

The features here described are specially bnt not 
exclusively Irish. In other Celtic regions which 
were practically outside the Empire, and to which 
the influence of the ecclesiastical Rome did not 
penetrate till a later date, we find specimens, or 
at any rate relics and traces of them. Scotland, 
especially in the north and west, is well supplied ; 
for example, the ‘Isle of the Saints,’ Eilean na 
Naoimh, not far from Mull, has a group somewhat 
similar to that on Skellig Michael; but Wales and 
Cornwall have very little to show in the way of 
structures that are prior to the Norman Conquest. 
In Ireland such structures are at once more numer- 
ous, more clearly marked, and better preserved than 
they are elsewhere. The plainness of these early 
Irish structures has ey been noticed, and is 
remarkable in a country where the arts of orna- 
ment were flourishing in the Pagan period, and 
were destined to develop for Christian service into 
forms so elaborate and beautiful. The rude stone 
building gave place to cut stone-work, and to the 
use of the arch and of lime mortar; but the same 
character of plainness prevailed till about the year 
1100, when a rich and somewhat fantastic style of 
architectural embellishment came into vogue, with 
which was soon mingled the undoubtedly Norman 
element of the chevron, or zigzag. With the de- 
velopment of this so-called Irish Romanesque, 
Celtie architecture loses that special character it 
had derived from the primitive methods of dry- 
stone construction, mat comes into line with the 
other local styles of Western Romanesque. The 
subject need not therefore be further pursued. 

i. STONE-SLABS, CROSSES, etc.—If the earlier 
Celtic masons did not carve ornament on the 
stones of their religious buildings, they made up 
for this by considerable activity in sculpture of 
another kind. The reference is to the incised or 
carved stone-slabs and crosses, & monumental form 
of Celtic art represented by abundant examples in 
all the Celtic and also in the Teutonized parts of 
the British isles. No complete comparative survey 
has yet been made of the whole body of monuments, 
but there exist monographs on the various groups, 
the most complete and elaborate of which is the 
ponderous volume issued in 1903 by the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland under the title, The Early 
Christian Monuments of Scotland. The subject is 
a very large one, for the monuments in question in 
the Scottish area alone number about five hundred, 
and it can, of course, only be touched on here. 

In the matter of distribution, we may distinguish 
the following provinces in which the monnments 


occur in groups large or small. (1) Southern, 
eastern, and midland England. The monuments 
here are sporadic, and some regions are bare of 
examples, though in other parts, such as Derby- 
shire, they are well represented. (2) North-eastern 
England and the same side of Scotland up to the 
Forth, the region forming the ancient kingdom 
of Northumbria. Here the monuments are very 
numerous and of great artistic merit. In point 
of art they show a combination of Celtic elements 
with those derived from classical sources, and ex- 
hibit inscriptions partly in Roman letters and 
partly in runic characters derived from Scandi- 
navia. (3) Galloway or south-western Scotland, the 
scene of the ministrations of Ninian to the southern 
Picts, represented by some interesting early monu- 
ments of a Gallo-Roman type. (4) Cumberland 
and the Isle of Man, and in part Lancashire, where 
the art of the stones betrays & Scandinavian influ- 
ence. (5) Eastern Scotland north of the Forth and 
south of the Moray Firth, known to historians as 
the ancient ‘Kingdom of the (northern) Picts.’ 
The stones here exhibit certain devices peculiar to 
this region that are for the most part unexplained, 
though probably Christian in significance, but in 
the main their art is of the Celtic type. (0) 
Central, northern, and western Scotland. where 
Celtic art prevails with a certain Scandinavian ad- 
mixture. (7) Wales, a region specially well repre- 
sented by monuments of this class, in which tha 
art is Celtic, the epigraphy partly Roman, and 
partly in ogham characters, that Is, in a native 

eltic style of writing answering to the Teutonic 
runes. (8) Cornwall and Devon, the monuments 
of which on the whole resemble those of Wales. 
(9) Ireland. This region, with parts of northern 
and western Scotland, was, as we have seen, entirely 
un-Romanized ; and here the art, with the language, 
and to some extent also the epigraphic character, 
of the inscriptions, is almost wholly Celtic. 

Of these provinces all but the frst and second 
are entirely, or, to a preponderating extent, Celtic, 
for the ‘Pictish’ element in (5), though very re- 
markable, does not affect the general character of 
the monuments. The ancient Northumbria, (2), 
was Teutonic in government and (with of course the 
admixture of older races) in population, though its 
art was preponderatingly Celtic. That this region 
was effectively Christianized by Celtic missionaries 
from Lindisfarne has already been noticed, and it 
is highly significant that one of the most important 
of all monuments in the recognized Celtic style of 
manuscript illumination was produced and orna- 
mented there by Anglian hands at a time when 
the Celtic esL. had already retired from the 
island. The existence of this datable monument, 
noticed in this article on p. 838^ (the Gospels of 
Lindisfarne or of St. Cuthbert), shows that we 
might expect the same Celtic style in other monu- 
ments of the region ; and this we accordingly find, 
mingled with other elements, in the early sculp- 
tured stones now under consideration. This may 
be fairly held to show great vitality in Celtic art, 
as well as an attractiveness for the Teutonic popu- 
lation. In view of it, it will not be surprising to 
find that the monuments scattered over ШЕ rest of 
England, (1), exhibit also a prevailing Celtic char- 
acter, which reminds us that it was influenced in 
almost every part by Celtic missionary activity. 
We are therefore justified in regarding the whole 
body of these monuments as so far Celtic that they 
cannot be excluded from any general survey of 
Celtic art. 

It is with the art of the stones, not their epi- 
graphy, that we are here concerned ; but the in- 
scriptions cannot be entirely disregarded, for they 
often айога valuable evidence of the nature and 
provenance of the monuments. The questions that 
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have to be considered concern (1) the character, (2) 
the form, (3) the ornamentation of the stones. 

I. Character.—The inscriptions show that the 
majority of them are sepulehral, and as such they 
represent a form of monument that has been in use 
since Neolithic times. At the single site of Clon- 
macnoise in Ireland, there are nearly two hundred 
of these tombstones, all inscribed, and many orna- 
mented. This religious establishment beside the 
Shannon, a place of surpassing interest, was founded 
by St. Ciaran in the middle of the 6th cent., and 
an Irish poem thus celebrates ‘the peaceful clear- 
streamed place’: 

* Ciaran's city is Cluain-mic-Nois, 


Nobles of the children of Conn 

Are under the flaggy, brown-sloped cemetery ; 

A knot, or ogbam, over each body, 

And a fair, just, ogham name.' 
Of ogham inseriptions on these stones only one has 
been known in modern times, and the rest are in 
Roman minuscules. Among the names that can 
be read upon them is that of Suibine, son of 
Maelhumai, of the latter part of the 9th cent., 
celebrated as one of the most learned Churchmen 
of his time. Inscriptions, however, also show that 
many sculptured stones were not sepulchral but 
commemorative, or devised for other purposes. 
Thus at Kells in Co. Meath there is a cross 
with the Inscriptions *'The cross of Patrick and 
Columba,’ which was erected centuries after the 
death of the saints whose names it celebrated. 
Most of the so-called ‘High Crosses’ of Ireland— 
elaborately sculptured stone monuments of the 
10th cent.—were apparently of this commemora- 
tive character. In Northumbria we know, from 
Simeon of Durham (Hist. Reg. § 36), that two 
sepulchral crosses stood at Hexham at the ex- 
tremities of the grave of Bishop Acca, who died 
in 740, but the Ruthwell Cross is shown by its 
inscription to have been a memorial of the sacrifice 
of Christ. We are told in the Life of Kentigern, 
by Joceline of Furness (late, but based on older 
materials), that the saint was accustomed to erect 
‘the triumphant standard of the cross’ to com- 
memorate any marked successes in conversion ; and 
in Wessex we have evidence (Acta Sanctorum, Jul. 
11, p. 502) that ‘the sign of the Holy Cross? was set 
up to mark a place of Christian assembly before 
the building of a church. Again, some crosses 
were terminal, that is, they defined a boundary 
by a landmark which religion made inviolable. Ап 
Irish pillar stone at Killnasaggart, Co. Armagh, 
proclaims that the place which it marked was 
under the protection of St. Peter, while one of 
the interesting early stones at Whithorn in Gallo- 
way, Ninian’s missionary centre, is inscribed ‘ The 
ыо of St. Peter,' and was evidently а boundary 
mark. 

2. Form.—Ín the matter of form, the earliest 
class of stone monuments are pillars unshaped by 
the tool, after the fashion of the pre-historic 
menhirs, and correspond to the rude stone building 
of the early Celtie Christians imherited from their 
pagan forefathers. These pillars have on them 
inscriptions in one or other of the languages and 
characters noted in the enumeration of the pro- 
vinces, and sometimes incised crosses or sacred 
monograms. These last, though in themselves, 
from the esthetic standpoint, negligible, become of 
importance as the origin of the form of the shaped 
free-standing crosses of later times. In Galloway 
there are upright pillar-stones with Latin inscrip- 
tions, and the Chi-Rho ( * ) monogram in different 
forms which are early, but probably not so early 
as the time of Ninian himself. This monogram 
appears within a circle, in which we may see a 
reminiscence of the wreath that enclosed it on the 
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original labarum, or standard of Constantine, 
described by Ensebius; and this wreath, or circle, 
hecomes later the stone ring, which in the well- 
known ‘Celtic’ form of the monumental cross is 
seen connecting the arms. The Chi-Rho monogram 
changes into the form of a eross by the addition of 
a horizontal bar across the upright stem of the 


original Rho (P), and the arms of the cross, 


though originally enclosed within the circle, come 
afterwards to protrude beyond its circumference. 
This transformation can Тө seen in progress in 
a half-developed cross at Penmon Priory in 
Anglesey. 

‘The untooled pillar-stone does not of course itself 
change directly into the free-standing cross, though 
the incised monogram it bears has influenced the 
development. The actual process was as follows: 
The pillar-stone corresponds, as we have seen, to 
the rude stone building. When this gives place to 
the construction with ent stone and cement, the 
former is similarly changed to a dressed monument, 
which may be recumbent, in the shape either of a 
flat slab, which is par excellence the Irish type as 
represented at Clonmacnoise, or of a ‘coped’ or 
‘hog-backed’ stone, such as occurs chiefly in the 
north of England, and is more probably of 
Anglian or Scandinavian than of Celtie origin; or 
else may be upright, in the form of a smoothed slab 
like a modern tombstone. The flat recumbent 
Irish slabs are adorned with incised crosses, the 
upright slabs with crosses in relief. From these 
latter were developed the free-standing crosses b 
the following stages. When a cross head containe 
within a circle is carved in relief on a slab, the 
upper part of this may be rounded off to follow the 
curve of the circle, as on а stone from Papil by 
Shetland, in the Edinburgh Museum of Antiquities. 
Next, the part of the slab below the head of the 
cross is cut in a little to correspond with the form 
of the comparatively slender shaft, and we obtain 
the shape known as the ‘ wheel cross'—a shape con- 
fined to the Isle of Man, Wales, and Cornwall. 
The background may now shrink in still further 
towards the outline of the shaft, while, by a 
contrary process, the arms of the cross are allowed 
to protrude beyond the circle which has enclosed 
them, and the final step is taken when, as it has 
been said (Romilly Allen, Celtic Art, p. 186), ‘the 
portions of the background of the cross between 
the quadrants of the ring and the arms are pierced 
right through the slab, thus giving us the “four 
hole” cross of Cornwall and the typical High Cross 
of Ireland,’ in which the outline of the stone cor- 
responds with the outline of the Cross. 

3. Ornamentation.—The subject of the orna- 
mentation of the slabs and crosses cannot be dis- 
cussed without reference to Celtic decorative art 
in general. The forms in which this expresses 
itself, apart from the carving on the stones, are 
practically confined to fine metal-work and the 
ulumination of manuscripts, for in extant speci- 
mens of the Celtic Christian period, productions in 
other materials, such as wood, ivory, or textiles, 
are so rare as to be in the meantime negligible. 
On stone, metal, and the parchment of hooks, 
Celtic artistic feeling externalized itself in elaborate 
and varied ornamental patterns, the design and 
technical execution of which have excited the 
wonder of all subsequent ages, from the time of 
Giraldus Cambrensis in the 12th cent. downwards. 
The same patterns and methods of application 
appear in ah three forms of art, and some of the 
best authorities treat the stone carving as later in 
date than the similar work in the other materials. 
It is a curious fact that certain details of the Irish 
High Crosses have no meaning in stone-work, while 
there is a technical reason for them in work in 
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metal, and this would indicate the priority of 
the latter. Again, the similarity between richly 
decorated cross-slabs, of which Scotland is the 
home, and the emblazoned pages of ornament in 
Celtic manuscripts, cannot fail to strike the observer. 
Hence it is maintained that the styles of artistic 
treatment which are in question here were first 
evolved on the pages of books or in metal, and 
then transferred to stone; and Mr. Romilly Allen 
believes (Celtic Art, p. 171) that the book-work 
was prior alike to that on metal and on stone. At 
first sight this seems contrary to natural likelihood, 
for there is much elaborate and beautiful Celtic 
metal-work of pagan date and also a certain amount 
of decorative carving in stone, whereas manuscript 
writing and illumination came in as a totally new 
form of craftsmanship with the introduction of 
Christianity. Irish experts converted to the new 
faith could continue for Christian service their 
metal-work or stone-carving, while it would take 
them a long time to learn the new art of caligraphy 
and illumination. The first books used in Christian 
worship would be imported, and would only very 

adually be supplanted by those of native pro- 

uction. Hence we should expect to find Christian 

metal-work and stone-carving earlier than the 
same art applied to books. 

Here, however, we are met by rather a curious 
fact. Christianity at its first introduction did not 
seem to inspire the Celtic artist, but rather to 
repress his activity, so that, as Romilly Allen 
states, ‘before about A.D. 650 there was no dis- 
tinctively Christian art existing in this country’ 
(ор. cit. p. 165). Не accounts for this on the theory 
that the introduction into the British Isles of 
Christianity itself was much later than is generally 
supposed, and suggests A.D. 450 as the date of this. 
The negative evidence of the dearth of really early 
Christian monuments in this country had so im- 
pressed him that he has called the significant and 
quite unquestioned notice of the presence of three 
bishops of Roman towns in Britain at the Council 
of Arles in A.D. 314 one of *the vague and unsatis- 
factory statements of the mythical period’ (op. cit. 
p. 164) Archeological evidence, ле must 

e weighed along with literary, and not allowed to 
supersede it. To take an instructive parallel, if 
we were left only to literary evidence for the 
eondition of the earliest Christianity at Rome, we 
should probably believe that art was at that time 
tabued. Monumental evidence, however, as shown 
in the article * ART (Christian),’ is conclusive that 
the earliest Christian Church at Rome not only 
accepted art as part of its external dress, but soon 
began to use it for definitely Christian purposes. 
Conversely, if we were left to monumental evidence 
alone for Christianity in early Britain, we should 
believe that it hardly existed, for Romano-British 
Christian monuments are extremely rare, and those 
belonging to the 5th or 6th centuries are few and 
artistically simple and even rude; yet the Romano- 
British Chureh had progressed so far by the early 

art of the 5th cent. as to have established the 
ourishing Pelagian beresy, and after the Saxon 
conquest it is clear that the large and active 
Christian community in Wales was this Romano- 
British Church, and not a new foundation in the 
5th cent. from Gaul. Why it was that the earliest 
Celtic Christianity did not at once employ the 
native artistic resources available is a question 
which cannot be entered on here; it is a fact, 
however, that the Celtic eeclesiastical art on stones 
and in metal and books, which flourished from the 
middle of the 7th cent. onwards, used motives 
that were not all originally Celtic, but are 
found also in ‘ Merovingian’ work in Gaul and in 
that of the period of the Teutonic migrations in 
general, and hence it is reasonable to refer the 
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great unfolding of Celtie artistic activity in this 
period to the impulse which came in from England 
and the Continent as soon as the conversion of 
the pagan Saxons opened the door once more to 
intercourse between Celtic lands and Western 
Christendom. 

The following are the ornamental motives that 
occur in the decoration of the carved stones, the 
objects in metal, and the manuscripts: (1) the 
hunan figure, (2) leaf-ornament, (3) animals, (4) 
geometrica ornament, consisting in : (a) step- and 

ey-patterns, (b) interlacing- or knot-work, and 
(c) spirals. 

(1) Celtic art proper has no place for the human 
Jigure ; and where this is treated in native fashion, 
as in some of the Irish manuscripts, 16 is reduced 
to a decorative pattern with no more resemblance 
to nature than have the figures on court-cards. 
Wherever the figure is reasonably well drawn or 
modelled, there influence from the side of classical 
tradition is at work. The best figures on monu- 
ments of at any rate partly Celtic character are 
those on the Ruthwell and Bewcastle Crosses, and 
they are accompanied here by vine-foliage enclosing 
animals which is of distinctly classical type. The 
High Crosses of Ireland, which date from the 10th 
cent., exhibit a remarkable display of figure-work 
which is all due to Continental inspiration, and need 
not here be described. 

(2) Leaf-ornament is also foreign to the Celtic 
style proper. There is hardly a trace of it in the 
manuscripts, but it occurs very occasionally on the 
stones in the purely Celtic areas of Ireland, Wales, 
and northern Scotland. In the ancient Northum- 
bria, on the other hand, it is abundant, and is 
clearly of classical origin, for the vine is almost 
always the motive employed. The vine scrolls on 
some so-called ‘Anglian’ crosses, such as that of 
Acca, now at Durham, and the one at Bewcastle, 
are as charming as any decorative foliage in 
existence. 

(3) Animals.—Like the human figure, animals, 
such as the horse, the deer, the dog, occur, natural- 
istically treated in some abundance; and it is of 
course a well-established fact that the unsophisti- 
cated artist isalways better at animals than at men. 
There are hunting and battle scenes on some of the 
crosses or their sculptured bases, and on a certain 
class of sculptured stones in Scotland animals are 
represented truthfully in a very telling and artistic 
fashion. There is nothing here, however, that is 
specially Celtic. On the other hand, the conven- 
tional treatment of animal forms for ornamental 

urposes is a very important element not only in 

eltic, but in all northern decoration. There is no 
attempt in this to give the animal its specific 
character, or even to preserve elementary truth in 
anatomy and proportion: The creatures barely 
preserve so much zoological character as resides in 
the possession of a head and limbs, and their bodies 
are elongated and flattened till they are nothing 
but bands. All parts that can be extended, such 
as a limb, a tail, an ear, a tongue, a lip, are drawn 
out and twisted into elaborate convolutions, and 
are intertwined as if the artist wished only to 

roduee the effect of complex knot-work. Though 
Biras are sometimes introduced, the beast is gener- 
ally intended to be a quadruped ; but it is drawn 
out to such a length and tenuity as to justify the 
epithet ‘lacertine,’ or lizard-like, which is generally 
applied to it. There is no question which has been 
more discussed than that of the origin and history 
of this form of ornament among the Teutonic and 
Celtic peoples. The latest and most elaborate work 
on the subject, Bernhard Salin's Aligermanische 
Thierornamentik (Stockholm, 1904), favours the 
view that the animals in northern art are ultimately 
derived from classical models, but that the northern 
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peoples generally made the motive their own, and 
worked it out with extraordinary ingenuity and 
patience. A close comparison of the animal orna- 
ment in Irish manuscripts and metal-work and 
that on objects of Teutonic provenance indicates 
that Celtic zoómorphic forms are of Germanic 
origin. These forms are very rare in the Celtic 
decoration of the pagan period, and do not occur 
in Ireland, so that a foreign origin is in accordance 
with likelihood. 

(4) In the geometrical ornament, in all its forms 
save the spirals, the same derivation seems now 
accepted. 

(a) ‘Step’ patterns occur in the cloisonné settings 
of Teutonic jewels. Moreover, these patterns in 
the manuscripts, such as the Book of Durrow, are 
shown in white lines on a dark ground, and the 
background has been laboriously filled in so as to 
leave the lines the colour of the light vellum. 
There may he in this somewhat artificial process 
an attempt to imitate the damascening in se of 
silver on iron, common on buckles and similar 
objects found in Germanic graves. ‘Key’ patterns, 
that is, patterns of a kind of which the Greek fret 
is typical, are very abundant both on the sculptured 
stones and in the manuscripts, but are not much 
used on metal. They are unknown in pagan Celtic 
work, and their prevalence in that of Christian 
date is probably due to Continental influence. The 
Celtic artist, however, showed his originality in 
that he turned these patterns obliquely, so that 
their lines are sloping instead of vertical or 
horizontal. ° 

(b) The interlacing- or knot-work is eo charac- 
teristic of Celtic decoration in Christian times, and 
is developed therein to such an incredible variety of 
forms, that it has been popularly regarded as a 
Celtic speciality. The work in question does not, 
however, occur in the decoration of the pagan 
period (or only in one or two doubtful examples), 
and in the Christian it is so far from being a Celtic 
рс that it is the most widely diffused of all 
the forms of geometrie ornament in the early 
Christian and early medieval centuries. As Salin 
remarks, 

‘in the 7th and 8th centuries the general taste seems to have 
turned in this direction, for we find the work everywhere from 
Conetantinople to Ireland, and find it, moreover, represented in 
the most diverse forms of art, in architecture, painting, the 
industrial arts. 16 even fionrished in Asiatic and Africao lands 
wherever European culture had found admittance’ (op. cit. р. 340). 
The origin of the style is still a matter of con- 
troversy, and some derive it from basket-work, 
while others see in it the offspring of the plait or 
puio ornament, which is very common on the 
oman mosaic pavements that were to be seen in 
all parts of the Empire. It is also a moot point 
whether the style of ornament, whatever its 
ultimate origin, was developed independently in 
different centres, or spread from one centre where 
its capabilities had at first been discerned. In 
any case the Christian Celtic peoples showed that 
they had a special affinity for the work, which 
they carried much further in artistic development 
than was the case elsewhere. It is especially 
abundant on the carved stones and in the manu- 
scripts, as the motive is not so suitahle for metal, 
especially when treated by the repoussé process. 

(c) In the spirals we come to a ONES of ornament 
that is in a special sense Celtic, and is inherited by 
Christian Celtic art from that of the later pagan 
times. It is not classical save in ultimate deriva- 
tion, nor is it Germanic in the broad seuse, though 
it is very finely developed among the northerumost 
representatives of the Teutonic stock in Scandi- 
navia. On the pagan metal-work of late Celtic 
times, in Britain, in Gaul, and in Ireland, it was 
treated with much artistic feeling for beauty of 
sweeping lines and for composition, and retains 


these same qualities when adopted for Christian 
use, Spiral ornament, however, as used in late 
pagan and early Christian Celtic art, is not quite a 
simple matter. On one side it is of immemorial 
antiquity. Spirals occur in Egyptian decorative 
art from about B.C. 2700 (if not much earlier), and 
were adopted from this source into the art of 
Mycenzan Greece, where we find them in Crete 
and at Orchomenus, Mycenz, and other places in 
the second millennium B.C. At least as early as 
this they Hans in southern Central Europe, as at 
Butmir in Bosnia, and thence the motive journeyed 
up tbe valley of the Danube and down those of the 
Oder and Elbe to Scandinavia, where we find it 
developed in the Bronze Age to the utmost possible 

erfection. From Scandinavia it is thought to 

ave passed over North Britain to Ireland, where 
it appears carved on a great stone at the mouth of 
the pre-historic royal burial-place at Newgrange 
by the Boyne. In all these cases we have to deal 
with regular closely-coiled spirals, which look as if 
they were derived from the coiling of metal strips 
or wire, though there is evidence that they were 
first developed on stone. Now, in the later or 
Tron Age of Celtic art, spirals of a different and 
more elaborate kind become the predominant orna- 
mental form, and produce what are sometimes 
called ‘trumpet’ patterns. These are formed b 
double lines which are coiled round each other an 
then diverge, so as to produce a shape like the 
mouth of a trumpet. These coils and expanded 
offsets are ingeniously connected together, so that 
they can be made in combination to fill with 
ornament any given space. It has been argued very 
forcibly by Dr. Arthur Evans that these late Celtic 
scrolls, which are sometimes called ‘flamboyant,’ are 
in fact derived, by a process of conventionalizing, 
from the ‘ honeysuckle’ patterns or acanthus scrolls 
of Greco-Roman classical foliage. As used іп 
Treland and Scotland in early Christian times, the 
spirals are partly closely coiled and partly flam- 
boyant, and we may regard them as representin 
a combination of these classical derivatives wit 
the far older and more severe forms of the Bronze 
Age spirals, the origin of which can be traced to 
Mycenzan Greece and to Egypt. The use of this 
Дра a motive for the purposes of Christian 

ecoration is a fact of much interest, to which 
attention was called in a previous part of this 
article. 

We are not concerned with archzological qnes- 
tions of origin so much as with those of the esthetic 
use made of these various motives, and of the place 
of this artistic activity in the life of the Celtic 
Church as a whole. It has been well said by Dr. 
Joseph Anderson: 

*From whatever source or sources the different elementa of the 
composite atyle uf decoration of the Celtic Christian period may 
have been derived, the style itaelf helange specially to the 
period of the early Celtic Church in Scotland, Ireland, and 

alea, with distinctively characteristic developments in each of 
these separate areas, and a modified extension into the area of 
the early Saxon Church, especially in Northumbria. In each of 
these areas it produced a remarkehle development of monu- 
mental sculpture; end whether we regard the whole series of 
their mapuscripte, metal-work, and monuments collectively as 
one great comprehensive manifeetation of Celtic ornamentation 
of the early Christian period, or take them separately аз 
national developments of a common style, it is equally true 
that, coneidering the work and the time, it presents a mani- 
festation of artistic culture altagether unparalleled in Europe’ 
(The Early Christian Monuments of Scotland, ci.). 

The first point to notice about the artistic use of 
this decoration is the method of its distribution 
over the surfaces to be adorned. The ornament 
does not meander at will, but is confined to strictly 
defined spaces; and these spaces, which may be 
termed panels, are themselves arranged in a care- 
fully thought-out scheme of composition. The 
finest examples of this are the pages devoted to 
ornament in the Jrish manuscripts, and the large 
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cross-slabs which are best represented in Scot- 
land. 

ii. MANUSCRIPTS. —Of the Irish manuscripts now 
extant, the earliest is probably the Book РА urrow, 
and the most elaborate is the Book of Kells, both 
in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin ; while 
the Gospels of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
comes next in age to the former, and the Gospels of 
Lindisfarne, in the British Museum, is only second 
in beauty to the latter. This book, moreover, 

ossesses the unique element of value that it is 
tae and it supplies in this way a fixed point 
round which other examples not only in illumina- 
tion but in metal-work and carving can be grouped. 
It was written within a few years of the date 
A.D. 700, and is earlier in style than the Book of 
Kells though not so early as the other two. Hence 
the Book of Durrow may be assigned to a date in 
the 7th, the Book of Kells to one in the 8th cent.; 
and it is satisfactory to know that Bernhard Salin 
endorses these dates as a result of his elaborate 
and detailed comparative study of the ornaments 
which occur in лу. The decoration in these 
books is not more sumptuous and minute in its 
execution than it is clear and bold in its dis- 
tribution. Leaving out of sight the figure-work, 
such as the representations of the Evangelists in 
front of their Gospels, in which classical models 
have been, however distantly, followed, and taking 
only the ornament, we find that the first word or 
two of each Gospel occupies a page, the initial letter 
spreading from top to bottom of it, and the rest of 
the letters of the first word filling up a good part 
of the folio. A border is designed to combine with 
the initial in framing the whole composition. If 
this page be a recto, the verso of the previous folio, 
Sidi s itas the book lies open, is treated as 
a sheet of pure ornament, the object being that 
the book shall present a sumptuous and beautiful 
appearance when placed open at the beginning of a 

ospel on a reading-stand upon the altar. The 
Scheme of design for such a page is generally based 
upon the form of a cross, which appears as the 
centre and support of a composition of variously- 
shaped panels tilling the rest of the sheet. These 
panels, as has already been explained, are them- 
selves filled in with patterns of the kinds above 
enumerated, while a border encloses the whole. 
As has been well shown by Mr. Johan Bruun, the 
general arrangement of these show-pages of initials 
or pure ornament provides spaces or panels vary- 
ing in shape. Those which decorate or serve as 
complementary fillings for the big initial letters 
are often of curved outlines, while those connected 
with the cross opposite are commonly rectangular, 
or at any rate symmetrical in contour. In the 
decorative enrichment of these different fields, 
patterns of various kinds are selected. 

‘Spirals’ (and we may add zoómorphic patterns) ‘ were chiefly 
usad to fill in the irregular aectiona of the body of the letter 
and its curvilinear enclosed spacea, where, owing to a certain 
freedom in fixing the centrea and making volutea of varying 
aiza, they were easily adapted and in keeping with the flowing 
outline of the margin. Interlacementa were less easily adapted, 
but could ha made to suit an irregular apace, for instance, hy 
forming a chain of knots of varying size and intricacy ; whereas 
tret patterna wera even more rarely used outside of the aquara 
or Оеп panels, for which they were naturally suited. Tbua 
the disposal of the varioua designs was ruled Dya taste, and 
effected the comhination of contrasting elements in a graceful 
scheme ' (4n Enquiry, etc. p. 29). 

We may connect this decision and self-control, in 
the matter of planning outand distributing enrich- 
ment, with the severity of the monastie discipline 
that prevailed in the Celtic monasteries, where 
this work had its home. The spirit of order and 
obedience to rule was as strong in the Celtic 
establishments as in those organized on the Bene- 
dictine plan, and the Irish regulars were not only 
among the most learned, but among the hest-living 


in Christendom. And if we discern their mental 
rectitude and respect for law in these well con- 
sidered and justly balanced schemes, in the actual 
execution of the o.nament we are brought into 
contact with their intensity of devotion to the 
allotted task, and the infinite patience to which 
they were schooled by the seclusion and monotony 
of their daily existence. The little cells where 
once they sat at work are places as holy to the 
pilgrim of art as to the religious devotee, and we 
can realize there how this element of dainty love- 
liness in line and hue, this ingenious scheming, 
this minute accuracy in measurement, must have 
humanized and brightened spirits that might other- 
wise have become numbed in ascetic rigour, while 
an education of conscience must certainly have 
resulted from their scrupulous logic and exactness 
in pattern making. Prof. Westwood and other 
experts have examined Irish manuscripts with a 
glass ‘for hours together, without ever detecting a 
false line or an irregular interlacement.’ In the 
interlaced work, Mr. Romilly Allen reports that 
‘every cord lapa under and over with unfailing regularity . . . 
and all tha cords are joined up ao as not to leave any loose ends. 
All the detaila of the apiral-work are executed with tbe minutest 
cara, and there ia never a hroken line or pseudo-apiral. In the 
zoómorphic designa tbe heasts are all provided with the proper 
number of limba and are complete in every respact down to the 
amalleat detail’ (Celtic Art, p. 256). 

No mere description can give any idea of the 
variety, minuteness, and unfailing consistency of 
this decoration, which can now be judged of in 
accessible photographie reproductions, such as 
those іп Stanfor obinson's Celtic Illuminative 
Art. Ав regards colour а word may be sad, 
because it is noteworthy that the Irish scribe pro- 
duced the effect of sumptuous splendour on his 
enriched folios without any use of gold, on which 
the Continental miniaturist so largely depended. 
This is at first sight surprising, for alt ati pro- 
duced a good deal of gold ; and this was not only 
used in her native metal-work, but, it is be- 
lieved, exported to other lands such as Scandinavia. 
Trinity College, Dublin, possesses а magnificent 
and weighty gold fibula of native metal and work- 
manship, but the manuscripts in the library are 
destitute of gilding. The colours employed are 
not numerous, but yellow is largely used, and might 
have suggested to the scribe the substitution of 
gold, The reds, greens, blues, and purples are 
bright, clear, and harmoniously blended, but the 
best effect is gained by the free use of black, of 
which the scribe fully realized the artistic value. 
We may conclude on this subject with some words of 
Dr. Anderson, in which he speaks of the ‘ profusion 
of spiral, linear, and zoómorphic patterns arranged 
in symmetrie and rhythmie designs shown up by 
contrasts of colour, and all carried to an extent of 
elaboration so bewildering, and yet so charming in 
the perfect balance and finish of its parts, that the 
more the result is studied, the deeper becomes the 
impression of its inimitable originality, grace, pre- 
cision, and skill." 

iii. METAL-woRK.—The fine Celtic metal-work 
was, a8 we learn from some special cases, also a 
monastic craft in the hands of ecclesiastics. It 
was applied to the enhancement of the value of the 
manuscripts either at once in the form of covers, 
such as that adorned by Billfrith at Lindisfarne, or 
later on in that of the shrine or box, called in 
Ireland cumdach, made to contain and preserve the 
precious volume (p. 838°). These cumdachs are 
peculiar to Ireland. Shrines of a similar kind, also 
of a later date than the ojos they were to pro- 
tect, were made for the early hand-bells connected 
with the names of famous saints, which are in 
themselves objects of the highest interest, and 
may in some cases really have belonged to the 
saints with whom they are traditionally associated. 
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Their simplicity and even rudeness agree with an 
early date. The most primitive are four-sided, and 
made of plates of iron riveted at the corners. The 
later ones are of the same shape but of cast bronze, 
and these are sometimes ornamented. There are 
early hells of the kind in Scotland and Wales as 
well as Ireland, and Scotland has two bell-shrines, 
the rest being Irish. Celtic metal-work of early 
Christian date is perhaps most largely represented 
by the enriched penannular or annular brooches, of 
which the Tara brooch in Ireland and the Hunterston 
brooch in Scotland are the finest examples. As 
this article is concerned rather with things ecclesi- 
astical, it may be sufficient to refer to four fine 
examples in this class, the Ardagh Chalice and the 
Cross of Cong in Ireland, and the Monymusk re- 
liquary and crozier of St. Fillan in Scotland. They 
are all works of great interest either from the 
historical or the artistic side, and the first named is 
one of the most beautiful and elaborate examples 
of fine metal-work extant anywhere in the world. 

The Monymusk reliquary is described by Ander- 
son аз ‘a small wooden box’ (it is about four inches 
long), ‘hollowed out of the solid, and plated with 

lates of pale bronze and with plates of silver. . . . 
ts ornamentation is that peculiarly Celtic form 
of interlacing zoümorphie decoration, united with 
coloured designs of diverging spirals and trumpet 
scrolls, which are the principal varieties of the de- 
corative art of the Celtic manuscripts and memorial 
stones of the early Christian time. It is jewelled 
and enamelled, and its engraved and chased de- 
signs are characterized hy such excellence of 
execution that it must be early in date’ (Scotland 
in Early Christian Times, p. 249). The special 
historical interest connected with the reliquary re- 
sides in the fact that there is some reason to believe 
it a relic of St. Columba, and a vexillum, or battle 
charm, which, like the Ark in ancient Israel, was 
borne out to battle with the Scottish host. It is 
reserved at Monymusk House, Aberdeenshire. 

he crozier of St. Fillan is an example of a specially 
Celtic form of ecclesiastical ohject. It is really a 
shrine of fine metal-work, made in the shape of, 
and enclosing, the head of the pastoral staff of 
wood traditionally belonging to an early saint. 
The form of the crozier is exclusively Celtic, and 
differs from the form that such objects take on the 
Continent, and in the case of that of St. Fillan 
authentic history shows that it was employed as a 
relic on which oaths of a peculiarly solemn kind 
could be taken, while it is surmised that it was 
borne as a vexillum into battle at Bannockburn. 
It is preserved in a damaged condition in the 
Museum of Antiquities at Edinburgh. 

The Cross of Cong, at Dublin, is the one sur- 
viving example of a processional cross of the early 
Celtic Church. It measures 2 ft. 8 in. in height 
by 1 ft. 63 in. across the arms, and is 1$ in. thick. 
It is constructed of oak, and was supposed to con- 
tain at its centre, under a boss of rock crystal, a 
portion of the true cross. On the exterior it is 
all covered with metal plates of copper which are 
adorned with silver mouldiugs and plaques, with 
panels of fine gold work and ilded bronze, and 
with bosses of coloured enamel. The panels are 
ornamented with gold filigree work and zoómorphic 
patterns, and the effect of the whole is rich and 
artistically pleasing. It can be dated in the first 
half of the 12th cent., and is a striking proof 
of the long survival of fine artistic taste in char- 
acteristically Celtic work in Ireland. As a rule 
the later objects, such as the cumdachs and the 
bell-shrines, though the style of the enrichment 
remains the same, are comparatively coarse in 
execution, but the Cross of Cong has fine technical 
qualities. 

Lastly, in the Ardagh Chalice we come back to 
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the period of the most perfect design and work- 
manship, of about the 8th cent., and to a master- 
iece of unique value. It is a large two-handled 
owl on a low stem, and will hold as much as three 
pints of liquid. In its construction and ornament 
are employed no fewer than 354 distinct pieces, and 
the materials are gold, silver, bronze, lead, enamel, 
glass, amber, and mica; and the ornamental pat- 
terns include interlaced-work, step-patterns, key- 
atterns, spirals, zoómorphs, and scrolls, arranged 
in panels after the TANO represented in the 
manuscripts, and of the finest, period of the style. 
What is chiefly remarkable about the chalice is 
not the elaboration or variety of its detail, but the 
almost classic nobility of its general design. Asa 
rule, in all barbarie enrichment, whether Celtic or 
Teutonie in origin, the tendency is for the orna- 
ment to cover practically the whole surface of the 
object under treatment, while it is only very 
rarely that we find that contrast between plain 
and richly adorned passages on which so much of 
the effect of classical decoration depends. The 
chalice, like some other objects of the pagan period 
in the collection of the Royal Irish Academy, has 
an imposing largeness of style, due to the simple 
contours of the plain polished silver bowl, in con- 
trast with the bands and medallions filled in with 
anels of delicate ornament and studded with 
osses of variegated enamel. Not the least beauti- 
ful part is the flat plate on the under side of the 
base, which would be visible when the chalice was 
raised to the lips of a communicant. 
Conclusion.—It has been seen that in the manu- 
scripts all the kinds of ornament already enumer- 
ated are used freely in conjunction, while in the 
metal-work zoómorphs are conspicuous, and inter- 
lacing patterns are less used than the others. Turn- 
ing now to thesculptured stones, we find interlacing 
patterns most prominent of all, so that they some- 
times form the sole decoration of a monument. As 
the forms of the slabs or crosses differ in the various 
Celtic or Celticized districts, so do the kinds of orna- 
ment with which they are adorned. Decoration in 
tastefully distributed panels is everywhere the rule, 
and in Kells churchyard, Ireland, there is an un- 
finished cross, on which the panels are marked out 
and carefully squared, though there is no carving on 
them. The panels, however, are differently filled 
according to the localities. In Ireland, where the 
erect crosses are comparatively late, these show 
figure subjects greatly preponderating over orna- 
ment; and the same may be said of the free- 
standing Scottish crosses of the same type, though 
the subjects in Ireland are more generally Scrip- 
tural than in Scotland, where hunting scenes and 
the like are more common. In Wales and Corn- 
wall, on the other hand, figure sculpture of all 
kinds is subordinate to ornament. In the matter 
of ornament, spirals of good design and zoómorphs 
are frequent in Ireland and Scotland, but are ve 
rare in Wales and Cornwall, and, as far as spirals 
are concerned, in the Isle of Man. The Irish and 
Scottish stones have also as a speciality that kind of 
knot work where curved lines are most in evidence. 
The varieties of interlacing patterns in Scotland 
and Wales are astonishing, and these haye all been 
analyzed with extreme ingenuity and care by 
Romilly Allen in The Early Christian Monuments 
of Scotland, where the subject occupies 150 quarto 
pages. Since these slabs and crosses were, as we 
have seen, not so strictly ecclesiastical in character 
as the manuscripts and much of the metal-work, it 
is not necessary to postulate the monastic craftsman 
as in their case the soleexecutant. Yet the loving 
care and the single-minded devotion to a laborious 
task of which they give evidence are just the 
qualities which the monastic life developed in its 
votaries; and though the designer of some of the 
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elaborate cross-slabs of Scotland may have helped 
himself by appropriating compositious and motives 
from the manuscripts, yet he could never have 
carried out the work with such perfect execution 
had not his whole nature been brought into accord 
with the spirit that inspires it. Celtic art, as the 
expression on the esthetic side of the fervour and 
intensity of a wonderful religious life, without 
which the Christian Church would have been 
reatly poorer, was a possession of the wee at 
пе апа is а democratic art practised alike by the 
unlettered mason and by the most learned scholars 
in Christendom. 
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ART (Christian).—Introduction.— The limits of 
this article permit of the treatment of the subject 
only in one or two selected aspects. There can be 
no attempt to enumerate the various forms of 
Christian art, still less to trace out their history. 
For several of these, provision is made elsewhere 
in the Encyclopedia. The noblest and most im- 
portant form of Christian art, architecture, fur- 
nishes the subject of a distinct article. Illuminated 
manuscripts are dealt with in next article. For 
an account of minor forms of Christian art, such 
as ivories, or ecclesiastical metal-work, information 
will be found in Dictionaries of Christian Antiqui- 
ties, or in compendia like Dom Leclereq’s recent 
Manuel d' Archéologie Chrétienne. 

(а) Scope.—The scope of the present article must 
necessarily be a narrow one, and the main object 
of it is to take the most characteristic forms of 
Christian art as we meet with them in successive 
ages, and consider how far each of them expressed 
the religious ideal. In connexion with these his- 
torieal phases we shall keep in view the two main 

uestions: (1) that of the relation of art and the 
element of beauty generally to the religious life, 
and (2) that of the actual attitude of the Church 
at large, and of sections of it, towards art and 
beauty. 

(b) Definition. —16 is necessary to understand at 
the outset what is meant by ‘Art.’ To the ma- 
jority of people a work of art means a picture or a 
piece of sculpture, and such works are generally 
regarded from the points of view of their resem- 
blance to nature, and of the intrinsic character of 
the person or scene or object delineated. Art is, 
however, something far wider, and it is taken 
here to embrace the element of beauty wherever 
this appears in the works of man. The tasteful 





embellishment of buildings and of objecta of 
utility is just as much art as the painting of a 
icture, and such decoration can be in the highest 
egree artistic even though the representation of 
nature plays little or no part in it. Where the 
representation of nature does form an important 
element in the effect of a piece, this may be a very 
beautiful and precious work of art, though the 
aspect of nature it presents is comparatively 
trivial, whereas a markedly inferior work of art, 
like some modern religious pictures of the * Doré’ 
type, may have for its theme a subject of the 
highest import. In this article the subject and 
the religious intention of a work are not reckoned 
as in themselves competent to give it its rank, 
and only those works are regarded as illustrating 
the subject of Christian art that express Christian 
ideas in an adequate and beautiful artistic form. 

(c) Misconceptions concerning Christian art.— 
These considerations may help us to get rid at the 
outset of certain popular misconceptions, such as 
the notions that in early Christian days pagan art 
was deeply tainted with impurity ; that the Chris- 
tians were in consequence opposed to art, and that 
the earliest manifestations of Christian art as- 
sumed a symbolic or didactic character as a sort 
of apology or disguise. We must remember that 
there was an immense amount of art in the pagan 
world of a decorative kind that filled life with 
beauty, but did not obtrude upon notice any 
special representations of mythological person- 
ages. In cases where these personages were actu- 
ally in evidence, there was, as a rule, nothing in 
the way they were displayed that would neces- 
sarily offend the eye. Аз а fact, the works of the 
Greek and Roman chisel and brush are so far from 
being tainted with impurity that it would he diffi- 
cult to pick out from existing galleries of antique 
sculpture more than one or two works that are in 
any way suggestive or ignoble. Antique works 
compare quite favourably in this respect with 
those that figure yearly in European exhibitions 
of contemporary art. It is true we are told of 
some great painters of antiquity that they exer- 
cised their skill occasionally on йили themes, 
but this is a fact also about certain prominent 
Italian painters of the Renaissance. As regards 
extant works of painting, apart from a few ex- 
amples that were never meant for public view, 
we find nothing displayed on the plaster of Pom- 
peiian walls that is not perfectly innocent. There 
is a class of Greek vase paintings that are marked 
by lubricity, but they were specially executed to 
suit the taste of the Athenian jeunesse dorée, and 
any one can see that thousands upon thousands 
of painted vases on view in the museums of Europe 
are as chaste as a child's picture book. A false 
impression arose when the Christian Fathers ap- 
plied somewhat uncritically the OT category of 
‘idol’ to the classical gods and goddesses, and 
were prompt to note the scandalous appearances 
these made in pagan literature. As the early 
Greek philosopher complained, the poets made 
the gods commit all the disgraceful acts repudi- 
ated among men, but the artists steadily refused 
to lend themselves to any such degradation of the 
religious ideal. In sculpture and painting the be- 
haviour of these mythological beings is in almost 
every case exemplary. In their persons and con- 
versation the artists exhibit nothing but what is 
ethically noble. Hence the spirit of pagan art, 
liberally interpreted, was not anti-Christian ; and 
its forms might be adapted to Christian purposes 
without any marked incongruity. 

Again, the existence of a vast number of works 
of art, often of an elaborate kind, dating from all 
the Christian centuries, is enough to show that 
there has been no general opposition to art in the 
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minds of Christians. "There are, it is true, state- 
ments in the Fathers which have been interpreted 
as implying a condemnation of all forms of art. 
The statements are, however, primarily concerned 
with the making, embellishing, and setting forth 
of images connected with the pagan religion. 
This sort of work was naturally forbidden to the 
Christian, and Tertullian goes so far as to cavil at 
the making of the similitude of any natural object, 
on the plea that it might conceivably become an 
object of adoration. On the other hand, he points 
out (de Idolatria, ch. vili.) that the Christian 
artificer could properly exercise his craft on work 
which had no connexion with the pagan religion ; 
and the llth Canon of St. Hippolytus allows the 
craftsman to supply ordinary social demands for 
artistic work. Hence there is no reason to doubt 
that Christian houses were as pleasingly adorned, 
to the measure of the means and the taste of their 
owners, as pagan ones; but the art thus applied 
was of a light and decorative kind, not depending 
on formal pictures or statues, which probably 
would not make their appearance at all. 

I. EARLY TIMES.—1. Before Constantine. — 
The earliest existing examples of Christian art are 
applied not to houses but to burial-places, wherein 
ine classical fashion is followed of giving them the 
same sort of adornment as the abodes of the living. 
The earliest known of these are decorated in muc 
the same fashion as contemporary Roman tombs, 
such as the well-known ones on the Via Latina. 
The style is bright and cheerful. Pure landscapes 
are not unknown. Wreaths of fruit and flowers 

lay a considerable part, and there occur also 
figure motives of a classical kind, in the form of 
winged genii, often engaged in vintage operations, 
personifications of the seasons, Cupids an Paycliss 
and the like, wherein the innocent classical con- 
vention of the nude is not wholly repudiated. To 
these purely decorative shapes there were added 
from the first certain others of a religious sig- 
nificance. The simplest of these is the Orant, 
a female figure with arms raised in an attitude of 
adoration. In the case of more distinctive per- 
sonages, as the Canon of the NT was at the time 
only in process of formation, the representations 
are drawn mostly from the OT. Jonah is the 
favourite, and is evidently accepted, in the spirit 
of Mt 12%, as the type of Christ. Moses striking 
the rock, Noah, Daniel, the youths in the fiery 
furnace, and Susanna, also occur, and the choice 
seems determined by lists of typical worthies of the 
Old Dispensation such as those in the Epistle of 
Clement of Rome to the Corinthians, or in litur- 
gical documents such as the Commendatio Anime 
quando Infirmus est in Extremis. 

The figure of Christ appears early, but in a dis- 
guised form as the Good Shepherd, or as Orpheus 
who exercised a controlling charm over all living 
creatures. Occasionally He is presented in His 
own person, and the artist for preference chooses 
those scenes in which He appears as worker of 
wonders. The ‘Raising of Lazarus’ is specially 
favoured. Save in one exceptional scene of the 
‘mocking,’ the suffering Christ does not appear, 
and still less the Christ crucified. Such are the 
characteristic subjects in the Ist and 2nd centuries, 
while occasionally in the 2nd, and more often in the 
3rd, we meet with representations of a more or less 
doctrinal kind, such as the faithful round the table 
of the Lord, on which is placed for food the mystic 
fish, the symbol of Christ. It is remarkable, how- 
ever, that historical representations from the actual 
life of the Church, especially scenes of persecution 
and martyrdom, are wholly absent. 

About all this work we have from the present 
point of view to note: (1) that it is in the main decora- 
tive, the artist being more concerned to cover bare 


spaces and to dispose symmetrically his representa- 
tions than to inculcate by them any doctrinal lesson ; 
and (2) that classical influence remains strong, even 
when we have passed from the earliest period of 
almost exact correspondence between pagan and 
Christian decorative schemes. As Dom Leclercq has 
recently shown, many of the OT and NT figures are 
modelled on pagan types, while the earliest and 
best plastic representations of Christ as the Good 
Shepherd not only reproduce the familiar classical 
motive, but show a grace and elasticity in form and 
pose not un worthy of a fairly good period of classi- 
cal art. Moreover, when Christ appears in His own 
person, He is represented as youthtul and beardless, 
with something of the attractive comeliness of an 
Apollo. It is impossible in face of these facts to 
believe that there was any general sympathy 
among the early Christians with the extreme view 
expressed by Tertullian when he objected to any 
representation of figures or natural ohjects; or 
that there was any reason why Christians should 
turn with repugnance from the classical art that 
was all about them. 

The OT and NT scenes that begin to appear in 
the catacomb frescoes of the 3rd cent. are repeated 
on the carved sarcophagi of the 4th and 5th. On 
some of these we ind the same idyllic scenes of 
genii vintaging, the vine being, of course, in this 
ease the True Vine, and the same semi-classic 
decorative motives which we meet with in the 
earliest frescoes; but the OT and NT scenes form 
the staple subjects of sarcophagus art, and Jonah, 
Ahraham, Moses, and Daniel are seen side by side 
with Christ raising Lazarus, healing the blind, or 
touching with a magic wand of power the water- 
pots of Cana. If the crowning scenes of His life 
are touched at all, there is no attempt to deal with 
the deeper Christian mysteries of suffering and 
sacrifice. The march to Calva. becomes a trium- 

hal procession, with the Cross borne forward as a 

anner ; the crowning with thorns is envisaged 
as a royal honour. 

2. After Constantine.—The next epoch of Chris- 
tian art, after the time of Constantine, introduces 
us into quite a different atmosphere. Christianity 
has become the religion of the State, and confronts 
the world as a regularly constituted power. The 
artist needs no longer to hint but can assert, and 
there is demanded from him a certain amplitude 
and majesty in his work. 

(a) Mosaic art. — The characteristic form of 
artistic expression for this period is the monu- 
mental mosaic. The artist's operations are no 
longer confined to the narrow limits of a burial 
chamber or the side of a sarcophagus. He has to 
cover with decoration the vast interior wall surfaces 
of the great basilican churches and the stately 
though much smaller baptisteries. His style changes 
with his task. If the bright unpretending cata- 
comb pictures seem to have a literary counterpart 
in the personal expression of the lyric song, the 
severe and imposing mosaics possess a certain 
epic grandeur. The subjects of the mosaics are 
not, аз a rule, historical or directly doctrinal, and 
there is the same reticence in the avoidance of 
those Passion scenes in the life of Christ in which 
He is represented as suffering or in humiliation. 
The aim of the mosaic artist is to present in 
majestic and simple forms the heroes of Chris- 
tianity. It ів not the adventures of the saints that 
attract him so much as the dignity of their pres- 
ence as they stand forth triumphant after suffer- 
ing—lords in heaven and earth. It is the Presence 
of Christ, rather than His mortal deeds and suffer- 
ings, that he strives to bring before the spectator. 

he early Christian mosaics from the 4th to the 
6th cent. at Rome and Ravenna are as great in 
their illustration of the principles of design as in 
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their technical excellence and their artistic beauty. 
They adopt in the main the principle of the world- 
famous frieze of the Parthenon at Athens, and 
offer an ideal presentation of actual scenes of which 
the building they adorn was the theatre. One of 
the earliest and quite the finest of the mosaics, 
that in St. Pudentiana at Rome, is in respect of its 
main scheme canonical. In the apse of that church 
the stately form of Christ enthroned as teacher 
occupies the central position, while on a lower level 
and on both sides ne Him sit the twelve Apostles. 
The arrangement transfers to the heavenly sphere 
the appearance of the apse of the church at service 
time, when the presiding official occupied the throne 
in the centre behind the altar, with the attendant 
priests on the stone bench round the curve of the 
apse on either side of him. Christ, behind whom 
in the mosaic rises a jewelled cross on a hill in the 
midst of a city, Jerusalem, is the invisible ideal 
president of the daily assembly ; the spirit of the 
Apostles is ready to inspire the clergy. The work, 
which may date within the 4th cent., is notable 
for the classical feeling in the characterization of 
the Apostles, reminding us of the heads in some 
of Raphael's cartoons. Equally dignified, equally 
well chosen, is the scheme for the decoration of 
the Baptistery at Ravenna of about A.D. 450. Here 
in the centre of the dome is a пође picture of the 
ideal consecration to ministry, the Baptism of Our 
Lord, at whose feet the gaunt but imposing forms 
of the twelve Apostles are preparing to lay down 
their crowns. More extensive is the display in 
St. Apollinare Nuovo at Ravenna, where the wor- 
shipper on entering sees represented in mosaic, on 
the side walls of the nave above the arcades, on 
the one side a portion of Ravenna itself, and on the 
other the suburb Classis, the port of the Imperial 
city. From each there issues a procession of saints, 
male on the right, female on the left, who are re- 
presented advancing towards the altar end of the 
church, bearing crowns which they will lay at the 
feet of an enthroned Christ and an enthroned Mary 
with the Child, at the end of the nave. Hereagain 
is idealized the bodily movement of the actual 
worshippers from the door of the church to its 
altar, or from their city homes to the heavenly 
mansions prepared for them afar, as well as the 
spiritual movement of the heart from earthly to 
celestial preoccupations. Above these processions, 
between the clerestory windows, stand single 
figures of white-robed saints, which carry out 
better than any others that could be named the 
idea before noticed of the monumental presenta- 
tion of heroic forms of epic simplicity and grand- 
eur. Highest of all comes on each side a series of 
historical pictures in mosaic from the life of Christ 
—the first example of such representations that 
Christian art has to show. On the one side there 
are scenes from the miracles and discourses, very 
simply but effectively designed, and showing the 
protagonist of the youthful Apollo-like type met 
with in catacomb art and on the sarcophagi. On 
the other side is what would be called in later 
medieval times a Passion series, but the actual 
scenes of the final tragedy are as a fact selected on 
early Christian principles, with a truly classical 
avoidance of anything painful, or of any situation 
in which the Lord would be shown as suffering 
humiliation. 

Thus there is no seourging, no erowning with 
thorns, no crucifixion, no taking down from the 
cross or burial, and the scene in which Christ, a 
heroie figure, is making a sort of triumphal pro- 
gress towards Calvary, is followed immediately by 
that of the Marys at the empty sepulchre. In the 
pictures of this second series Christ is represented 
as older and is bearded, and the marked difference 
in His personality in the two closely related sets of 


ictures is enough to show that there can have 

een no authentic tradition of His actual physi- 
ognomy. 

(b) Historical or symbolic representation.—From 
this same period of the 5th and 6th centuries we can 
date the beginning of the most conspicuous but 
not always the most artistic form of Christian art 
—the historical or symbolic representation, of an 
edifying and often a didactic character. There is 
an often quoted saying hased on Quintilian, which 
occurs in many early Christian writings, to the 
effect that pictures are the books of those who 
cannot read. To the ecclesiastical mind this gave 
a religious justification for the pictorial embellish- 
ment of the walls of public buildings, which had 
previously been a matter of tradition inherited 
rom classical practice. In the middle of the 5th 
cent. we find St. Nilus laying down the principle 
that the inner walls of a church should he covered 
with scenes from the Old and New Testaments 
from the hand of a first-rate artist, in order that 
those who are unable to read may he reminded of 
the Christian virtues of those who have served 
aright the true God, and be inspired to emulate 
them. In the 6th cent. Gregory the Great recom- 
mended the use of paintings in churches in order 
that the illiterate might behold upon the walls 
what they were not able to read in books. On this 
idea was based a scheme of decoration which re- 
mained in use throughout the medieval period. 
At the altar end of the church was displayed the 
figure of Christ glorified, as teacher or judge, and 
the faithful were to be inspired by the sight to 
strive for the joys of Pata iss ong the side 
walls were exposed historical pietures from OT or 
NT or from the lives of saints, in which instrue- 
tion as well as edification was provided for the un- 
lettered convert. The subjects would be chosen, 
and the figures, actions, and details as a rule 
settled not by the artist himself, but by the ecclesi- 
astical authorities. Gregory of Tours gives us a 
charming picture of the wife of a bishop of Cler- 
mont in the 5th cent. sitting with her Bible in her 
lap in the church, and directing the operations of a 
company of painters who are frescoing the walls. 
The western or entrance wall was not at first in- 
cluded in the scheme, but from about the 10th cent. 
onwards it was utilized for a display complemen- 
tary to that of the glories of Paradise over the 
altar. This was the Last Judgment, often with 
the connected scenes of the separation and after- 
disposition of the souls of the just and of the 
unjust. In the later medizeval period the Inferno 
was made especially prominent, with the avowed 
intention of affecting the souls of the worshippers 
by salutary terror as well as by hope. OF the 
subject of Christ in glory the finest examples by 
far are in the early Christian mosaics, but the his- 
torical scenes were not displayed in adequate 
artistic form till the development of the Italian 
schools of mural painting in the 15th century. The 
most impressive rendering of the scene of the Last 
Judgment is in the 14th cent. fresco of the subject 
in the Campo Santo at Pisa, which used to be 
ascribed erroneously to Oreagna. The treatment 
here is truly dramatic and moving, and is marked 
by a fine reticence. Later representations of the 
theme, such as the famous ones hy Luca Signor- 
elli at Orvieto, offend through their over-insistence 
on the terror of the scene, and especially on the 

hysical torments inflicted by the demons on the 
ost spirits who fall into their clutches. The 
ecclesiastical authorities may have thought it well 
thus to daunt the sinner and to harry the feelings 
of the impressionable, but the artistic result is 
nothing less than deplorable. Both in these 
scenen, and im the representation which became 
very popular of Christ suspended in suffering on 
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the Cross, the painters of the 12th and 13th 
centuries, especially in Italy, offend against all 
laws of good taste and of beauty, and prostitute art 
to the service of a gloomy religiosity. 

From these false ideals representative art in the 
West was saved by certain religious revivals, 
embodied in Italy in the person of St. Francis of 
Assisi, and in Germany in the mystics of the 
school of Cologne. In both cases pictorial art 
showed itself responsive to the religious impulse, 
and the artistic revivals connected with the names 
of Giotto of Florence and Meister Wilhelm of 
Cologne have a distinct basis in the changed 
religious thought of the times. Before discussing 
the effect of these revivals of the 13th and 14th 
cents. on Christian art and on the life of the 
Church, we must turn back more nearly to early 
Christian times. 

П. MIDDLE AGES.—Tlhe medieval period had 
no sooner opened than the controversy on images 
(A.D. 726-842) divided the East and the West. 

1. Controversy between East and West.—The 
gra. to all graphic and plastic representations 
of sacred personages on walls, panels, or portable 
objects, with which some of the Byzantine emperors 
identified themselves, was partly, no doubt, in- 
spired by Islamite examples, and was carried to 
such fanatical lengths as to involve the destruction 
of numberless treasures of early Byzantine art. 
The controversy ended in a compromise, according 
to which representations in colour or relief of 
Christ, the Virgin, angels, and saints were once 
more permitted on walls and on portable objects, 
though religious sculpture of a monumental kind 
never afterwards flourished in the Byzantine em- 

ire. For these representations, schemes were 

rawn up, and these were crystallized into books 
of artistic recipes, which have governed the practice 
of Christian art in the lands of the Greek Church 
all through their later history. The best known of 
these handbooks is that brought by the French 
archeologist, Didron, from the cloisters of Mount 
Athos, and published by him in 1845. It is known 
as the Hermeneia or Book of Mount Athos, and gives 
an impression of that fixity, not to say lifelessness, 
which characterizes representative religious art in 
Eastern Christendom, in such striking contrast 
to the mobility and variety of the forms of 
Christian art in the West. 

It_would be a mistake, however, to suppose that 
the Byzantine iconoclasts were opposed to the use 
of art in connexion with religion. What they 
revolted against was the religious reverence paid 
to sacred effigies, which became in a sense idols. 
As Woltmann has remarked, ‘images had been 
introduced into churches first for ornament, teach- 
ing, and edification ; but image-worship soon crept 
in unawares. The reverence for the Divine and 
spiritual being was transferred to the image, which 
was honoured with incense and obeisance’ (Hist. of 
Painting, p. 195). Now, this reverence or idolatry 
was ошуа further extension, to the limit of an abuse, 
of the didactic idea, which the Church as a whole 
began in the 5th and 6th centuries to attach to re- 
presentative art. Some of the Byzantine emperors 
most inimical to image-worship, such as Constan- 
tine V. and Theophilus, embellished the churches 
with decorative art in sumptuous materials, and in 
the simple conventional forms of the earlier cata- 
comb period. In the West, moreover, it must not 
be supposed that the use of subject pictures with a 
view to edification was the only fact of importance 
concerning Christian art in the early medizval 
epoch. No doubt the Fathers and bishops, who 
patronized pictures as the books of the illiterate, 
thought they had accomplished a good work in 
moralizing art and in setting it to ecclesiastical 
service. "They believed that they had avoided by 


these means the danger latent in art in respect to 
those who might be tempted by the lust of the 
eyes, and they were at the same time apparently 
unconscious of the danger on the other side of 
reverence for these sacred effigies passing into the 
idolatry of which the iconoclasts accused the Chris- 
tians of the West. These Fathers and bishops, in 
the view they thus adopted about works of art, 
were not regarding the matter from an zsthetic, 
but rather from a doctrinal standpoint ; bnt we are 
fortunate in possessing medizval productions that 
do not depend for their artistic value on anything 
that they represent, and also expressions of 
medieval opinion that are more satisfying to 
those esthetically minded. 

2. Theophilus on Art.—Among the most in- 
teresting documents that have come down to us 
from the Middle Ages is a certain technica] treatise 
on artistic processes, written about the year A.D. 
1100, by a German Benedictine monk whose name 
in religion was Theophilus. The author, à practical 
expert in fine metal-work and other artistic processes 
and materials, has prefixed to the three books into 
which his treatise, called Schedula Diversarum 
Artium, is divided, Introductions in which he dis- 
courses at large on the whole question of art and 
the cultivation of the beautiful as a part of the 
religious life. The view Theophilus advances is 
almost startling in its breadth and sanity, and gives 
the modern reader a very pleasing impression of 
monastic culture, which he will probably have 
been taught to believe was slavishly narrow and 
ascetic. 

Theophilus bases his apologia for the practice of 
the arts on the part of those vowed to the religious 
life on a view of human nature that can be thus 
paraphrased : 

Mao was mada ia the image of God, that is, as Theophilus 
implies, in the similituds of the Divine Artist who fashioned ths 
world, and he is bound to make his resemblaace to the Divine as 
real aod effective as hecan. It is true that hy the machioationa 
of ths evil oas this Divine image in man was ohscured at the 
Fall, hut it was not so far effaced that man caanot through care 
and thought win back something of the аосіеої heritaga of art 
aod oflearoing. ‘ Wherefore,’ he writes, ‘the pious devotion of 
the faithful should not neglect the knowledge which the prudent 
foresight of our predecessors has handed dowa to us, but should 
embrace it as an ioheritaoce from the Almighty.’ As such it ia 
oot the private posseasion of any опе individual, hut ia a truat 
from God, which the akilled person holds for the heoefit of his 
fellows. For which reason, Theophilus declares, he ia ready to 
offer to all who desire humbly to learn, as freely as he has him- 
self freely received it, all the gift of the Divine grace—this gift 
heing the knowledgs of the techoical processes of the arts which 
ha thea goes on to uofold. In another place ha discourses in 
the same strain, aod urges the artist to ‘believe that the spirit 
of God has filled hia heart, aad will direct him hy ths sevao gifts 
of the Holy Ghost.” Ha theo explains that these savano gifts 
embrace tha special qualities of skill and taste aod industry 
which are requiaite for the practice of the arts. The spirit of 
Wisdom teaches that God is tha creator of all thiogs, and with- 
out Him thers is nothiog—this is the primal lessoo. Next, the 
spirit of Understanding gives to the mind the capacity for dis- 
cerning the right order, measure, and distrihutioo of parta 
which should ba applied to the work in haod. Tha spirit of 
Counsel teaches us not to hida the talent which has heen given 
us by God, hut to display it openly, with all humility, in word 
and act before those who are deairing to learn. Through tha 
spirit of Might the craftsman will throw off all the torpor of 
idleness, aud will hegia hia work with vigour aad carry it through 
with all his eoergy and power to the eod. The apirit of Know- 
ledge, which has been graoted to him, has filled his miod with 
abundant stores, over which hs presides, aod which he must 
produce with all boldness before his fellows. By the spirit of 
Piety he will rightly judge upon what object, for whom, aod 
when, aad how much, aod in what manner he shall spend his 
lahour, and will guard agaiost the inaidious inroads of avarice 
aod greed hy a most acrupulous moderatioo in estimating ths 
value of what has heendooe. Fiaally, as the great lesson of tha 
whole, the apirit of the Fear of the Lord will remiud him that he 
саз do nothing of himself, that all ha possesses or desires comes 
from God, aod that he must ascribe to the bountifulness of tha 
Divios mercy all that he knows, or ia, or hopes to be. 

3. Art in the monasteries. — The existence of 
artistic practice as an institution of the cloister 
may in itself surprise, for it seems to us moderns 
to belong to a side of life from which the ascetic 
recluse would turn rigidly away. We may, how- 
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ever, repeat here what was intimated in connexion 
with the fact, to some almost equally surprising, 


that artistic practice existed among the earliest 
Christians. Art, regarded as an element of bsauty 
attaching itself naturally to the works of men, and 
touching life at every point, the modern cannot 
readily understand, because with us this element 
of beauty is something artifieial and extra, for 
which we have to make a special effort. This was 
not the case in old time, when it would have 
needed a special effort, not to procure, but to 
exclude this element. The earliest Christians 
decorated their tombs, the Christians after Con- 
stantine their churches, because not to do so would 
have been a forced act, for which, as we have 
already seen, there was no real reason. The artistic 
tradition, thus maintained from the first by the 
Church at large, was in Eastern Christendom never 
broken, and the Greek Church, while stereotyping 
the forms of its expression, has held it continuous] 
in honour. In the West the Teutonie inroads 
broke up the fabric of antique eulture; but though 
the classical tradition in art was thus in a measure 
severed, the barbarians were in their own way 
just as artistic as the Greeks or Romans, and the 
medieval civilization of the West, partly classical 
and partly barbaric, derived its art from both these 
sources. Hence, when communities of monks and 
nuns were formed, alike in the Celtic and the once- 
Romanized parts of the West, the arts quietly 
made their appearance within the hallowed en- 
closures. A monastery, it must be remembered, 
was in theory Belt supporting and all sorts of 
operations in husbandry and in the mechanical 
crafts had perforce to be carried on by the inmates, 
whose bodily and mental health was greatly im- 
proved by the exercise. Of the Celtic monastery 
at Bangor, near Chester, Bede tells us that the 
two thousand inmates all lived by the labour of 
their hands. The rule of St. Benedict, in the 6th 
cent., provided that when artizans entered the 
Order they were to be allowed to continue working 
at their crafts, though they were not to take any 
personal pride in their productions. The quiet and 
order of a monastery must have been congenial to 
the artist, and Ordericus Vitalis tells us that, when 
the founder of a certain monastery in the 12th 
cent. invited all who joined it to continue the 
practice of the arts to which they were accustomed, 
‘there gathered about him freely craftsmen both 
in wood and iron, carvers and goldsmiths, painters 
and stonemasons, and others skilled in all manner 
of cunning work ° (HE viii. 27). 

The mere practice of the various crafts, artistic 
as well as utilitarian, in the mediæval convent is, 
however, one thing, and the religious enthusiasm 
with which Theophilus seems to regard artistic 
pursuits is quite another. It is this that con- 
stitutes for us the interest of the Schedula. The 
religion of the writer was evidently sincere and 
fervent, and it seems to him to find a natural, even 
a Divinely ordained, outcome in art. Though 
Ruskin and other eloquent modern writers have 
descanted on the praises of art from the moral and 
religious standpoint, there is a breadth and dignity 
about the thought of the llth cent. monk that 
puts him above them all. There is, indeed, no 
more effective apology for the cultivation of art 
than this simple reminder that thelove of what is 
beautiful is a part of human nature, or, if we take 
still higher ground, the more august assertion that 
the creation of what is beautiful is part of the law 
of the universe at large. 

* Look aronnd you,’ we сап hear Theophilus saying in effect to 
hie hearers, ‘and eurvey the fabric of creation. It ie the work 
of an artist, of the Supreme Artist who hae made all things 
beautiful in their веавоп. He has gifted you too with a portion 


of His own nature and hae formed you an artiet, and you are 
bound in eervice to Him to exercise your creative power and 
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make the most of your айу with what is beantiful. Io the 
name of religion take up the brush and tonga and mallet, and 
Spare not cost or labour till the IIouse of God that you build 
shall ehine like the very flelds of Paradise. 

Theee iaet words are ueed by Theophilue іп a passage in which 
he foreshadows the concrete realization of the creative effort 
to the microcoem of an Abbey church, which іе ао image of the 
vast macrocoem of the universe. The church, he says, is to he 
80 decorated on ceiling aod walla as to preseot the appearance 
of the Heavenly Garden. Jt will eeem to be blooming with all 
kinds of flowers, and green with leaves and grass, like the 
Celeetial flelda where the bleeeed ones receive their crowne. 
The ceiling will be flowered like an embroldered robe, the wall 
reeemble a garden, the windowe send in a flood of variously 
coloured light. After tbe decoration of the fabric will come 
the В акоп ot fittings and apparatne, including all the vessels 
for {һе service of the eanctuary, the conetrnction and varied 
embellishment of which he deecribee in the technical chapters 
in the body of his treatiee. There, in the workshop and among 
the appliancee and toole which the monkieh craftsman hae to 
build and fashion for himself, we are invited to see the gold and 
silver and bronze, the coloured earths, the glass stained with 
metallic oxides, all taking ehape in dainty aod beautiful forme, 
till the mere matter, the raw material, hae become epiritualized 
through ite consecration, in a shape of beauty, to the service of 
the Most High. For with Theophilne the preoccupation always 
is with the technical manipulation of the material so as to com- 
pass an effect of beauty. From end to end of hie treatise there 
1s comparatively little abont art as representative. The art he 
contemplates ie decorative. It is not the kind of art that cor- 
responde to the more prosaic vision of the Fathers and bishops, 
to whom the lessons to be drawn from the presentation of holy 
persone and scenes make up the chief value of art. He is, of 
course, aware that the beautiful forme he copjuree into life 
under the hammer or by the glass-kiln repreeent eomething in 
nature, or have, at any rate, eome symbolical import; but these 
consideratione trouble him little, and, after describing some 
technical process, he often tells the worker to make with It 
‘what you will.’ 

The representative element in medimval art must not, how- 
ever, be ignored. "Theophilus decks the walls aod ceiling and 
windows of his churcb with the gaiety and colour of a garden, 
but he has in his mind the regular scheme of figure design for 
a church interior. On the walle will be displayed, he euggests, 
the Passion of the Lord, touching the heart of the worshipper, 
or the euffering of the saints will be movingly depicted. If the 
joye of heaven are displayed at one end of the buildiog, and at 
the other the torments of the regions of the lost, the spectator 
will take hope from the thought of hie good actions, and be 
terrifled at the remembrance of his eins. 


Though Theophilus troubles himself little about 
symbolism, there was no doubt а :ymbolical intent 
in many of the decorative forms employed in medi- 
æval art. Оп this subject a word must be said, 
because it is one that is often misunderstood. 
There is no mystery about Christian symbolism, 
because it is almost entirely based upon Seripture. 
We are familiar in the OT and NT with figures in 
which animals and plants stand for personages and 
qualities, and know that there is little consistency 
in the use of these. Thus the lion is at times a 
type of Christ, as the ‘lion of the tribe of Judah’; 
but at other times he may represent the evil one, 
who, ‘as a roaring lion, walketh about, seeking 
whom he may devour.’ In plastic or graphic art 
the lion may conceivably stand either for the ideal 
of good or the ideal of evil ; but there is commonly, 
too, a third alternative, that the creature is ОТО] 
ornamental, апа may have been copied аз à mere 
decorative motive from some indifferent source, 
such as an Oriental figured stuff. The whole sub- 
ject of SYMBOLISM is dealt with in another article, 
and it is mentioned here only for the sake of warn- 
ing the reader against imagining that it played 
any but a secondary part іп medizval design. 
The fact is that in every age the artist, as artist, 
has little eare for these intellectual refinements, 
and it is because Theophilus is so true an artist 
that he troubles his reader but little with this 
subject. The artist’s instinct is to make his work 
tell out at once with directness and force, and he 
does not desire to give the spectator the trouble of 
spelling out obscure allusions. The artist, how- 
ever, aS we have seen, often worked under the 
orders of theologians or of those who took a re- 
ligious and literary interest, rather than a purel 
artistic interest, in the works produced. Suc. 
patrons might prescribe schemes of symbolism 
which the artist was quite willing to carry out. 
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The difference was that, while the theologian saw, 
in the shape, say, of & dragon, a reference to some 
allusion in the Apocalypse, the artist took a dis- 
interested pleasure in the creature because its 
wings and tail were so effective for filling awkward 
spaces in the field of his design. Again, the per- 
sons here in view, in studying works of art already 
done, would find out allsorts of recondite sugges- 
tions in details which, in their origin, had probable 
& purely artistic purpose. In this way there came 
into existence in the 13th cent. the extensive work 
of Durandus, bishop of Mende, called Rationale 
Divinorum Officiorum, in which an elaborate sym- 
bolieal interpretation was given oí all the parta 
and fittings of the church and the apparatus of the 
altar. In this way, too, beast forms in art were 
eredited with moral and religious meanings that 
were interpreted according to schemes of beast 
symbolism embodied in the so-called без атта. 
that beast forms in medieval] art were commonly 
symbolical is, however, rendered extremely un- 
likely by the fact that reforming churchmen of 
puritanical tendencies are found inveighing against 
such motives as barbarian and frivolous, The locus 
classicus occurs in the writings of St. Bernard, in 
the 12th cent., who protests against the foolish 
and wasteful display of these monsters on carved 
capitals and friezes, without any suggestion of their 
supposed religious significance. A later writer 
draws a distinction between pictures of the suffer- 
ings of Christ and the martyrs, which he praises 
as ‘books of the laity,’ and animal representations, 
for ‘what have lions to do in a church, or dragons, 
or all the rest of these beasts?’ (Schnaase, Ges- 
chichte der bildenden Kiinste, iv. 272). 

These passages draw attention to the fact, which 
must not be passed over, that within the monastic 
system itself there was not perfect unanimity in 
regard to this lavish display of art in connexion 
with religion. There was a puritan vein in 
monasticism that led to protests against what was 
regarded as over-exuberance in the use of the 
element of beauty in the furnishing forth of sacred 
structures. The so-called reformed Benedictine 
Orders, beginning with the Cluniacs of the 10th 
cent., took, as a rule, this view, and a striking 
illustration of its working is to be found in the 
attitude of the Cistercians towards stained glass. 
The magnificent display of colour and imagery in 
the noble French storied windows of the 12th and 
13th centuries, such as those at Chartres, they con- 
sidered too sumptuous for the House of God, and 
substituted geometrical patterns in grey and 
yellow. Figure sculpture on the facades of their 
churches they also repudiated. It is, however, 
significant of the hold that art had obtained over 
the religious community in this advanced medizval 
period, to note that there was no real opposition 
to art even among the severest of the reformed 
Orders, for Cistercian architecture, as the ruined 
abbeys of England sufficiently prove, though 
sparingly adorned, is of extreme beauty, and its 
ornamentation, with conventional foliage, of the 
utmost delicacy and grace. 

4 Gothic Architecture.— We find, then, in the 
Schedula of Theophilus the conception of Christian 
art as a display of beautiful things carefully and 
ning wrought, that were offered as the hom- 
age of the mortal artificer to the great Artist of 
creation. This conception was actually realized, 
with a completeness and splendour of which a 
monk of the 11th cent. could have no idea, in the 
fabric and fittings of the French Gothic cathedral 
of the age of St. Lonis. This is the most perfect 
embodiment of Christian art that the world has 
seen, because the representative element, though 
present and recognized as it was by Theophilus, 
was snbordinate to direct artistic expression, first 


in the forms of the architecture, and next in the 
sumptuous display of detail and colour in the 


stone and wood carvings, the gilt and enamelled 
shrines, and, above all, in the ‘storied windows 
richly dight’ that are the glory of the Gothic fane. 
The subject of Christian architecture receives 
separate treatment, and it is necessary here only 
to emphasize the natural and obvious symbolism 
of the forms of Gothic architecture, which raises 
the soul in aspiration, while the sense of mystery, 
of the beyond, is instilled by its multitudinous 
elusive details, its perspectives, its magic of light 
and shade. Of the general artistic effect of these 
vast structures at the time of their glory, when 
the interiors, often now so cold and bare, were 
glancing with gold and colour, and were hung 
with gorgeous Eastern stuffs, we can form but an 
imperfect idea; but it is probable that nothing 
more artistically beautiful has ever been seen. 
The spirit of the work was still the spirit of the 
earlier religious decorative art of which we read 
in Theophilus; that is to say, it was impersonal 
work, unmarred by any touch of personal display 
so common in Italian art, simple and sincere in 
intent and in execution, and offered in an act of 
devotion for the service of the sanctuary. The 
representative element was at the same time pres- 
ent in the art, but it kept its ‘piace as on the 
whole subordinate to the general decorative effect. 
For that very reason we find in it a charm which 
more advanced representative work has often lost. 
It is the charm of naiveté and freshness due to the 
artist's unsophisticated delight in nature, and at 
the same time to the clearness of his mental vision, 
which gives him ease and assurance. 

The decorative figure sculpture on the great 
French cathedrals, such as Chartres, Amiens, and 
Rheims, is really one of the most perfectly satis- 
factory forms of Christian art. It is a direct ex- 
pression of the thought and feeling of the Gothic 
epoch, as they were embedied in the character and 
work of St. Louis, the typical man of his age. In 
St. Louis mediseval religion took on а new char- 
acter, for his was no cloistered sainthood, of 
what may be termed a professional type, but the 
sainthood of & man тамен in secular affairs though 
viewing them always from the standpoint of a 
childlike but cheerful piety. The forms of Christ 
and of Mary, of the Apostles and prophets, of 
saints and of angels, that cluster about the spread- 
ing portals, or take their stand in niches and on 
pinnacles on the upper atages of the buildings, are 
so fresh in their naturalness, so graceful and elastic 
in pose, so full of hrightness and tenderness in ex- 
pression, so pure and holy of aspect, that we feel 
that we never met with & company that seemed 
to realize better what is meant by ‘the body of 
Christian fellowship. On the intellectual side we 
tracein the fignres and reliefs the working of ideas 
heyond the mental horizon of the carvers who 
actually achieved the work. At Amiens, for ex- 
ample, the subjects in the reliefs on the pedestals 
that support the noble figures of the Jewish 
prophets, on the western front, are drawn from 
the prophetic writings, and evince a knowledge 
of the Vulgate text that betokens the trained 
theologian ; but if we take the sculpture as a whole, 
we cannot doubt that the minds of the carvers 
were just as alert as their hands, and that the 

ualities in the work which we most admire are 

ue not to the ecclesiastical directors of the under- 
taking, but to the devotional feeling, the sense of 
beauty, and the freshly kindled love of nature, 
that in the France of that favoured epoch were 
so widely diffused throughout the community of 
artificers. It needs hardly to be said that the same 
qualities mark Gothic sculpture in other lands, 
and they are very apparent in the beautiful recuin- 
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bent effigies in stone or bronze in which English 
craftsmen of the 14th cent. achieved so much suc- 
cess. The ‘Queen Eleanor’ of Westminster Abbey 
and the ‘Edward п.’ at Gloucester are among the 
best of these. English and German churches of 
the period are adorned with beautiful decorative 
sculpture, but the display is on a far smaller scale 
than is the case in central France. 

We turned away from representative art in the 
West at a time when it was dominated by a 
somewhat gloomy view of religion, and exercised 
itself largely on subjects which, like the crucified 
Saviour, laid stress on physical suffering. This 
applies chiefly to Italy, where in the earl рац of 
ie 13th cent., while French and English Gothic 
art had unfolded itself in forms so varied and 
beautiful, little was being produced but unattrac- 
tive and coarsely executed pictures, on which the 
bistorians of Italian painting lavish all the terms 
of depreciation they can muster. The Gothic spirit 
is one of humanity and brightness, and it was the 
spread of this from central France to Italy that led 
to the revival of art in the Peninsula. This Gothic 
spirit became incorporated in St. Francis of Assisi. 
As Sabatier puts it : 

‘St. Francis ін the friend of nature; he is the man who sees 
in all creation the work of the Divine goodoess, the efflnence 
of the eternal heanty . . . hence at the voice of the Umbrian 
reformer Italy began to recover herself; ehe found again her 
sound sense and her good humour : ehe put away those ideae of 
pessimism and of death as a healthy organiem gete rid of the 
princip of disease. . . . Lifting himeeif as hy the stroke of 

e wing to the religious life, Francis cansed suddenly to shine 
forth hefore the eyes of hie contemporaries a new ideal, in 
presence of which there disappeared ali those straoge and 
perverted sects, as the birds of night fly before the firet raye 
of the sun’ (Life of St. Francis, London, 1907, p. 45). 

The beneficent influence of the genial creed of 
St. Francis on the revival of Italian painting 
is well understood, and in Giotto and Simone 
Martini, who at Florence and Siena respectively 
represent the coming in of the Gothie spirit of 
humanity and tenderness, we find this influence 
at work. It is worth noting also that a similar 
influence at a rather later date was exercised upon 
painting in Germany, and led to the beautiful art 
of the early school of Cologne. German repre- 
sentative art has often shown a tendency towards 
what is Poten and terrible, and the popular 
early Dances of Death, or of the dead, are proof 
of this. In marked contrast to this tendency we 
find at Cologne in the last part of the 14th and 
beginning of the 15th cent. a school of paintin 
marked by the most delicate idyllic grace an 
tenderness, and by a pure devotional feeling that 
few Italian pictures сап match. The art is really 
inspired by the so-called German mystics or ‘Gottes- 
freunde,’ a body of men who without forming any 
sect or order felt themselves impelled to a religious 
life of more intense zeal than was shared by their 
fellows. Still remaining, like the early Franciscans 
in Italy, true sons of the Church, they sought to 
make religion consist in a more intimate personal 
relation between the soul and God. When this 
relation was established, the soul became entirely 
filled with an ecstatic love that was not only the 
love of God but also the love of one's neighbour, so 
that the perfectly holy man, it was seid, might 
desire ths Kingdom of heaven for his fellow-man 
even before himself. In this mood the mystics 
were visited by visions, but visions that presented 
only forms of beauty. The fantastic and the grim, 
which have exercised such fascination over the 
Northern imagination, seldom appeared before the 
eyes of Heinrich Suso or his fellow-seers, but their 
dreams were of lovely sights, of flowers, and even 
of celestial maidens to whom they were fain to 
offer adoration. Schnaase was perfectly right 
in connecting with this religious revival of the 
‘Gottesfreunde’ the Cologne school of idyllic 


religious ee associated with the names of 
Meister Wilhelm, Hermann W ynrich, and Stephen 
Lochner, the painter of the famous ‘ Dombild. 

5. Development of Christian art from the r3th 
to the 16th century.— We thus see in Italy and in 
Germany alike that the artistic revivals of the late 
13th and 14th cents. were preceded by and based 
upon certain religious movements that set in 
in the direction of humane and tender feeling. 
The influence was essentially the same as that 
which formed the inspiration of Gothic art in 
France in the century before; but whereas Gothic 
art is mainly decorative, we begin at the end of 
tha 13th cent. to watch the development of paint- 
ing and sculpture on their representative sides till 
they become capable of expressing the deeper emo- 
tions with dramatic force and verity. Up to this 
period the artist had never disposed of adequate 
means for the representation of nature. However 
pure in feeling, however devotional, had been the 
art of the catacombs, or of the monastery, or of the 
Gothic church, however noble the single forms, 
however lively in action the groups, in the mosaics 
or in the historical pictures from the lives of Christ 
or of the Saints, the delineation was always sum- 
mary, the rendering of light and shade and per- 
spective crude or faulty. From the time of Giotto 
onwards two centuries are occupied with the de- 
velopment of painting and sculpture on the technical 
side, till they become in a trne sense mirrors of 
nature and clear expressions of artistic thought. 
This is the epoch of what would be called par 
excellence Christian art, and lies between the end 
of the 13th and the close of the 16th cent. in 
Italy, between the end of the 14th and the middle 
of the 16th in Germany and Flanders. From Giotto 
to Tintoretto in the one case, from the early Cologne 
masters to Quinten Massys of Antwerp in the other, 
painting and sculpture are Christian, in the sense 
that religious themes are рева and that 
spiritual ideas are conveyed in a more or less dis- 
tinct and convincing form. It would be a mistake, 
however, to use the term * Christian' of this art in 
too absolute a sense, for the power which the artist 
gradually obtained over his materials he exercised 
on a realistic rendering of nature that resulted in 
a progressive secularizing of the spirit of the art, 
while the influence of the classical Renaissance of 
the 15th cent. acted potently in the same direction. 
All through the periods indicated, however, art 
that was in a strict sense Christian was being pro- 
duced, though not by every artist, nor, with certain 
exceptions, by any artist at every time. 

The lives and works of the leading representa- 
tives of art in the periods indicated are so familiarly 
known that it will be sufficient for the purpose 
of this article to indicate in a few sentences the 
most prominent instances in which these artists 
embodied distinctly Christian ideas in their pro- 
ductions. 

(a) Italian Schools.—The artists of tha school of 
Florence, with the exception of one or two of pro- 
nounced devotional feeling, such as Fra Angelico 
and Luca della Robbia, with others like Lorenzo di 
Credi and Fra Bartolommeo who were direct] 
influenced by the revivalism of Savonarola, too 
their subjects as a rule from the human side, 
and are noted for characterization and for the 
dramatic presentation of scenes of interest rather 
than for pious preoccupations. These scenes are of 
a sacred character, but they are generally envisaged 
in their human aspects, as is notably the case with 
the greatest of the early Florentines, Giotto and 
Masaccio. Some of Giotto’s scenes from the Passion 
of Christ at Padua, and Masaccio’s magnificent de- 
signs in the Carmine at Florence, are in the truest 
sense spiritually elevating; but the effect is that 
of the sublime in art generally, and they are com- 
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parable with fine scenes in Shakespeare or /Eschylus 
rather than with religious discourses. The same 
applies to some of the technically perfect achieve- 
ments in religious art of the masters of the 16th 
cent., who bowed before Masaccio’s genius in crea- 
tion though they disposed of far more advanced 
technical science in execution than he could pre- 
tend to. The most notable of these works from 
this ethical standpoint are Leonardo da Vinci’s 
‘Last ROP REE at Milan, Michelangelo’s frescoes 
on the root of the Sistine Chapel at Rome, some of 
Raphael’s less academic compositions, numerous 
religious pieces by Titian and by Giovanni Bellini, 
and the largest part of the work of Tintoretto. 
The single figures by these masters have the epic 
grandeur of those in the finest Christian mosaics, 
though we see them no longer in monumental re- 
pose, but alert and mobile and actuated by noble 
passion. The sacred scenes in which they figure 
are re-constructed on an intelligible scheme, though 
the deliberate intention of all the actions and de- 
tails is often so much in evidence that we are chilled 
by a certain made-up look in the composition. The 
Taare are more successful than the Florentines 
or Raphael in giving to these scenes a convincing 
air of reality, because they see them from the first 
as a whole instead of building them up piece b 
piece in conscious fashion. Perhaps the best of a 
these masterpieces for its direct religious impres- 
sion is Titian’s comparatively unpretending picture 
at Dresden known as the ‘ Tribute Money.’ Christ, 
tempted with the insidious query about the law- 
fulness of paying tribute to Cæsar, has asked to 
see the penny, which is brought to Him by His 
interlocutor, and the painter has emphasized the 
contrast between the noble, and at the same time 
tender and sympathetic, lineaments of the Lord 
and the screwed-up cynical features of the weather- 
beaten Pharisee who pere cunningly into His 
countenance. The hand of Christ, one of the most 
beautiful in art, contrasts effectively with the 
gnarled paw that is holding out the penny at 
which He points. The realization of the Christ 
of the Gospels and the creation of the adequate 
and beautiful type represent one of the triumphs 
of pictorial art. The imaginative power shown in 
some of Tintoretto’s vast sketches in oil, from re- 
ШЕ themes, in the Scuola di San Rocco at 

enice, has never been equalled, and Raphael’s 
cartoons are in comparison cold and academic. 
The great ‘Crucifixion’ of the former artist at 
San Rocco, and the ‘ Christ before Pilate’ opposite 
to it, are sublime creations. 

The Italian painters of the first rank may be 
said to transcend the limits of an art that may 
technically be termed ‘Christian,’ and to present 
the sublime of human nature in such a way as 
insensibly to raise the mind of the spectator to 
Divine things. There were, however, many artists 
of the second order whose devout feelings found a 
more direct expression in works to which the adjec- 
tive just used may with strictness be applied. The 
typical artist of this order was Fra Angelico, but 
the same spirit that animates his holy and beauti- 
ful paintings runs through the productions of the 
early Siennese and early Umbrian schools as a 
whole.  Angelico's religious frescoes in the cells 
of the dormitory at San Marco, Florence, afford us 
the most perfect example of an art wholly devoted 
to the purpose of lifting the soul of the beholder on 
the wings of aspiration. Every figure, every com- 
position, wasa warning to leave the scenes of earth, 
and to join the celestial company around the Risen 
Christ, whose visionary form he constantly por- 
trays. There is more power, more intensity, in 
his work than in that of the Sienese and early 
Umbrian painters, who in purity of soul and in 
simple piety are his counterparts. To match the 


religious design of Angelico, we must pass over a 
generation of artistic advance in technique, when 
we find in the fully accomplished painting of 
Francia and of Luini a devoutness equal to his 
own, joined with powers of execution to which he 
could lay no claim. The well-known ‘Pietà’ by 
Francia, in the London National Gallery, is a 
perfect piece of religious art, while the fragments 
of Luini’s frescoes have filled the corridor of the 
Brera with some of the loveliest shapes of virgin 
and saint and angel that Christian art has to show. 

(5) German and Flemish Schools.—Turning now 
from the religious art of Italy to the work of the 
early German and Flemish schools of the 15th 
cent., we find the fresh and innocent idyllic design 
of the early school of Cologne soon beset and over- 
come by the realism and the ugliness to which 
northern art has all along been ready to surrender 
itself. Out of this at the beginning of the 16th 
cent. Albrecht Diirer with difficulty fought his 
way, and created an art in which deep feeling and 
philosophical thought triumphed over the char- 
acteristic defects of Teutonic design. Many of 
Dürers religions pieces, especially those represent- 
ing the suffering Christ, are profoundly impressive, 
and were recognized by the Ftalians of his day as 
possessing qualities in design superior to those of 
their own productions. Dürer's finest works, how- 
ever, such as the picture of the four Apostles at 
Munich, and the world-famed engravings * Melan- 
colia’ and ‘The Knight and Death,’ are, like 
Michelangelo’s ‘ Prophets’ in the Sistine chapel, 
ethically great but not inspired by any sentiment 
that is distinctly Christian. It is worth notice 
that though Dürer remained all his life a medi- 
ævalist and a faithful son of the old Church, he 
held strong views about Papal abuses, and ex- 
pressed the greatest admiration for Luther and some 
others of the Reforming party. We find proof of 
this in his writings as well as In some of his paint- 
ings. Once he addresses Erasmus as the * Knight 
of Christ,’ and bids him ‘ride on by the side of the 
Lord Jesus.’ There is a reference here, no doubt, 
to the figure in his own ‘ Knight and Death” We 
find it hard to imagine Erasmus in mail and on a 
war-horse, and Luther's would have been a hetter 
name to invoke! The ‘Four Apostles,’ in the 
exaltation of Paul and John over Peter, betrays 
Lutheran prepossessions. In much of Diirer’s 
work the German infatuation with the weird and 
terrible interferes with our esthetic pleasure in its 
contemplation, but his woodcuts from the Apoca- 
lypse, where these qualities were in place, are 
charged with imaginative power. The pictures of 
the early Flemish religious painters, on the other 
hand, though in artistic rank they do not eqnal 
the masterpieces of Dürer, perpetuate in some de- 

ee the idyllic charm and tenderness of the early 

ologne masters, while in the work of Rogier van 
der Weyden and some others there is distinct de- 
votional intent. "With regard to the founders of 
the school, the brothers van Eyck, we are in this 
difficulty: the known pictures of the younger, 
Jan, are on the whole realistic and secular, bnt 
there is a deeper note struck in the great altar- 
piece in which both brothers collaborated, the 
* Adoration of the Lamb’ at Ghent; and whether 
or not this is due to the profounder nature of the 
elder brother, Hubert, is one of the unsolved prob- 
lems of modern painting. This school culminates 
and ends with the work of Quinten Massys of 
Antwerp, who died in 1530, and whose two fine 
triptychs, in the Museums of Brussels and Ant- 
werp, exhibit the one a charming idyllic feeling, 
and the other, in the representation of the subject 
of the * Pieta,’ a dramatic power and pathos that 
make it a worthy last word of the early religious 
schools of painting north of the Alps. 
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Before passing on to the subject of Christian art 
under Protestantism, a few words may he said as 
to the later developments of religious painting on 
the older or pre-Reformation lines. e have seen 
that such painting in the Italy of the culminating 
period of the art tended to assume the form known 
as * Academic,’ in which sacred scenes and person- 
ages are represented in a somewhat ‘made-up’ 
fashion, and fail to im preas us with any sense of 
reality and power. his form of religious art 
maintained itself through the 17th and 18th cents., 
especially, of course, in Catholic countries, but not 
in these alone. In Spain, though the greatest 
master of the age, Velazquez, rarely exercised 
his genius on religious themes, painting of an 
ecclesiastical kind was necessarily much in evi- 
dence, and Murillo (1618-1682) is a very prolific 
and, on the whole, sympathetic representative of 
this form of art, on à somewhat popular plane. In 
the Catholic Netherlands, Vandyke, who is more 
refined in his characterization than his master 
Rubens, painted some very good religious pictures 
of the conventional type, while his contemporary 
Eustache le Sueur in France (1617-1655) is one of 
the best of many artists of the second rank who 
exercised their talents on the familiar themes. 
Even in Бораи religious pictures of the kind 
were painted, in the 17th cent. by Isaac Fuller, 
and in the 18th by Hogarth, who covered some 
very large canvases with religious compositions, 
the best of which is the ‘ Pool of Bethesda’ on the 
staircase at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London. 

A somewhat remarkable development of art of a 
decorative kind was indirectly the result of the Re- 
formation. This is the art of the so-called counter- 
Reformation largely engineered by the Jesuits. 
In the Jesuit churches, the most famous of which 
is the Gesù іп Rome, built by Vignola in 1568, 
there was displayed decoration of the most sump- 
tuous possible kind, embodying a protest against 
the Puritanism which had obtained a footing in 
the Church of the Reformation; and this same 
style in decoration spread to other church interiors 
of the 17th cent., with a result which visitors to 
Rome, Ravenna, and other places never cease to 
deplore. 

Anton Springer has well characterized the style as ons that 
*rohhed architecture of its fitting repose, and by the introduc- 
tion of figures posed in startling attitudes, aroused or convulsed 
by agency unseso, of curves instead of straight lines, of pillar 
piled upon pillar, substituted a turbulent unrest. Not,’ hs 
says, ‘that the style’ (called ona EBaroque d * was with- 
out striking aud artistic effect. An undoubted vigour in ths 
disposition of detail, a feeling for vastness and pomp, together 
with an internal decoration which spared neither colour nor 
costly material to secure an effect of dazzling splendour : such 
are the distinguishing attributes of the Baroque style as in 
Rome it is to he seen on every hand.’ 

It is interesting to compare the spirit of ecclesi- 
astical decorative art of this artificial kind with 
that of the sincere, unpretending, though in its 
way equally elaborate art offered by the medizval 
monkish craftsman for the embellishment of his 
beloved fane. On а superficial view the motives 
may be held to be the same, but how immeasur- 
able the difference! It is this substratum of ethical 
interest belonging to the history of the arts that 
gives this subject its importance to the student of 
the snecessive phases of human culture. It is 
noteworthy how mnch more is made of the evi- 
denee of art in historical and sociological studies 
on the Continent than among ourselves. The 
British mind is unfortunately prepossessed with 
the idea that the arts are merely separable acci- 
dents, detachable ornaments of human life, and 
not, as was really the case in the past, modes of 
intimate expression in which the ideas of an age 
or a community found embodiment. 

ПІ. PosT-REFORMATION PERIOD.—It was in- 
evitable that the Reformation should bring about 


a considerable change in the forms and the char- 
acter of Christian art. Assuming the least pos- 
sible alteration, let us see what would necessaril 

follow from the rejection of the Roman ecclesi- 


astical system. e will suppose that the Pro- 
testant continued to recognize, as he recognizes 
to-day, the value of the element of beauty in 
human life, and the suitability of art as a form 
for the expression of religious ideas. The Saints 
would none the less all but disappear from view, 
and with them would go their altars and altar- 
pieces, as well as the picturesque and varied stories 
which had supplied artists for centuries past with 
unnumbered themes. In some respects the situa- 
tion of the iconoclastic period Vo be repeated, 
and representations, such as that of the crucified 
Saviour, or the enthroned Madonna, which had 
attracted something like worship, would be ban- 
ished at once from the churches. The cessation of 
any demand for the large scenie paintings of the 
Last Things may at first sight seem surprising, 
because in some of the reformed churches the 
doctrine of heaven or hell became of paramount 
importance. Wall paintings in churches, however, 
had become so closely associated with doctrines 
and rites now repudiated that they were generally 
abandoned, and with them went the pictures of 
the Inferno that might otherwise have proved 
dear to Calvinistie hearts. "This limitation of the 
artist's range of possible subjects would, however, 
cause the subjects that remained to stand out in 
greater prominence. The person and life of Christ 
became of far greater relative importance under 
Protestantism, which refused to recognize the com- 
peting claims of Mary and the Saints. As the 

ible was freely perused, the literary treasures of 
the Old Testament became more familiar posses- 
sions, and the prospective artist would in this way 
find ready for him in the bosom of the Reformed 
Churches a range of noble subjects of an absorbing 
religious interest, It must be noticed at the same 
time that, though sacred altar pieces and mural 
ictures went out of fashion, a new form of re- 
igious art grew up in the Germany of the Refor- 
mation period an Pus to other lands, in the 
shape of the engraved plates which were abundant 
in the earliest printed Protestant Bibles and Testa- 
ments and in pious books of other kinds. Lucas 
Cranach illustrated Luther’s Bible; and Holbein, 
who in this aspect of his art was a child of the 
Reformation, has left us classical examples in the 
‘Icones Historiarum Veteris Testamenti '—a series 
of Bible illustrations—and plates such as the 
* Christ the True Light,’ of 1527. This was à very 
cheap and popular form of art, and made up to 
some extent for the loss of the monumental works. 
In all these Protestant designs it would be natural, 
though not inevitable, for the subjects to be ap- 
proached from the human side. So much had 
een made of the mystical element in religion in 
the older system, that the Reformers, though un- 
touched by rationalism, might be disposed to keep 
the miraculous in the background. 

It follows that under an enlightened Protestant 
régime there might he as much expenditure in 
architecture and on decoration as before, and the 
meeting-house of the Reformed congregation would 
have just as much right to * shine like the fields of 
Paradise’ as the monastic fane of four centuries 
earlier, while representative art possessed in the 
life of Christ upon earth, and in the doings of the 
Old Testament worthies, a range of subjects the 
value of which has just been indicated. The 
words of Luther are in this connexion very sig- 
nificant, when he said that he wished to see all 
arts, especially music, in the service of Him who 
had created and had granted them to men, and 
repeated the old arguments in favour of pictures 
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as more suitable for the instruction of simple folks 
than discourses. As a fact, however, the altera- 
tion brought about at the Reformation was far 

eater than we have just assumed. In Switzer- 
and, for instance, in Luther’s time pictures were 
condemned and banished as idolatrous; while in 
Great Britain, to take another example, the re- 
action of the Reformation period went so far that 
under the title ‘monuments of superstition’ art- 
istic treasures of indescribable beauty and perfect 
innocence were ruthlessly destroyed. Between 
the first onslaught upon ecclesiastical property on 
the part of Henry VIII. and the edicts of Elizabeth 
that tried to put a stop to further vandalism, the 
loss to art was incalculable, and from this point 
of view those years of desolation and waste are 
among the darkest in our national annals. So 
richly equipped, however, were our English 
churches, and so well established had been the 
pre-Reformation tradition of beauty in the ap- 
paratus of worship, that, as in doctrine so here, a 
compromise was arrived at, and Christian art still 
recognized the Episcopal churches and cathedrals 
as its home, where, at any rate, it could dwell in 
peace till the Gothic revival of the early part of 
the 19th cent. fostered in it a new growth. 

It was among the non-Episcopal sects in Eng- 
land, and especially in Scotland, that religious 
art fared worst. Like everything else in these 
churches, it was brought to the test of the letter of 
Scripture, and those parts of Scripture that were 
held at the time in special honour had little to say 
for it. A Biblical justification for art had always 
existed in the accounts of the Jewish temple and 
its ritual, and to these the lovers of art in medi- 
æval days had appealed. Now, to the Presbyterian 
and the Independent, descriptions of temples and 
altars and priestly vestments and all the apparatus 
of ritual did not appeal, for all these things they 
could not away with, while of specially Christian 
or NT justification of art there was but small 
trace to be found in the Gospels. Their teaching, 
however broad it may be, ignores almost com- 
pletely this side of life, which indeed would not 
naturally appeal to the Founder of Christianity in 
the temporal conditions under which His life was 
passed. His justification of the use made of the 
‘alabaster cruse of ointment of spikenard very 
costly ' (Mk 145) is in this respect notable, as it can 
be worked into the service of artistic theory. Some 
of the recorded sayings of Christ encourage a feel- 
ing for the beauty of natural objects, but the only 
one in the Synoptic Gospels bearing definitely on 
art is of rather the opposite character. ‘And as 
he went forth out of the temple, one of his dis- 
p saith unto him, Master, behold, what manner 
of stones and what manner of buildings! And 
Jesus said unto him, Seest thou these great build- 
ings? there shall not be left here one stone upon 
another, which shall not be thrown down’ (Mk 131). 
The going forth from the Temple, if the tradition 
is a Тш one, was past the immense and 
splendid Hellenistic triple portico of Herod—the 
finest, Josephus says, in the world—and out under 
the vast substructures of the Temple area; so that 
the pride of the disciple in these glorious struc- 
tures must have been not a little disconcerted at 
the response. It was thus possible at the Refor- 
mation to find Scriptural justification of a nega- 
tive kind for a starved and narrow view of art and 
beauty, as well as for one comparatively broad and 
liberal, and it is interesting to note that the fol- 
lowing out of the first view led to the extremes of 
rigid Puritanism, best to be studied in the Scot- 
land of the 17th and 18th centuries; while on the 
second was based, as we shall see, in Holland, a 
ре of religious art that is one of the glories of 

rotestantism. 


т. Narrow view of art.—Exdicts for the destruc- 
tion of works, which the early Reformers, like the 
Byzantine iconoclasts, stigmatized as ‘idolatrous,’ 
were not confined to Great Britain, but were 
necessary consequences everywhere of the revolt 
from Rome. How far they were in each land 
actually carried out in practice depended on many 
causes. The destruction has been comparatively 
thorough in Scotland, but it must be remembered 
that south of the Forth, at any rate, this pulling 
down and breaking was due quite as much to the 
constant TR pe ravages as to Scottish iconoclasm. 
The views of the first.Scottish Reformers may be 
gathered from the so-called Buke of Discipline of 
1560, where under ‘The Thrid Head, tuiching the 
Abolissing of Idolatrie,’ we read as follows : 

* Ав we require Christ Jesue to he trewlie preached, and his 
bolie Sacramentis to he rychtlle ministerit; ao can we not cease 
to requyre Idolatrie, with all monumentis and placee of the 
ваше, as Ahhayis, monkeries, freireis, nunreis, chapellis, chan- 
treis, cathedral kirkis, channounreie, colledges, uthers then 
presentlie are paroche Kirkis ог Sculis, to be utterlie suppressed 
in all boundie aud places of this Realme. ... Ав also that 
Idolatrie may he removed from the presence of all personis 
g guhet estait or conditioun tbat ever thai be, within this 

“ву Idolatrie we understand, the Messe, Invocatioun of Sanctis, 
Adoratioun of Ymagis, and the keping and retenying of the 
Same: and finallie all honoring of God, not conteaned in his 
holie Word’ (The Works of John Knoz, ed. David Laing, Edin- 
burgh, 1848, ii. 188). 

In accordance with the principles thus laid down, 
we find that, on July 25, 1567, the Lords of the 
Council, after receiving the abdication of Queen 
Mary, affirmed certain articles of the Kirk, amongst 
which was their intention ‘ to rute out, distroy, and 
allutirlie subvert all monumentis of ydolatre, and 
namelie the odious and blasphemous mess’ (Register 
of the Privy Council of Scotland, i. 536). That 
this intention was not at the time fully carried 
out we may judge from the ‘Acts of the General 
Assembly’ under date July 29, 1640, where at a 
шерге Aberdeen there was passed an ‘Act 
anent the demolishing of Idolatrous monuments’ 
that is worded as follows: 

* Forasmuch ав the Assembly is informed that in divers places 
of this kingdome, aud specially in the North parta of the same, 
many idolatrous monuments, erected and made for religious 
worship, are yet extant, such as crucifixee, images of Christ, 
Mary, and saints departed, ordaines the said monuments to he 
taken down, demolished, and destroyed, and that with all con- 
Pr he ul (Acts of the General Assembly, Edinburgh, 

It is to be remembered that in Scotland it was 
not a question merely of the Reformation, but of 
a long continued and embittered contest against 
everything that savoured of Popery, and in the 
course of this a good deal that might well have 
been saved was suffered to perish. Thus, the Ruth- 
well Cross was thrown down and broken in 1642. 

2. Broad view of art.—It was noticed above that 
on & broad and liberal Protestantism was based a 

hase of religious art that is among the glories of Re- 
Id Christianity. The reference is to the Scrip- 
tural pictures produced in the Holland of the first 
half of the 17th cent., especially by Rembrandt and 
some of his scholars. Holland is the one country 
that developed a national art as an immediate 
sequel to its adoption of the principles of the Re- 
formation. Protestant Germany might have done 
the same, but, owing to wars and the impoverish- 
ment of the country, art after the time of Diirer 
ceased almost to be cultivated, and Diirer’s younger 
contemporary, Holbein, left his native country for 
England, which on her part, by her contented 
utilization of his services, showed her own indiffer- 
ence to the work she was paying him to do. In 
Holland, a country both wealthy and energetic, 
art was national and at the same time Protestant, 
and in the latter aspect it was incorporate in Rem- 
brandt. 4 

A very large number of the drawings, etchings, 
aud pictures 1%; this master are on religious themes, 
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drawn from both the Old and the New Testaments. 
Many of these, such as the ‘Passion’ series at 
Munich, are treated in a cold, almost academic 
fashion, though by no means on the conventional 
Italian lines; hut, on the other hand, there exists a 
body of his work on these suhjects that is as fresh, 
as warm, as dramatic in feeling as it is rich and 
masterly in execution. Rembrandt, whose work 
in this Jina, it must be confessed, stands almost 
alone, has shown us here how it is possible to treat 
the person and the acts of Christ in a spirit as 
far removed from mysticism on the one side as 
from rationalism on the other, so that His Divine 
majesty is as convincingly apparent as His homely 
aspect, His friendliness, His intimate sympathy 
with human joys and sorrows. The writer may be 
allowed here to quote a sentence or two from a 
work of his own on the master. 

‘It is instructive to take the central figure of the Christian 
story, and to note the different eituatlons, idyllic, epic, and 
dramatlo, ia which Rembrandt hae portrayed the figure of 
Obrist. We see with what warmth of human feeling he has 
invested those scenes in which the Savlour, an infant or a grow- 
ing youth, makes holy hy His [6 the simple incidents of 
family life; how he rises to the height of epic dignity when 
Ohrist moves, a mature and heroic form through the acts of His 
earthly ministry ; with how intimate a sympathy he withdraws 
the veil from ths scars of agouy, and displays the Man of 
Sorrows a sublime though pathetically human figure In the 
tragedy of Hie Passion; and finally, bow he invests the Risen 
Form with a power and grace that have heen made perfect 
through weakness and suffering, and completes the picture hy 
smhodying the eternal love that Christ revealed, іп the father 
of the Prodigal’ (Rembrandt, London, 1907, p. 279). 

There is no need for any extended description of 
these masterpieces by Rembrandt, which we must 
remember are as fine in colour or light and shade 
and in technical execution as they are in the in- 
tellectual and ethical qualities of their design. 
A word may be said on one of the less known 
pieces, the ‘Christ and Mary Magdalen’ at Bruns- 
wick. We all know the ‘Noli me Tangere’ by 
Titian in the London National Gallery. It is a 
fine picture, but how unconvincing! There is no 
mystery, no appeal to the imagination. The 
figures, while sympathetically rendered, are posed 
for purposes of composition ; the scene is full of 
daylight, and there is a village close by on the hill. 
In the ‘Christ and Mary Magdalen’ at Brunswick, 
in the mysterious garden where the Risen Lord 
meets with Mary amidst the gloom of rocks and 
trees, a touch of light on the clouds above heralds 
the coming morn, but the shadows of night cling 
about the form of Christ, whose body emits a 
faint ghostly radiance. His hand plucks away 
the robe to which the adoring Magdalen would 
cling; but the tender though reserved inclination 
of the head towards the woman, and the sym- 

athetic gesture of the other hand, are loving- 

indness embodied. We are there in the garden 
with the pair, and they both live before us. This, 
we feel, is how they looked and acted. In the 
Louvre picture of ‘Christ at Emmaus,’ where He 
is known in the breaking of bread, an equally 
imaginative treatment invests the figure with an 
unearthly charm, that drew from the great French 
critic Fromentin some of the most eloquent sen- 
tences he ever penned : 


* Нав any one ever yet imagined Him thus, ae He sits facing 
ns there and hreaks the hread as He broke it on the night of the 
Last Supper, во pale and so thin, io His pilgrim’s rohe, with 
those darkened lips on which suffering has left its traces: with 
the large soft brown eyes whose full gaze He has directed 
opwards ... a living, breathing heing, but yet one who has 
assuredly passed through the gates of death? The attitude of 
this divine visitant with that intease ardour in a face whose 
features are hardly to be discerned, and expression is all in the 
movement of the lips and in the eyes—these traits inspired from 
what source one knows not, and produced one cannot tell how, 
are all of valueioestimahle. No other art has produced the like; 
no one before Remhrandt, no one after him, has made us under- 
stand these things’ (Maitres Ф Autrefois, Paris, 1890, p. 381). 


The homely warmth of feeling in Rembrandt’s 
‘Holy Families,’ and in OT or Apocryphal pieces, 


such as those from the story of Tohit, of which he 
was especially fond, is just as satisfying in its way 
as the imaginative power just illustrated. There 
is also an intellectual side to his religious art, and 


we have the sense in looking at some of his pieces 
that he has thought out the subject and consciously 
arranged it, though this never results in that 
academic coldness which is the fault of so many 
accomplished Italian designs. The chief example 
is the famous etching called the ‘100 Florin Plate’ 
or ‘Christ Healing the Sick. This is one of 
Rembrandt’s greatest masterpieces, and is well 
known though not always rightly interpreted. 
Sick persons, it is true, igure in the plate, but 
Christ is not healing them. The truth is that 
there is a great deal more in the piece than the 
descriptive title suggests. It is really an illustra- 
tion of Mt 19, and brings together a number of 
distinct persons and incidents, a unity being secured 
for the whole by the commanding dignity and 
beauty of the central figure. The words at the 
heginning of the chapter, ‘and great multitudes 
followed him; and he healed them there,’ are the 
motive for the introduction on the right of the 
etching of that wonderful throng of the maimed 
and feehle and sickly that Rembrandt has rendered 
with such pathos and intimacy. The next verse, 
‘and there came unto him Pharisees, tempting 
him,’ accounts for the company of the well-to-do 
on the left, whose shrewd and cynical faces and 
expressions of inquiry suggest the insidious queries 
with which they have come prepared. hrist, 
however, in the centre is attending to neither 
group, but is holding out His hand in encourage- 
ment to a woman hefore Him who clasps a child in 
her arms, while Peter, by His side, is seeking to 
thrust her away. This is, of course, the ‘Suffer 
the little children, and forbid them not,’ of the 
middle of the chapter; while in the richly clad 
figure of a youth, who sits musing with his face 
partly hidden by his hand, we recognize the young 
man ‘that had great possessions.’ The justice of 
the characterization throughout the piece makes it 
a real commentary on the passages illustrated, and 
the aetnal situation is brought before us in the 
lifelike impressive groups. 

It may cause surprise to find that Rembrandt’s 
treatment of these sacred themes is so hroad and 
dee because the Holland of hisday was strongly 

alvinistie, and religion wore generally a garh of 
austerity. Now, we possess a contemporary notice, 
according to which Rembrandt was a member of 
the religious sect called Mennonites ; and as the 
best of these Mennonites were on the whole Broad 
Churchmen of the Arminian persuasion, Rem- 
brandt's upbringing may have given him liberal 
views on theology which will account for the com- 
prehensive charity which breathes from all his 
scriptural pieces. His very last picture, a large 
and solemn canvas at St. Petersburg, represents 
the ‘Return of the Prodigal Son,’ and in this 
moving presentment of the tattered and weary 
wanderer as he buried his shame-stricken face in 
the hosom of the father whose compassion fails 
not, we read the artist's belief in an Ато 
Divine love. The effacement of the personality of 
the hapless truant has concentrated ali the interest 
of the scene on the father, who presses him to his 
heart and gazes down on him with infinite pity 
and tenderness. Не is not only the father of the 
parenie: but the Eternal Love incorporate; and 

embrandt’s art becomes in the best sense an 
embodiment of the higher Christian thought. 

We may accordingly regard Rembrandt’s desi 
as more satisfying to the religious sense of the 
liberal Protestant than that of any other artist, 
and with this as our standard may pass on to a 
brief critical survey of religious art as it has been 
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revived in various experimental bnt interesting 
forms nearer our own time. 

IV. MODERN TIMES.— The last part of the 
17th and the whole of the 18th cent. produced 
practically nothing in this style that was not а 
mere bloodless simulacrum of the academic art of 
the Florentine and Roman schools. An exception 
may be found at the close of the 18th cent. in the 
work of William Blake, who had genius enough in 
art and literature to have PEN true greatness, 
had that genius been trained and directed aright. 
Blake was exceptional, in his art a romanticist 
before his time, and belonging to the century of 
Coleridge rather than of Pope. Earlier in the 
same century, itis worth notice that even Hogarth 
in his religious pieces did not attempt the homel 
intimate style in which he might have succeeded, 
but adopted the conventional types of the Italian- 
izing figure painters of the time. The revived re- 
ligious art of the 19th cent. is the child of the 
romantic movement. This was a reaction against 
the predominant classicism of the latter half of the 
18th cent., and took the form partly of a return to 
nature in which Rousseau and. Robert Burns were 
pioneers, and partly in a revived interest in what 
was medieval, which began in Germany and spread 
to Great Britain and to France. In Germany medi- 
zvalism was a natural product, for her traditions 
of Hs greatness were rooted in the Middle Ages, 
and even a classicist like Goethe paid homage to 
these romantie bygone glories. À curious result 
in the sphere of religious art of this return to the 
Middle Ages has made itself seen in our own time 
in the pictures from the life of Christ by Eduard 
von Gebhardt, in which the costumes and the 
mise en scène are taken from the Germany of the 
15th century. What we know in our own country 
by the name of the ‘ Gothic Revival ’—-a movement 
that led to the restoration of medieval features in 
innumerable English churches and to the establish- 
ment of something like a cultus of the romantic in 
art—was at the basis of the very interesting artistic 
experiment known as pre-Raphaelitism, while the 
earlier religious painting of the German so-styled 
‘Nazarenes’ was founded rather on the national 
self - consciousness of the German people firmly 
braced by the struggle against Napoleon; medi- 
zvalism, at any rate, played no part in it, for the 
Nazarenes lived and worked in Rome. Both these 
artistic movements, the German and the English, 
were sincere and earnest, even to the extreme of 
fanaticism, but the zsthetic result was in neither 
case wholly satisfactory. 

т. Nazarenes, — The name ‘Nazarenes’ was 
applied in good-humoured banter to a company of 
young German painters who in the early years of 
the 19th cent. settled in Rome in an abandoned 
monastery, where they sought to re-constitute the 
life and work of the painters of the earlier religious 
schools. They were romanticists of the type that 
surrenders itself to idealism but recognizes no 
attraction in nature and the things of the real 
world. Hence their art draws its motives not 
directly from nature, but at second hand from the 
works of the older masters. This secured a certain 
lovk of style in the compositions ; but, on the other 
hand, the figures lacked individual character, and 
the colouring was pale, flat, and conventional. 
One good piece of work the Nazarenes accomplished 
early in their career, which has laid modern art 
under an obligation. In 1815 they re-introduced 
the technique of fresco painting, which had been 
abandoned since the death of Raphael Mengs in 
1779, and with the aid of one of Mengs’s old 
journeymen executed successfully in the true 
process a series of Painting: in a room of the Casa 

artholdi on the Pincian at Rome. These paint- 
ings are from the story of Joseph, and have been 
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removed to the National Gallery at Berlin, where 
they are in a good state of preservation. Cornelius, 
Overbeck, Schadow, and Veit collaborated, and the 
works are among the best from an artistic point of 
view produced by the school. Modern German 
monumental wall - painting, which has flourished 
through the century, had here its origin. 

Of the Nazarenes, Friedrich Overheck (1789- 
1869) was the most characteristic figure. A devoted 
adherent of the Catholic Church, like most of his 
associates, he was intensely devotional, and his 
pietures breathe the same spirit of quiet and re- 
tiring devoutness that we have come to know in 
the early schools of Sienna and of Cologne. “Art 
is to me,’ he wrote once, ‘a harp on which I would 
fain hear always sounding hymns to the praise of 
the Lord. The comparative absence from his 
works of the qualities of colour, light and shade, 
and handling, which are essential to the beauty of 
a modern picture, makes it unnecessary from the 
point of view of this article to consider them 
further. Cornelius (1783-1867) was a far stronger 
artist than Overbeck, and covered vast wall spaces 
in Munich and elsewhere with compositions marked 
by learning and vigour, but lacking in warmth of 
feeling or esthetic charm. His great fresco of the 
medizval subject of the ‘Last Judgment’ in the 
Ludwigskirche at Munich, painted in 1840, may 
count as his masterpiece. 

On the same plane of art as the Nazarenes are 
a once esteemed painter of religious themes, the 
Netherlander Ary Scheffer, and the accomplished 
Frenchman Hippolyte Flandrin, a pupi of Ingres, 
who executed beautifully drawn figure composi- 
tions on religious themes on the walls of Parisian 
churches, which are, however, tame in effect and 
wanting in charm of colour. Of all this set of 
artists no one had in him so many elements of true 

reatness as the Aberdeen painter, Wiliam Dyce. 
Had he been born in a time and in surroundings 
favourable to the development of monumental 
figure painting, he would have been a great artist, 
for there is in his design an originality and an 
intimacy of feeling, in his execution a firmmess, 
that strike us at once as exceptional in this phase 
of art. Born in 1806, he met and was influenced 
by Overbeck in Italy, and Richard Muther in his 
Modern Painting reckons him ‘ with the Flandrin- 
Overbeck family,’ though he notes that ‘where 
the Nazarenes produce a pallid, corpse-like effect, 
a deep and luminous quality of colour delights one 
in Dyce’s pictures. e is finished in grace, and 
with this grace he combines the pure and quiet 
simplicity of the Umbrian masters. . . . There is 
something touching in his madonnas. . . . A 
dreamy авза brings the heavenly figures 
nearer to us’ (Hi. 5) The ‘St. John leading 
the Madonna to his Home,’ in the Tate Gallery in 
London, is a good specimen of his art. 

2. Pre-Raphaelites. — The religious art of the 
19th cent. received a contribution of some value 
from the English pre-Raphaelites. Shortly before 
1850 three or four young artists in London found 
themselves drawn together by something of the 
same feeling in art that had actuated the Naza- 
renes. They revolted against the academic con- 
ventions with which the name of Raphael was 
specially connected, and discerned salvation for art 
only in a return to the sincerity and simplicity 
of the 15th century. Unlike the Nazarenes, how- 
ever, they had a strong feeling for nature, and it 
was from the first one of their principles that 
every part of a picture should be painted with the 
most scrupulous care directly from the living person 
or the natural object. The title ‘Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood’ and the mystic initials ‘P.R.B.’ 
which appeared after their signatures on their 
paintings, were the outward signs of a union which 
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ultimately included seven members, and the fact 
that two or three were writers explains the fact 
that the movement was from the first as much 
literary as purely artistic. The three original 
members, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Holman Hunt, 
and John Everett Millais, are the only ones who 
need he mentioned here. Their intense earnest- 
ness, combined with their study of the early Italian 
masters, led them to religious themes, though these 
were not exclusively their objective. Indeed, they 
were before all things romanticists, and may he 
claimed by the Gothic Revival as its spiritual off- 
spring. They were devoted to the poets, and some 
of the best things they accomplished in art are the 
illustrations to Tennyson’s Poems published by 
Moxon in 1857. In Rossetti this tendency was 

articularly marked, and he ultimately confined 
imself as a painter to the romantic field, in the 
cultivation of which he was followed by Edward 
Burne Jones. This romantic and poetic vein kept 
their devotion to the facts of nature from falling 
into mere realism, so that in their pictures we dis- 
cern a curiously matter-of-fact rendering of acces- 
sories, while the whole scene may be a fairyland of 
a poet’s creation. 

Of the distinctly religious pictures of the school, 
the best were some of the earliest. In 1849 and 
1850 Rossetti exhibited the quaint but fascinating 
‘ Girlhood of the Virgin Mary, where the figures 
are portraits of the painter's nearest relatives, aud 
the ‘ Ecce Ancilla Domini’ which has now happily 
found a home in the national collection. c 
naïveté of feeling and poetic charm it is one of the 
loveliest pictures ever painted, and in its trans- 
parent sincerity it might have shamed into noth- 
Ingness the commonplace conventional painting in 
төрде in the England of the time. he early 
Millais of 1850, * The Child Christ in the Workshop 
of Joseph,’ a far more ambitious piece, is perhaps, 
artistically speaking, the hest religious production 
of the school; for Millais, as his after career showed, 
was far more highly endowed as a practician than 
any of his associates. Holman Hunt’s universally 
known ‘Light of the World’ appeared in 1854, and 
this artist has maintained throughout his long and 
honourable artistic career the same religious ear- 
nestness, combined with the pre-Raphaelite faith- 
fulness in details. ‘In the whole history of art 
there are no religious pictures in which uncom- 
promising naturalism has made so remarkable an 
alliance with a pietistic depth of ideas’ (Muther, 
Modern Painting, iii. 12). 

From the artistic point of view it should perhaps 
be pointed out that the plan of copying nature in a 
picture detail by detail does not really secure the 
truth aimed at, and with the pre-Raphaelites its 
adoption was due to intellectual rather than to 
purely artistic considerations. The experiment 
was of value in its time as a protest against the 
vague conventional rendering of nature with no 
true knowledge behind it, which was then the 
fashion in the English school, and to the non- 
artistic the principle will always seem attractive 
because of its ethical sound, but, as Horace says 
in the Ars Poetica (line 31) : 

‘In vitium ducit спр fuga, si caret arte,’ 
and the way to represent nature truthfully in the 
artistic sense is not to copy bit by bit, but to 
render the general aspect of things in their true 
relations of tone and colour. This is the real diffi- 
culty of painting, and an impressionist study that 
secures absolute truth in these relations is at once 
far more difficult, and far better as art, than the 
most elaborate rendering of individual details with 
meticulous exactness. An English painter, pos- 
sessed of a shrewd wit, tried the pre-Rapbaelite 
method about 1850, but gave it up, saying, ‘This 
cannot be right, it is too easy!’ Hence it has 


come about that man 
who has carried out this principle of work has 
been, as Horace goes on to say: 

‘Infelix operis summa, quia ponere totum | Nesciet.' 
Moreover, exact piece-by-piece rendering leads too 


a pre-Raphaelite painter 


often to a hardness in delineation that is destruc- 
tive of pictorial effect, and when this is combined 
with crude and inharmonious colouring, the result 
from an esthetic point of view may be disastrous, 
At the same time, though pre-Raphaelite pictures 
vary greatly in their artistic value, they are always 
to he respected for their earnestness and sincerity, 
and some of those on Biblical themes will ever 
remain prominent and justly-honoured representa- 
tions of an interesting Mm phase of Christian 
art. 

3. Modern experiments. — One last phase of 
Christian art remains to be noticed, bringing us 
quite to our own day. The reference is to certain 
endeavours to secure convincing verisimilitude in 
the pictorial representation of Biblical scenes by 
the abandonment of all the time-worn conventions 
of academic design, and hy the use of local types, 
costumes, accessories, and setting. This experi- 
ment has been tried in various forms, and always 
with sincerity and devout feeling. So far as these 
qualities are concerned, the Ne. already noticed 
of the German von Gebhardt, whose ‘ Last Supper,’ 
painted in 1870, is well known in this country 
through reproductions, are equal to the best; but 
his curious convention of a 15th cent. mise en scéne 
gives them a position apart. One form which this 
work has taken is to place the events of the life of 
Christ in an Oriental setting, carefully elaborated 
from a study of the Palestine of to-day. The idea 
was first started earlier in the 19th cent., when the 
attention of artists was turned for the first time to 
Oriental subjects. Horace Vernet, on his Eastern 
tour in 1840, had noticed that the scenes of the 
Bible stories were laid in the East, and should he 
тергеш in Oriental settings. This was actu- 
ally attempted by Holman Hunt, who painted re- 
ligious pictures in Jerusalem and by the shore of 
the Dead Sea. Some German artists sought the 
same end by the adoption for the NT characters of 
the types of modern scions of the Hebrew race; 
but it has been reserved for a French and a Scot- 
tish painter of our own time to work the idea out 
with completeness. Both James Tissot, a French 
artist known first for his pictures of modern fashion- 
able life, and William Hole, of the Royal Scottish 
Academy, conceived the idea of portraying the 
various incidents of the earthly ministry of Christ 
as they might happen in the Palestine of to-day. 
The lighting and colour of the landscapes, the 
forms of nature and of buildings, the attitudes of 
the figures and their costumes, the furniture, the 
accessories, are all drawn from actual life, as it can 
be studied to-day on the Mount of Olives, by the 
Sea of Tiberias, or at Bethany. The resulting 
pictures, made accessible by popular reproductions, 
are full of interest, and at every turn furnish some 
new suggestion that makes us realize and interpret 
better the familiar scenes. They are, however, in 
both cases comparatively small water colours and 
do not aim at greatness of effect. Indeed, the 
elaboration of the interesting detail often inter- 
feres with the general impression of a scene in its 
ethical or religious aspects. They are, nevertheless, 
valuable contributions to the religious art of our 
day. 

Xn experiment in quite another direction has 
been made, also in our own day, by one or two 
German artists, of whom the most important is 
Fritz von Uhde. Von Uhde is probably the best 
painter of all those who have given themselves in 
this latest epoch to Scriptural themes, and his 
work has more of the quality we have learned to 
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&dmire in Rembrandt than that of any of the other 
moderns. There is no attempt here at archeological 
correctness, and the idea of an Oriental setting never 
crosses the artist's mind. On the contrary, he takes 
the actual scenes in town or village or country of 
the Germany of his own day, and imagines Christ 
introduced into them, and dealing with those He 
meets as He dealt with His fellow-countrymen in 
Palestine. In “Тһе Sermon on the Mount’ Christ 
is seated on & modern wooden bench in the fields, 
and is discoursing to a group of German peasant 
women and children, on the outskirts of which 
hang the men whoare going home from their work, 
with their tools over their shoulders. ‘Suffer little 
children to come unto me,’ at Leipzig, shows us the 
interior of a modern schoolroom in a small town, 
where the master stands іп the background, while 
a group of children of all ages are gathered some- 
what timidly near the chair on which a stranger, 
who has just entered, has taken his seat. This 
stranger is Christ, and we are made to see that He 
is gradually drawing the little ones to Himself by 
the шакше га of His personality. In other pieces 
we see Christ entering & peasant home, or sitting at 
meat with His friends, as at the Last Supper; or, 
again, with a frank acceptance of the mystical, 
the artist has given us the scenes of the Annuncia- 
ton or the Nativity. The pictures are always 
serious, devout, and at the same time warm with 
human feeling, and often touched with idyllic 
charm. Their quality as works of art gives them 
an equally high place with that which they claim 
as achievements 1n religious design. 

The name of Rembrandt was mentioned above 
in connexion with these homely renderings of 
sacred scenes. Rembrandt, like von Uhde, in the 
best of his pictures took the setting from his own 
surroundings, though he indulges not seldom in 
Oriental vestments and in Jewish types. These 
surroundings are, however, in the first place, very 
much generalized, so that they might almost do 
for any age and conntry ; and, in the second place, 
they are as unfamiliar in the eyes of 20th cent. 
Britons as if they were genuine Oriental transcripts. 
Hence the setting of Rembrandt’s pieces takes 
them to that distance from us which is necessary 
in order to let the imagination have free play. In 
the paintings of our own time, on the other hand, 
both the Oriental hackgrounds and the modern 
ones are too real and too familiar, and the appear- 
ance against them of Christ and the Apostles seems 
forced and almost theatrical. If we recognize who 
the sacred personages are, they do not appear to 
live in these surroundings, but to have come in in 
a disguise, and we half expect their interlocutors 
to he finding them out. n the other hand, if 
we accept them as modern Orientals or modern 
Europeans, we cannot readily realize their unique 
character and greatness. They have heen brought 
Town too effectively from the ideal to the actual 
sphere. 

Summary.—In the foregoing an attempt has 
been made to describe ud to analyze, from the 
points of view indicated at the beginning of this 
article, the chief phases of religious art as they 
have manifested themselves through the Christian 
centuries. There have been two sides to the 
activity of Christian artists, each of which may 
here suitably receive a final word. 

(1) On the one hand, their activity has been 
essentially decorative, and their spirit has been 
that of the monkish craftsman of the 11th, the 
Gothic mason and carver of the 13th centuries; 
all they could make or do they were zealous to 
offer on the altar of Christian service. Theirs was 
the gift of beauty to the Creator of all beauty— 
a grateful rendering back of the boon so ДЕ 
bestowed, the gift of skill and care to the Lord of 


the inventive brain and cunning hand. How far, 
we may ask, can we in these modern days enter 
into the spirit of those medieval craftsmen, and 
turn any artistic gifts we may possess to this high 
service? Unlike the men of old, we have in these 
days almost to justify the bare existence of the cnlt 
of beauty and of art, for these are not a natural and 
necessary part of our lives. We have seen how 
the practice of the arts in early Christian and 
monastic surroundings followed inevitably from 
the fact that life without this element of art was 
in those days impossible. With us it is something 
extra, and is as a consequence challenged to give 
an account of itself. That idea of an opposition 
between the life of art and the practical life of 
service to one’s fellows, which underlies Tennyson’s 
* Palace of Art,’ is not justified by the facts of the 
world. It is perfectly possible, as we can learn by 
looking around us, to combine the practical wit! 
the contemplative life, and to exercise the æsthetic 
faculties without any withdrawal from the sphere 
of the actual. It is true that there are those who 
do so withdraw themselves, but it does not follow 
that they are tempted away by the allurements of 
the imagination. It may very well be that they 
are morbid and self-absorhed, and if а field of 
activity did not offer itself in the esthetic sphere, 
their life might decline to a much lower level. The 
pleasures of art are, at any rate, innocent, and 
if they do not necessarily ennoble the character, 
they at least refine the taste. 

е saw that the medieval artist-monk exalted 
the practice of the crafts that produce beautiful 
things as not only a function of human nature but 
a law of the universe at large. There is a narrow 
religiosity that is afraid of a human nature so 
amply endowed, and would confine its activity 
within much closer limits. In the churches of 
to-day, however, this timid creed is already an 
anachronism, and most of those which have Puritan 
traditions at their hack accept to-day the broader 
view to which, at any rate, the student of the 
history of Christian art must feel himself forced. 
And if this energy of art is not only wholesome, 
but even in a sense enjoined, in what can it be 
more fittingly expended than in that service to 
which we have seen it devoted through the 
centuries? The time is now past when the 
square barn-like meeting-house, the bare walls, 
the homely fittings, could satisfy the cultured 
worshipper. 

It is true, and must never be forgotten, that the 
outward show is as a mere nothing to the ‘ truth 
in the inward parts,’ which is demanded as much 
from churches and congregations as from indi- 
viduals; and if worship were less sincere in a 
beautiful and richly adorned fane than in a 
simple room, it is the art that would have to be 
sacrificed. It is true also that in parts of our own 
country & sacred tradition of unselfish piety, of 
heroic endurance, clings to these whitewashed 
walls that for generations past have looked down 
on the defenders of a creed for which they were 
ready at any moment to give up their possessions 
or their lives. The Church at large could ill spare 
the Puritan spirit, and must strive to retain what 
is best in this, while contesting some of its nega- 
tions. The introduction of instrumental music 
into the act of worship, and of the element of art 
and beauty into its material apparatus and its 
home, is in principle conceded almost everywhere in 
Christendom, and there is every reason why the 
medieval tradition should be revived, and these 
things not merely accepted as a fashion, but 
embraced with the godly joy and pride of the 
older days. 

(2) On the other hand, the activity of Christian 
artists has been exercised not merely on the 
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creation of what is beautiful, but on representa- 
tions of sacred scenes and pcrsonages, or symbolie 
shows that had a didactic purpose. This work, as 
we have seen, has taken several different forms. 
We may distinguish here: (a) the liturgical, 
doctrinal, or allusive composition, which began, as 
we saw, in the catacombs, and flourished greatly, 
in the form especially of the pictures of the Last 
Things, in the later mediæval period; (5) the 
devotional pieture, represented centrally in the 
work of Fra Angelico, in which the speciall 
Christian virtues of humility, devotedness, selt- 
&bandonment, are brought to view and their 
practice inculcated ; (c) the historical representa- 
tion from the life of Christ or of OT or NT 
worthies—a form of art that we have come across 
in many shapes, and in which at one time the 
mystical, at another the human, element is most 
apparent ; and (d) the great work of art in which 
a supreme master like Michelangelo has created 
types that are profoundly ethical, though not in 
te distinctive sense Christian. 

How is each of these forms of religious art 
related to the Christian thought of ELM EY 
Protestantism ? 

(a) The first kind of picture has ceased for Pro- 
testants to have any didactic or specially religious 
significance, and is regarded rather from the intel- 
lectual point of view as an embodiment of poetic 
thought. Thedesigns of William Blake are of this 
kind, and a good modern instance may be found in 
the allusive symbolical designs which, with charm- 
ing decorative feeling, Mrs. Traquair has executed 
in the ‘Song School’ of St. Mary's Episcopal 
Cathedral and the Catholic Apostolic Church in 
Edinburgh, as well as in other buildings. Such 
works belong more to the domain of poetry and 
mysticism than to that of religion in the strict 
sense of the term. They answer to a special phase 
of artistic feeling both m the creator of them and 
in the spectator, and, in fact, they repel some 
sincere lovers of art just as strongly as they attract 
others. So long as there are artists and lovers of 
art, the temperament of some of these will turn 
them in the direction of works of the kind. This 
phase of religious art is illustrated also by some of 
the productions of G. F. Watts, an artist of genius 
who was meant to be a great painter, but was 
drawn aside from the direct course by the copious- 
ness and insistence of his intellectual ideas. 

(b) The time will never come when we shall 
cease to take delight in the purity and devoutness 
of the devotional pictures of the early schools of 
religious art in Germany and in Italy. In so far 
as they express the specially Christian temper of 
humility and dependence, and reveal to us inno- 
cence and love and the spirit of service embodied 
in the Virgin mother, in saint, and in angel, they 
wil always have a message for those religiously 
susceptible. The harsh theological words ‘ Hagi- 
ology,’ * Mariolatry,’ and the like need not disturb 
our contemplative enjoyment of these simple and 
sincere expressions of & faith which in the great 
essentials was the same as our own. The works 
are, at the same time, removed into the historical 
region by the fact that the whole religious milieu 
which conditioned them at their forthcoming is so 
different from ours. Weregard them with interest 
&nd affection, but recognize them as not belong- 
ine to our own time or our own range of religious 
ideas. 

(c) The historical treatment of the life of Christ 
or of the scenes of the OT is a matter that concerns 
us in these days and in Protestant surroundings far 
more nearly. It corresponds with the modern in- 
terest in the facts of the past, and with the (partly 
rationalistic) tendency to emphasize the human 
side of Christianity. Notice has been taken in 


what has gone before of the many attempts which 
have been made in art, throughout post-Reforma- 
tion times, to bring home with convincing force to 
the spectator the personality, and the significance 
of the acts, of Christ. The difficulty has always 
been, on the one hand, to avoid what is mystical, 
with all the other conventions of the professed re- 
ligious schools ; and, on the other, to prevent such 
a modernizing of the mise en scéne ав may destroy 
the air of remoteness from the ordinary world and 
of ethical supremacy, which should belong to the 
person of the protagonist. Rembrandt, as we have 
seen, has succeeded here where many have failed; 
and when the whole body of his work on relig- 
ious themes is placed in accessible form before 
the public, as has been proposed, he will prob- 
ably be recognized by all as the greatest religious 
artist of whom the history of painting bears 
record. 

(d) The impression of the Sublime, when con- 
veyed either by the appearances of nature or by 
those of art, is always in one sense a religious 
impression, for it implies a chastening, and, in the 
Aristotelian sense, a purifying, of the individual 
emotions by the recognition of what is tran- 
scendently great. This greatness is not hostile 
or terrifying, for the esthetic impression of the 
Sublime is destroyed when the being is shaken 
or cowed through fear, but it represents, as it 
were, a challenge, to which we respond by bracing 
up the powers, and by measuring ourselves with it 
in the strength of free intelligence and in a certain 
confidence that does not preclude humility. So the 
human spirit, in the contemplation of the Divine, 
is not crushed, but raised and strengthened. Now, 
of all the functions that the arts of form can 
exercise for the higher service of man, none is 

eater than that of presenting human nature 

efore us in aspects of such grandeur that we 
feel in a measure brought into contact with 
the Divine. The ordinary levels of human great- 
ness are transcended by these exceptional crea- 
tions of art, and our spirit is uplifted in response. 
The impression thus produced is religious, but 
it is quite apart from any particular creed. It 
takes us into a region where all creeds are merged 
in the one all-embracing conception of the God- 
head, supreme in goodness as in power. It fol- 
lows from this that all art which rises to this 
ethical level is religious art, whatever the creed of 
its creator; and from this point of view the master- 
works of the Hellenic sculptor may claim a position 
by the side of the designs of a Michelangelo, or of 
any other creative artist of the Christian period. 
The impressiveness of a great work of art depends 
largely on the simplicity as well as the force of 
its message, and it is not by inculcating any 
special doctrines of religion but by raising the 
whole being into communion with the highest that 
art may best serve the spiritual needs of mankind. 
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ART IN MANUSCRIPTS (Christian).* — 
There is no form of Christian pictorial art that has 
come down to us from the Middle Ages in such 
abundance, in such variety, and in such a genuine 
and unaltered condition, as the art of miniature- 
painting for the illustration and decoration of manu- 
scripts. Isolated examples dating from the 4th cent. 
to the 8th may be found scattered through the great 
libraries of Europe, while others from the 9th cent. 
onwards exist in considerable numbers, not only in 
publie libraries but in many private collections— 
and this in spite of the enormous destruction that 
has taken place through their being little cared 
for, or liturgically out of date, or the objects of 
fanatical hatred. There is no doubt that the 
manuscripts thus destroyed must be numbered by 
hundreds of thousands. At the same time, it must 
not be concluded that the majority of these, or even 
a large percentage, were as attractively written and 
illustrated as the precious volumes exposed in our 
museums. A glance at the contents of any con- 
siderable medizeval library, like those of Hereford 
Cathedral and some of the Colleges of Oxford 
and Cambridge, shows us how commonplace and 
dull and full of tiresome contractions was the 
everyday scholar’s book, and that in nine cases out 
of ten the loss of them would not be a matter for 
artistic regret. The richly painted manuscripts on 
the whitest vellum were done either as furniture 
for lectern and altar, in keeping with the other 
splendours and adornments Ші 2 great church, or 
for the use of wealthy laymen and ecclesiasties, 
who sometimes read them as little as a modern 
student reads the éditions de luxe that he buys of 
poems that he has learned to love in a homely 
setting. St. Jerome, in his preface to Job, makes 
light of such possessions. ‘Let those who care for 
them,’ he says, ‘own books that are old, or written 
with gold and silver on purple skins. АП I need 
is a good text.’ This sentence shows that the 
spirit of the fastidious book-lover was already 
abroad in the 4th century. It is perhaps a matter 
for congratulation that not every one had so austere 
a taste as St. Jerome. 

The earliest examples of painted books that 
have survived in Europe are two Vergils of the 
3rd or 4th cent. in the Vatican Library ; but 
these do not come within the scope of the present 
article, which deals only with this branch of art 
in relation to Christianity. As might be expected, 
nearly all the earliest Christian manuscripts that 
exist are either Bibles or portions of Bibles, 
beginning with the Vienna Genesis of the 5th 
cent., whieh eontains eighty-eight miniatures, and 
leading to the Ashburnham Pentateuch, written 
at Tours in the 7th cent. and adorned with nineteen 
large pictures. This is now in the Bibliothèque 
Nationale at Paris. Of the same century is the 
famous copy of the Gospels known as the Book of 
Kells at Trinity College, Dublin. This book, whic 
is at once the carliest and the finest of the Celtic 
manuscripts, was written by a scribe or scribes of 
the wemost accomplishment, and ornamented with 
initials and other larger decorations of miraculously 
interwoven lines. The Irish decorators, however, 
while gifted with a sureness of hand that is almost 
beyond belief, were totally lacking in the higher 
qualities of imagination, and when confronted with 
a subject like the Crucifixion, showed as lament- 
able an inability as the veriest savage to draw and 
compose the human figure. Next after the Book 
of Kells the best-known example of this style is 
the Lindisfarne Gospels at the British Museum 
(fig. 1, p. 890), which, though not executed in 
Treland, belongs to the same Celtic tradition and 
to approximately the same date. All subsequent 
examples, which do not owe a new development 

* ART IN MSS (Jew.) see p. 8725. 


to external influences, show a falling off from this 
high standard. There was, in fact, in the system 
of the Celtic draughtsmen no human element or 
element of growth, and when once they had 
achieved the mathematically perfect, only decad- 
ence and repetition lay before them. everthe- 
less, their consummate skill in ornamental design 
ives them & unique place in the history of book 
ecoration, and was not without some effect on 
later schools in other countries, though always 
in subordination to the more emotional impulses 
derived from Rome and Constantinople. 
Pictorially the Roman school, best exhibited in 
the paintings of the Catacombs, bequeathed but 
little that we can admire to the book-decorators 
of the Middle Ages, though as late as the 10th cent. 
books were illustrated with pictures, usually dead 
both in colour and expression, that differed scarcely 
at all from their classical prototypes. The Byzan- 
tine pictures in copies 519 the Greek Gospels and 
Lives of Saints written at Constantinople, full of 
Oriental blendings of gold and brilliant colour, and 
with a seriousness of intention quite absent from 
most of the classical figure-work, had a far wider 
and more vivifying influence on the art of the 
West. Under Roman and Byzantine influences, 
either separate or combined, a series of sumptuous 
books, usually copies of the Latin Gospels, and 
some of them written entirely in letters of gold, 
were produced on the Continent between the 
Sth and 12th centuries. By the latter century, 
Byzantine art, having reached an academical stage 
which allowed of no further evolution, was, as it 
were, frozen and crystallized into forms which in 
Russia survive unaltered to the present day. 
Meanwhile, in England, and especially at Win- 
chester, & notable school of book-decoration had 
arisen. The most famous example of this school 
is a Benedictional belonging to the Duke of Devon- 
shire, which was written at Winchester for Bisho 
Æthelwold between the years 963 and 984. 
similar Benedictional, written a few years later for 
Archbishop Robert of Jumiéges, is now in the 
public library at Rouen. The British Museum is 
rich in productions of this school, beginning with 
King Edgar’s Charter of Hyde Abbey (tig. 2, p. 
890), written entirely in gold in 966 and enriched 
with a beautiful frontispiece, in which the figures 
are drawn with much animation and clad in the 
fluttering draperies characteristie of the English 
miniaturists of the 10th and 11th centuries. 
During these centuries and for some time longer, 
it is not too mueh to say that English book- 
illustration was the finest ш Europe. Until the 
end of the 13th cent. Italian pietorial art was 
much less inventive and energetic than that of 
England and France, while Germany was likewise 
under a weight of enervative'Byzantine tradition, 
which seems to have prevented 1ts producing more 
than a trifling number of books of notable merit 
between the 12th cent. and the time of the inven- 
tion of printing. In the monasteries of Flanders, 
Hainault, and Artois, many stately books were 
written and illuminated, but in the reign of St. 
Louis the fame of the University of Paris attracted 
scholars and artists from all Christendom, who 
thenceforth made Paris the intellectual centre of 
Europe. In their train came a body of writers 
and illuminators, independent of the monasteries, 
who shook off the Byzantine fetters before Giotto 
and Cimabue were born, and produced work of an 
extraordinary and almost feminine refinement of 
execution, which is no less attractive than the 
manly vigour which is more especially English (fig. 
3, p. 891). For a while the two countries ran an 
even race, but by the middle of the 14th cent. the 
French illuminators had gone far beyond their 
English rivals, and in the second half of the 15th 
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cent. English patrons were so ill-served by their 
countrymen that they had to send to Bruges and 
Paris for their painted prayer-books and romances. 

To the Italian scribes of the 15th cent. belongs 
the distinction of having discarded the Gothic or 
black letter, which by that time had reached a 
cramped and ugly stage, in favour of the more 
rounded and legible forms of the llth and 12th 
cents., littera antigua as it was called when re- 
introduced, ‘ Roman letter’ as we now call it (figs. 
4, 5, pp. 891, 899). This revival was soon seen to 
be a reasonable one, and was adopted in all literary 
countries except Germany, which is only now com- 
ing into line with her Western neighbours. It 
was under the influence of the Renaissance that 
tbe finest illuminated books were produced in 
Italy. These were largely copies of the Latin 
classics; but many exquisite prayer-books were 
written, especially in Florence, Naples, Ferrara, 
und Venice, for members of the great families. 
Of Spanish illuminated books not many have 
survived, and these usually owe nearly every- 
thing to artistic influences from Naples or Bruges. 
In the latter city enormous quantities of dainty 
prayer-books were mannfactured towards the 
end of the 15th century. The chief features 
of these books are the use of sprays of natural 
flowers and foliage in the borders, and the delicacy 
of the landscape backgrounds to the pictures. 
Dutch books are remarkable at once for great 
dexterity of execution and for a bluntness of 
conception which prevents their ever being in the 
first rank as works of art. 

And now as to the types of manuscripts that were 
most frequently illustrated. With few and mostly 
fragmentary exceptions, all liturgical books earlier 
than the I3th cent. have perished, having been 
worn out, or cast aside on account of changes of 
fashion and of textual arrangement. It is certain 
that none of them were habitually so richly deco- 
rated as the early copies of the Gospels already 
referred to. These were always adorned with four 
frontispieces, usually representing the Evangelists 
in the act of writing, opposite the four opening 
pages of the Gospels, on which the text was written 
in large ornamental letters within an elaborate 
border. The principal liturgical books of a later 
date, of which there are many illuminated examples, 
are Pontifieals, Missals, Breviaries, Graduals, and 
Antiphoners. The great choir-books, such as are 
shown in the Convent of St. Mark at Florence and 
in the Duomo of Siena, have survived in quantities 
in Italy and Spain, where they may still be seen in 
use. These often contain initials painted by artists 
of note, but tbey are for the most part not earlier 
than the 15th century. Choir-books of Northern 
origin, especially those of the fine period, are ex- 
ceedingly rare. The best that exists is an Anti- 
phoner in three volumes written in 1290 for the 
nuns of the Cistercian Abbey of Beaupré near Gram- 
mont (fig. 6, p. 892). This formerly belonged to 
John Ruskin, and is now (1908) in the collection 
of Mr. Yates Thompson. 

The Vulgate Bibles that have survived from tbe 
12th cent. are usually large folios in two or three 
volumes, with historiated initials at the beginning 
of each book, and decorative initials to the numer- 
ous prologues. One of the finest examples, a book 
of surpassing beauty, is in the library of Win- 
chester Cathedral. In the 13th cent. the size of 
Bibles was reduced, and they were written in 
enormous numbers and with astonishing skill in 
France, England, and Italy (fig. 7, p. 893). The 
entire Bible, including the Apocrypha and perhaps 
a hundred and fifty painted initials, was often on 
во small a scale addi on vellum of sucb astonishing 
thinness as to fit comfortably into the pouch or 
pocket of the Dominican and other itinerant preach- 


ers of the day. So great was the output at this 
time, that it seems almost to have ва сей until 
the invention of printing, as Bibles written in the 
14th and 15th cents. are cu rare. Be- 
sides plain texts, portions of the Bible with ex- 
tensive marginal commentaries were often finely 
written and illuminated for purposes of monastic 
study; and in England especially there were pro- 
duced in the 13th cent. a tes of splendidly 
illustrated copies of the Apocalypse, either in 
Latin or in French, and RUE with an Exposition 
taken from the writings of Peeters It is 
easy to see how the strange visions of St. John 
kindled the imaginations of the creative artists of 
this time, and witb what zest they sought to in- 
terpret them (fig. 8, p. 893). In France, at the 
same period, a type of sumptuous pieture-book was 
evolved, known as tbe Bible moralisée, in which 
the text is altogether subordinate to the almost 
countless illustrations. Two copies are in the Im- 
IE Library at Vienna, while a third is divided 
etween the Bodleian Library, the Bibliothèque 
Nationale, &nd the British Museum (fig. 9, p. 894). 

From an early period the chief book of private 
devotion was the Psalter. In the 12th and 13th 
cents. every rich and devout layman seems to have 
possessed his own copy of the Psalms, to whicb 
were invariably added certain Canticles, the Athan- 
asian Creed, the Litany. and a smal) number of 
Collects, sometimes followed by tbe Office of the 
Dead. It was on these books that the miniaturists, 
in what was certainly the culminating period of 
their art, lavished their utmost skill. To the more 
elaborate copies it was usual to prefix a series of 
illustrations of the Old Testament, from the creation 
of the world to the coronation of Solomon, and of 
the New Testament from the Annunciation to the 
Last Judgment, which series varied in length ac- 
cording to the wishes and purse of the individual 
who gave the commission; while the initials of 
certain Psalms—in early Psalters only Psalms 1, 
51, and 101, marking the three divisions into fifty 
Psalms, and in later Psalters also Psalms 26, 38, 
52, 68, 80, and 97, being (with Psalm 1) the frst 
Psalms of the Office of Matins on the seven days 
of tbe week, and Psalm 109, being the first of 
Sunday Vespers—are invariably larger than the 
rest, and usually historiated with a more or less 
fixed sequence of subjects. Early in the 14th cent. 
Psalters of great size and magnificence were written 
in East Anglia. Among these must be named the 
Psalter of Robert of Ormesby, monk of Norwich 
(fig. 10, p. 895), now in the Bodleian Library, and 
two superb Psalters, both connected with о лү 
near Yarmouth, one in the Public Library at Douai, 
and one in the library of Mr. Dyson Perrins. 

As early as the 11th cent. certain private offices, 
the most important being the Hours of the Virgin, 
the Hours of the Trinity, and the Hours of the 
Passion, were added to a few Psalters. Later, 
these aecretions came to be written separately; 
probably in the frst instance for the nse of women. 

heir portability and general convenience in this 
detached form led to their being adopted in place 
of the Psalter as the devotional book of the literate 
layfolk ; and although there are but few separate 
Books of Hours of the 13th cent., and not many of 
the 14th cent., they were produced in enormons 
numbers in the 15th cent., and copiously illustrated 
with pictures which in the main illustrate the text 
(fig. 11, p. 894), but not seldom seem to bave been 
caleulated to withdraw tbe thougbts of the owner 
from the contemplation of heavenly things. The 
popularity of these painted prayer-books, of which 
the greatest number were written in Bruges, Paris, 
and Florence, was so great that they continued to 
be produced until long after the invention of print- 
ing. SYDNEY C. COCKERELL. 
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ART (Egyptian).—The religions aspect of art 
in Egypt includes almost all that is known of it. 
The earliest sculptures are tombstones and tables 
of offerings for the benefit of a deceased person ; 
the earliest statuary is of figures in which the soul 
of the deceased might reside, made as lifelike as 
possible, in order to give him satisfaction; the 
figures of servants with offerings, or of serfs to 
cultivate the ound, were for service in the 
next world; the whole of the tomb sculptures, 

aintings, and furniture—carved coffins, canopic 
jars, tablets, and all else— resnlted from the 
religious theories of the future life. The build- 
ings that remain to us are nearly all temples; 
the colossi which stand in them were habitations 
for the many a-souls of the king; and even the 
battle scenes on the walls are all part of the 
display of religious fervour, and culminate in the 
triumphal TRUM of captives dedicated to the 
god, or led by the god as his appanage to be 
entrusted to the king’s administration. The civil 
life of the lay Egyptian has almost vanished, the 
үн! апа towns are nearly all below the plain of 

ile mud; and it is only the sepulchral and 
religious remains that—being placed on the desert 
—have thus been preserved to us. Here we must 
notice only the main principles and examples of 
religious ceremonies. The page of examples given 
(p. 896) will illustrate the more important points. 

1. Symbolism.—This begins with the rise of the 
art, as seen on the slate palettes. The various 
tribes engaged in the conquest of the country are 
designated by their emblems, the hawk, lion, 
scorpion, jackal, or pelican. The actions of the 
tribe are represented by the animal holding a pick 
and digging through the walls of a town, or by a 
human arm projecting from the standard on which 
the animal is, and clutching a cord or grasping a 
bound captive. The king is represented as a 
strong bull—as he is called in later times — 
trampling down his enemies; or the figure of 
a fish, used to write the name of a king, has two 
arms grasping a stick to smite his enemies; or 
the royal hawk bas a hand which holds a cord put 
through the lip of the captive. In these instances 
it is seen how early symbolism was established as 
an elaborate means of historic expression. It is 
not surprising that in the subsequent times it 
should be commonly used. The kings are shown 
as being conducted by the gods, who also ‘teach 
their hands to war and their fingers to fight,’ 
standing behind the king and holding his arm in 
drawing the arrow; the gods place the crown on 
the king’s head, and pour purifying water or 
e over him (see figure of Ramessu IV.); 
the goddess Hat-hor, as & woman or as a cow, is 
shown suckling the young king ; and Setkhet-abui, 
the goddess of literature, writes the king's name on 
the leaves of the Persea tree. The limits between 
symbolism and dogma ресі the critical stage alto- 
gether in the Tombs of the Kings, and a state is 
reached in the other world in which there is no 
distinetion possible. 

Special emblems of ideas became so common 
that ES used almost mechanically, like the 
cross in Europe. The sun and wings are noticed 
under ARCHITECTURE (Egyptian) ‘ Decoration.’ 
And groups of hieroglyphs, such as the ankh for 
life, the uas for power, the zad for stability, the 
girdle tie of Isis, and other emblems, were carved 
as fretworks to stiffen furniture or form a trellis 
to windows. 

2. Divine forms. — The compound theology of 
sacred animals and deities resulted in a variety of 
strange combinations. The animal element is 
always the head, placed upon a human body for 
a deity; a human head upon an animal body is 
used only for a sphinx, emblem of a king, and for 
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the da-bird, emblem of a soul. The combination 
of animal heads on human bodies is found in the 
second dynasty (Set, on seals of Perabsen) and the 
fourth dynasty (Thoth, on scene of Khufu); and it 
became very usual in later times. The combina- 
tion is skilfully arranged, so that it scarcely seems 
monstrous; see the scene given (p. 896) of Horus 
and Thoth, where the short neck of the hawk fits 
directly on to the human shoulders, while the 
long neck of the ibis is backed by an immense 
wig, which after all has no possible support. 
Yet the effect is far better than could have been 
expected from such a difficult combination. The 
forms best known are the ram-headed Khnumu 
and Hershefi, lion-headed Sekhmet, cat-headed 
Bastet, jackal-headed Anubis, crocodile-headed 
Sebek, ibis-headed Thoth, and hawk-headed Horus 
and Mentu. Besides these, there were many 
compounded divinities in Ptolemaic and Roman 
times, formed of a deity and three or four 
animal parts; usually it is Ptah-Sokar who is 
thus elaborated. These combinations have none 
of the convincing dignity of the early animal- 
headed gods. 

3. Dress.—The gods are usually clad in the 
oldest form of close-fitting waist-cloth; it is 
always older forms of dress that are thought 
appropriate for religious or artistic purposes, and 
in Babylonia the oldest figures of worshippers are 
entirely nude. The gods never wear the projecting 

eaked waisteloth common in the Old and Middle 

ingdoms. Another primitive piece of costume 
was the animal's tail, hung at the back from the 
belt. This is shown as a bushy tail, like a fox's, 
on the archaic hunters, carved on a slate palette. 
It appears on all kings from the first dynasty 
onward (see the figure of Ramessu Iv. [fig. 2, 

. 896], and the kneeling Hatshepsut, where it is 
rd forward) And it gradually becomes 
almost universal for gods after the early ages. 
Here it can be seen on the figures of Horus and 
Thoth, in the long form, and thinner than usual. 

The principal religious dress was the leopard 
skin, as on the priest in the scene of sacrifice 
(fig. 1, p. 896). It was worn from before the first 
dynasty (Narmer), and is seen not only on scenes, 
but also on statues in the eighteenth dynasty. It 
is shown on the priests when seated, or standing 
giving directions, or making offerings ; it might be 
worn over a short kilt or over a long muslin dress, 

. Ceremonies. — Tbe four chief ceremonies 
selected for illustration (p. 896) are Sacrifice, Offer- 
ing, Laying on of Hands, and Purification. 

(a) ndo as among the Semites, was the cere- 
monial killing of an animal for food ; but there 
is no trace of the burning of the fat, or of the 
other form of whole burnt-sacrifice. In the early 
sculptured tombs the sons of tbe deceased are 
shown as trapping the birds, and sacrificing the 
ox, for the festival in their father’s honour. It 
is rare to find representations of sacrifice later, 
such as this example of the nineteenth dynasty. 
Burnt-sacrifice was a foreign importation, and 
is only known in picture at Tell el-Amarna 
(eighteenth dynasty) and in description at the 
Ramesseum (twentieth dynasty). 

(5) ering is the most usual religious subject. 
The offerings are heaped together on a mat, a slab 
on the ground, or a pillar-table; in this case a mat 
is represented, bound with thread at the middle 
and the two ends, a form which originates in the 
third dynasty or earlier, Upon the mat is a layer 
of round thin cakes, much like the modern fla 
bread, with two circles of seeds stuck in each. À 
layer of joints of meat (?) follows; then three 
wild ducks; above, a row of gazelle hannches, 
upon which are three plucked geese. The whole is 
covered with a bundle of lotus flowers and a bunch 
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of grapes. The queeu is pouring out a drink- 
offering from a small spouted vase in the right 
hand. Such drink-offerings were of a great variety 
of wines and beers, as also milk, M. water. In 
her left hand she holds an incense-burner. The 
Egyptian never burnt incense on an altar, but 
always in a metal censer held in the hand. It 
was 8. long metal rod, with a hand holding & cu 

for the burning incense at one end, and & hawk's 
head at the other end; in the middle of the length 
was a pan or box in which the pellets of incense 
were kept ready for burning. e heat requisite 
to light it was obtained by using a hot saucer of 
pottery laced in the cup, on which the resin 
used. hen the incense was burnt, the saucer 
was removed and thrown away, and thus no 
cleaning was required for the metal cup. 

(c) Laying on of hands was represented as being 
done by the gods, in order to impart the So. "This 
was a divine essence which the gods drank from 
the heavenly ‘lake of the Sa, and which the 
earthly images of the gods could impart to beings 
and to priests who knelt before them. The benefit 
was not ceaseless, but required renewal from time 
to time. The same form of laying on of hands 
was used, as in our illustration, for conferring the 
kingship; the inscription reads, ‘giving of the 
kingship of both banks of the river, the complete 
office, to his daughter, Maat-ka-ra? (Hatshepsut). 

(d) Purification was a very important idea to 
the Egyptian. A whole class of priests were 
devoted to the purification of places and things; 
and it was always represented by a stream poured 
out. Personal cleanliness was strictly observed 
by the priests; and the purifying of the king was 
performed symbolically by the gods, as shown on 
p. 896. Each god holds a vase from which he 
pours out a stream over the king. It is stated 
that Ramessu ‘is punted with life and power.’ 

5. Furniture, — The main object in a temple was 
the sacred boat of the god, one of the best examples 
of which is shown on p. 896. The boat was a 
model intended to be carried on the shoulders of 
the priests; it rested, therefore, on two long poles, 
and when stationary was placed upon a square 
stand, so as to allow of the priests taking their 
station beneath the poles (see ARCHITECTURE 
[Egyptian], § 5, where the boat and shrine are 
described). This boat was probably made of wood, 
plated over with sheets of electrum or gold. The 
extent to which gold was used is hardly credible 
to us, who see only an excessively thin film used 
for gilding. Even in the llth cent. the Countess 
of Sily за the mast of her ship covered with 
pure gold; and the Egyptian often describes large 
objects as covered with gold, which was usually of 
considerable thickness, The reliefs were usually 
worked in hard stucco and then thickly gilded and 
burnished. The art of high burnishing upon a 
stucco base was kept up till Roman times. The 
sets of vases for the purification ceremonies and 
further libations of wine were kept on wooden 
stands, as shown below the boat. At the side of 
them is a stand with water jars, covered with lotus 
flowers, and with bunches of grapes placed below 
it. On another stand at the extreme left is a 
figure of the king kneeling, offering a large ankh, 
or sign of life; this is crowned with flowers, and 
has convolvulus and vine growing up beneath it. 
Another stand at the extreme right has a figure 
of the king offering a large bouquet of flowers. 
A main part of the religious art was spent on 
these statnettes of the king making a great 
variety of offerings. Unhappily all this wealth 
of figures has perished, and only a few fragments 
remain to give reality to the innumerable pictures 
of the temple riches shown upon the walls. 

W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 
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ART AND ARCHITECTURE (Etruscan anu 
Early Italic).—One can hardly speak of Italic 
art in connexion with the rude products of the 
Stone Age, even though some of the Neolithic 
weapons and implements in polished stone show & 
high degree of perfection in their way ; the begin- 
nings of a higher civilization appear more or less 
simultaneously in the whole country, varying in 
type according to the different races that inhabited 
the peninsula. The chief types are as follows: 

r. The ‘terramare’ of northern Italy. — These 
are villages built upon platforms supported by 
wooden poles sunk into the muddy а а type of 
dwelling created for marshy districts, and frequent 
dup the shores of the lakes of Central Europe. 

rom there the type spread not only down the 
marshy valley of the Po and its tributary rivers, 
but also farther south to the confines of the Emilia, 
and even, if we may judge by an isolated example, 
as far ав Tarentum. What had originally been a 
method of building called for by the conditions of 
the soil was Рае and followed with religious 
care even in dry and mountainousregions. Ап in- 
variable rule, evidently sanctioned by the religion 
of these *terramaricoli in whom we may see the 
first Italic race on Italian soil, regulated the 
Shape of these villages—a trapezoid space enclosed 
by a rampart of earth and by a moat, carefully 
orientated, accessible by a sues bridge ; the round 
huts inside were disposed in blocks, intersected b 
two main paths running at right angles to eac 
other and to the ramparts, while, on the eastern 
side of the village, a rectangular space was re- 
served, evidently for the dwelling of the chief and 
the sanctuary or altar of the gods. The close 
resemblance of these arrangements to the shape 
and disposition of the Roman military camps is 
evident, and speaks for community of race; but 
the ‘terramare’ are many centuries older. The 
refuse accumulated under the huts contains rude 
iyu numerous stone and bone implements, 

ut only a few rare objects of bronze, which was 
evidently far from common at that time. The 
bronze fibulæ, found occasionally, allow us to 
assign to these primitive villages, roughly speak- 
ing, a date between 1500 and 1000 B.C. The 
cemeteries are simply reduced imitations of the 
living tribe's dwelling—miniature villages guarded 
by moat and rampart—rude earthen jars filled with 
the ashes of the dead taking the place of the huts. 
We find abundant traces of agriculture, a little 
commerce, and, if the *terramare' of Taranto is 
really akin to the northern settlements, evidence 
of relations with the Ægean, in the shape of 
Mycenzean sherds and clay idols. No trace of 
writing has been discovered. 

2. At about the same time, a more highly de- 
veloped civilization was spreading through Sicily 
and southern Italy. We know these tribes, the 
Sikels, chiefly through their tombs, which are 
usually small chambers cut into the living rock. 
They often reproduce the shape of the living man’s 
delli › either round or oval huts or square honses 
of wood or bricks and stone. Remains of some 
stone houses and even of a large building, evidently 
the seat of some powerful chief (at Pantalica west 
of Syracuse) have been discovered; and as the 
tombs were abundantly furnished with the neces- 
saries of life neay vases often delicately painted, 
weapons and implements of stone and bronze, and 
even some ornaments and jewellery of bronze, 
silver, gold, and ivory—we are able to re-construct, 
to a certain extent, this Sikelian civilization 
through several periods of its development. The 

resence of Mycenæan vases in some of the tombs 
e their date approximately. But the Sikels 
have no connexion with the contemporary, very 
much ruder, civilization of the *terramare. The 
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advent of the Greek colonists, after the decline of 
the Mycenzean sway, early in the first millennium 
B.C., almost stifled the local art of southern Italy 
and Sicily, which may be considered, after the 8th 
cent., simply as a province of Greek civilization. 

3. An analogous development of local handiwork 
appears in the rock-cut tombs of Sardinia. Only 
here it is Рһопісіз, not Greece, whose colonies 
modify the old order, at about the same period. 
But Sardinia always retains one distinctive feature 
of architecture, the ‘nuraghe,’ curious buildings 
of bee-hive shape, made of roughly hewn stones, 
sometimes well fortified and of considerable size, 
with internal rooms and winding passages in 
several storeys. The date of these buildings has 
never heen sufficiently cleared up, nor is it decided 
whether the ae as dwellings or tombs, or 
perhaps for То uses. It із, however, undoubted 
that the older ‘nuraghe’ must be placed rather 
early in the first millennium B.C. 

4. In northern and central Italy the ‘terramare’ 
disappear towards the beginning of the first 
millennium B.C., and are replaced by villages of rude 
huts without poles or ramparts. We know the 
civilization of this period merely by its cemeteries, 
the first of which was excavated at Villanova near 
Bologna, and has given its name to this civiliza- 
tion. The ashes are buried in clay vases, as in 
the ‘terramare’; but not only are these ossuaries, 
with their incised geometric ornaments, far more 
elaborate than the rude pots of the * terramare’; 
they also contain, besides smaller vases, a number 
of weapons, implements, and ornaments far in ad- 
vance of anything yet known in those parts of the 
country. Stone implements disappear; iron is used 
hesides bronze—an immense step forward on the 
path of technical development; amber and ivory 
ornaments proclaim commercial relations with the 
north and east. Instead of the usual ossuaries, we 
often fnd the ashes of the dead buried in small 
clay imitations of the living men's huts, which 
RU to be considerably larger and better built 
than the primitive ЛП of the *terramare.' 
But, in the older Villanova period, there is not yet 
any trace of writing, or of stone buildings, or of 
Greek vases. These appear among the natives a 
few generations later, with the advent of the first 
really developed civilization in Italy, the Etruscan. 

5. The origin of the Etruscans is shrouded in 
mystery. Following the tradition almost univers- 
ally accepted by ancient authors and corroborated 
by the archeological evidence, we assume them to 
have reached Italy by sea, about the 9th cent. 
B.C., subduing the native races of central Italy, 
especially the Umbrians, and founding a number 
of fortihed towns, whose confederacy formed a 
powerful State. An entirely new era begins with 
them. The villages of rude huts are superseded 
by strongholds on the hills, protected hy strong 
walls of polygonal or isodomic masonry, which 
are still standing on many Etruscan sites. These 
mighty walls of Care, Cosa, Vetulonia, Volterra, 
Perugia, and other towns, belong to different 
periods, the oldest dating back as far as the 8th- 
7th cent. B.C. They have been constantly repaired 
in the course of the ages, and at а later date have 
occasionally, as at Volterra and Perugia, been 
provided with vaulted gates adorned with sculp- 
tured heads or the figures of tutelary divinities in 
relief. Within the walls, the houses were built 
mostly of wood, and have therefore perished. But 
the tombs give us a faithful representation of them. 
During the first century or two of Etruscan sway in 
central Italy, the ancient shape of the round hut 
still forms one prototype of the tombs. But, like 
the Mycenzan ‘bee-hive’ tombs, whose influence 
they seem to show, these Etruscan sepulchres are 
spacious cupolas of stone, provided, not for the 





ashes of a peasant, like the rude Villanova (Um- 
brian) ossuaries, but for families of wealthy 
warriors and merchants, whose corpses were buried 
in state, unburnt and surrounded by all they 
needed in the under world. The finest of these 
cupolas are found at Vetulonia, south of Pisa— 
one of the oldest and richest Etruscan cities—at 
Volterra, and one specially good specimen at 
Quinto Fiorentino. Other tombs of the same 
period, instead of the eupola, consist of rectangular 
vaulted chambers, either built of huge stones or 
cut out of the living rock, The most famous of 
the former is the Tomba Regulini Galassi near 
Сге, whose astonishing wealth of gold jewellery, 
precious vases and implements, is In the Vatican 
Museum. A fine example of the rock-hewn tomb 
was discovered near Veii; it is adorned with the 
oldest frescoes we know in Italy. These graves 
are doubly important. They are the earliest monu- 
ments that we can prove by their inscriptions to 
be undoubtedly Etruscan; by the Egyptian and 
Phenician and Greek objects found in them, their 
date is fixed in the 8th-7th cent. B.C. The rect- 
angular chambers give us an idea of the Etruscan 
house of wood or sun-baked brick, and a slightly 
younger type (7th-6th cent.) introduces us to 
roomy mansions. These latter tombs are always 
eut into the rock, and their central hall and side- 
chambers, with their beamed roofs and carved 
doorways, with couches and chairs hewn out of the 
rock, give a vivid conception of what an elegant 
Etruscan dwelling of the time looked like. Nay, 
in some eases, at Care, for instance, we find two 
storeys above each other. The tombs built of 
Stone blocks are simpler in design, consisting of 
one, rarely of two rooms, and occasionally, as at 
Orvieto, grouped in streets and hlocks, just like 
real towns. Тһе architectural forms and mould- 
ings are of the simplest, and betray the imitation 
of wooden houses in stone. One detail—the door- 
ways narrowing towards the top and surrounded 
by a rectangular moulding—seems to denote 
Egyptian influence. 

These tombs are without sculptured decoration 
inside, except for occasional low reliefs upon the 
doors or the ceiling (chiefly at Corneto, the reliefs 
showing animals, fabulous creatures and hunters; 
and some funeral statues in a tomb at Vetulonia); 
but the mound or tumulus which covers the grave 
usually bears either a sculptured ornament or a 
stone stele with the image of the deceased in relief 
(standing upright in armour or reclining at a 
banquet) mostly accompanied hy an inscription. 
Lions carved in stone often guard the entrance to 
the tomb. The walls of the sepulchral chambers 
are often gaily painted, and these frescoes demon- 
strate the development of Etruscan art, from the 
6th to the 2nd cent. B.C. "They and the sculptured 
sarcophagi also show the preponderant influence 
of Greek art over Etruscan; for the commercial 
relations between the two nations were continuous, 
and the Etruscans, who do not seem to have 
possessed a strong individual artistic genius, not 
only bought Greek vases and bronzes by the 
thousand, so that no tomb, however poor, is 
without its Greek objects, but also copied these 
imported works, more or less freely and success- 
fully. Thus, the frescoes of the oldest painted 
tomb of Veii, mentioned ahove, show the meaning- 
less medley of animals, fabulous creatures, and 
human beings which the Greek vase-painters of 
the 7th cent., especially in Corinth, had borrowed 
from the contemporary carpets and tapestries. 
The 6th cent. frescoes of Сеге and Corneto show 
banqueting and hunting scenes, with an occasional 
marine monster and once a mythological scene, 
conceived in the style of Ionic art. The same art, 
debased by provincial Etruscan painters, appears 
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upon some terra-cotta slabs with paintings of sacri- 
ficial and funeral rites, which adorned the walls 
of a tomb at Сте. Occasionally, towards the end 
of the 6th cent., the banquets (they are the Elysian 
banquets of the happy dead) are replaced by 
frescoes showing funeral rites, dances, mourners, 
games, and fights, in which local Etruscan customs 
are rendered in a debased Greek style. These 
frescoes, especially those of a tomb at Chiusi, are 
full of interesting details—wrestlers and acrobats, 
dwarfs and tame animals. Early in the 5th cent. 
Attic models take the place of the Ionie or Corin- 
thian ones; Attic vases of the red-figured style 
illustrate this new fashion in Etruscan painting. 
Banqueting and funeral scenes continue to be in 
vogue. In the 4th cent., still under Attie in- 
fluence, the frescoes take more to religious sub- 
jects. A tomb of Corneto shows us the trembling 
soul in Hades, amid the terrific images of the 
famous sinners of Greek mythology, bearing their 
eternal torments. The kinder artist of a tomb 
of Orvieto lets the dead partake of a sumptuous 
banquet in the very palace of Hades, who pre- 
sides with Persephone, before a sideboard laden 
with golden vessels. The gods and heroes are 
Greek, even to their names, which can easily be 
recognized in their Etruscan travesty; the style 
is wholly Greek, and it is only in certain ritual 
details, in the winged Fates (Lasa) who call the 
dead to Hades, in the curious monstrosity of 
Charun (== Сһагоп), the infernal boatman, that 
the Etruscan artists have abandoned their slavish 
imitation of Hellenic imagery. 

The same dependence is apparent in the sar- 
cophagi which contain the corpses, where these 
are not simply stretched upon rock-hewn benches. 
In the 6th cent., some terra-cotta sarcophagi from 
Cere bear the figures of the dead man and his 
wife reclining together on their couch at dinner, 
according to Tonie custom, and in a style copying 
the Ionic. А century later, upon a stone sarco- 

hagus from the Chiusi district (in the Florentine 

useum), we see the same couple, Attic in style, 
the wife sitting at the feet of her reclining husband, 
as was the custom for a proper Attic lady. The 
old Umbrian custom of burning the dead, which 
had been in abeyance, though it never disappeared 
entirely, during the first five centuries of Etruscan 
sway, again became nearly universal with the 
end of the 4th cent.; the long sarcophagi for the 
outstretched corpse are replaced by short square 
urns sufficiently large for a handful of ashes. And 
while the figures reclining upon these urns are 
merely hideously deformed pieces of provincial 
work, the reliefs which adorn the front copy Attic 
paintings of which little sketches must have been 

rought to Etruria in great numbers ; this explains 
the contrast between the fine composition and the 
rough execution, so noticeable in the reliefs of 
these urns, and also the preference for Greek 
mytbological scenes, some of them local Attic 
myths, which neither the Etruscan ‘ artist’ nor his 
chents can have understood. The painted tombs 
grow very rare in this late period, but the shape 
and dispesition of the chambers remain almost 
unchanged, as is proved by two excellent examples 
—the Tomb of the Volumnii near Perugia, with its 
fine architectural moldings and good stone urns, 
and the Tomba dei Rilievi at Сеге, decorated with 
brightly painted reliefs of various implements and 
weapons. Both these tombs have Roman inscrip- 
tions combined with Etruscan ones, and belong to 
the last period of Etruscan art—the 2nd-Ist cent. 
B.C. After this period, the Etruscan civilization 
was entirely flooded by the Roman. 

The tombs have helped us to re-construct the 
Etruscan temple; the sites of several have been 
found, but as they were built of wood, it would 
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have been impossible to divine their shape without 
the architectural analogies of the rock-hewn tombs, 
of which some, at Castel d’Asso and Norchia near 
Viterbo, show fine facades, with columns crowned 
by sculptured pediments. A couple of cinerary 
urns in the shape of small temples or chapels are 
equally important witnesses ; but the most pre- 
cious are the numerous terra-cotta figures and 
reliefs which decorated these woeden temples. The 
oldest, from Cere, Falerii, and Conca [the two 
latter places are in the lower valley of the Tiber 
outside Etruria proper; but Latium at this period 
was artistically under the sway of the higher 
Etruscan civilization], date back as far as the 6th 
centu They are antefixes (outer roof-tiles) de- 
corated with reliefs, heads of nymphs and satyrs, 
of Herakles and the cow-horned Io, groups of 
dancing mzenads and satyrs—all in the same Ionic 
style which we noted in the frescoes. And the 
same fashion is apparent in the terra-cotta slabs 
with friezes of warriors and chariots, of animals 
and hunters, of banquets, or merely of fine palmetto 
and lotus chains; these slabs protected the wooden 
rafters, the upper line of the woeden wall, against 
the rain. The decorative terra-cottas follow the 
development of the frescoes, in their style, from the 
6th to the 3rd century. In the latter half of this 
period, pediment sculptures in terra-cotta are added 
to the antefixes and friezes. Some very fine 4th 
cent. figures of youths and maidens came from the 
Faliscan region (now in the Villa di Papa Giulio in 
Rome). The death of Amphiaraos and the flight 
of Adrastos before Thebes are given in a pediment 
from Telamone near Pisa, with very numerous 
small figures (3rd cent., now in Florence); and the 
pediments from Luni, also in Florence, appear to 
render the myth of the Niobids, in their large, 
admirably modelled figures. Altogether, these 
terra-cottas are the finest works of art that Etruria 
has produced, again following in the tracks of 
Greece. We cannot make sure of the appearance 
of the Etruscan temples in all their details; but 
we may safely say that they were mostly of 
modest size and simple decoration, consisting of a 
wooden house, oblong, with one or two roems, 
and an open poreh supported by wooden columns, 
the whole resembling the Greek ‘templum in 
antis,’ yet different in style. We may imagine the 
walls painted ; and the terra-cottas, also brightly 
coloured, must have produced a rather gaudy 
effect. The description of the Etruscan temple by 
Vitruvius helps us almo. But our materials for 
actually re-constructing these buildings in their 
original shape are too scanty as yet. 

ln the minor arts, as in painting, the in- 
fluence of Greece was predominant. ong the 
very numerous bronze statuettes found in Etruscan 
tombs it is often difficult to distinguish between 
imported Greek originals and local imitations. 
The same doubt obtains concerning bronze statues 
like the Capitoline wolf. But it would be going 
too far to attribute only the inferior work to 
Etruscan artists ; they seem to have been largely 
dependent upon Greece for inspiration, but their 
skill was nevertheless recognized in Athens itself, 
where Etrusean bronzes adorned the houses of the 
richest patrons of art (Pherekrates ap. Athenceus, 
xv. 700c; Kritias, ib. i. 285). Etruscan bronzes 
were famous in Greece, and, we may say, justly 
famous, judging by a number of really fine works 
of a greater realism than is usual in Greece. Here 
again the Ionic style is paramount in the older 
work—the statuettes, vases, and implements of 
the 7th-6th centuries. The first merchants who 
traded with Etruria hailed from the Ionic colonies 
of Asia Minor, and their intimate connexion with 
the Phenicians explains the presence of numerous 
Syrian and Phenician objects—vases, ornaments, 
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and searabs—in the oldest Etruscan tombs, since 
no direct connexion between Phoenicia and Etruria 
has been proved. In the later period, Attic in- 
fluence again predominates, and is especially 
noticeable in the very numerous engraved mirrors 
and circular cists (toilet boxes) of bronze, some of 
them very beautiful, which are most nearly akin, 
in their style, to the reliefs of the later cinerary 
urns, though superior to these. Etruscan jewellery, 
at least in its older stages, is a great deal more in- 
dependent. In fact, Greece offers nothing com- 
parable, in technical skill and delicacy, to the 
wonderful gold ornaments, the gossamer filigree 
work, the microscopie granulations, of the brace- 
lets, necklaces, ear-rings, and fibule of the oldest 
Etruscan tombs. The more recent ornaments show 
a stronger Hellenic influence, and a less perfect 
workmanship. Ceramic art is always more or 
less subservient to the more valuable metal vases. 
Thus, the shapes of Etruscan clay vessels re- 
produce bronze models, and as these models are 
more or less copied from Greek originals, the same 
imitation is apparent in the cheaper terra-cotta 
ware. But the technique of these vases is more 
independent; they are fashioned in black clay, 
called bucchero, adorned with incised or relief 
ornaments or figures; and though this technique 
is not infrequent in Greece, and again more especi- 
ally in the Ionie colonies of Asia Minor, yet its 
predominance in Etruria is so great that only a 
slight Greek influence upon a strong local industry 
may here be granted. Painted vases are rare in 
Etruria, and are no more than poor copies of 
Ionic, Corinthian, or Attic originals ; but bucchero 
may be claimed as mainly a native achievement. 

ery little can be said of decorative work in 
ivory, or of engraved gems. Here again foreign, 
and chiefly Oriental, influence predominates, and 
the Etruscan artists have added little of theirown. 
Even the types of their coins are merely deriva- 
tives from the superior Hellenic art. 

Etruscan art and science were paramount during 
the earlier centuries of Roman history, throughout 
the whole of Latium, and even as far south as 
Campania. When the Greek colonies of Magna 
Grecia grew strong enough to hold their own, 
and the Etruscans were driven from Campania, 
towards the end of the 6th cent. B.C., their in- 
tellectual sway over Rome diminished steadily as 
the Greek infiuence increased. After the league 
of the Etruscan cities had been subjected to Rome, 
their peculiar civilization dwindled and disappeared 
rapidly, and it would be difficult to find a char- 
acteristically Etruscan work of art later than the 
1st cent. B.C. 
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ART (Greek and Roman).—The history of Greek 
art, in relation to religion, passes through three 
phases which correspond more or lees to its three 
periods of rise, perfection, and decadence. During 
the first period, art is subjected to religious influ- 
ences, and frequently trammelled by religious 
conservatism ; during the second, the two act in 
co-operation, art drawing its highest inspiration 
from religion, and itself contributing to the dig- 
nity of religious ideals, so that it was said of 
the Olympian Zeus of Phidias, *cuius puleritudo 
adiecisse aliquid etiam recepte religioni videtur’ ; 
during the third, religion supplies numerous themes 
to the artist; but these often tend to be regarded, 
mainly or in part, as affording an opportunity for 
his skill in characterization or execution ; and even 
when this is not the case, he often repeats the con- 
ventions of earlier artista rather than creates a new 
embodiment of a religious idea, It follows that 
the history of art in Greece is, throughout the 
course of its development, closely bound up with the 
history of religious thought—more so, perhaps, than 
in the case of any other nation, but the relations 
of the two vary considerably at different periods. 

1. Pre-Hellenic Art.—Before dealing with Hel- 
lenie art, it is necessary to say something of the art 
which preceded it in Greek lands, and which is 
conveniently named /Egean, so as to include Crete 
and the Archipelago, as well as the mainland of 
Greece. Our knowledge of the Ægean religion 
(g.v.) is gained almost entirely from the remains of 
early art in these regions. Тһе chief branches of 
this art consist of gem-eutting, the art of the gold- 
and silver-smith; painting on terra-cotta coffins 
and vases, and in fresco on the walls of houses 
and palaces; and sculpture, or rather modelling 
in terra-cotta and other materials, including life- 
sized coloured reliefs in gesso duro. Early /Egean 
art in all these branches shows a strong and char- 
acteristic native development, though it owes some- 
thing also to foreign influences, notably to that of 
Egypt. It is marked by much naturalism in detail, 
especially in plant and animal forms, together with 
a curious conventionalism, especially in the treat- 
ment of the human figure, which has an unnatur- 
ally slim waist and elongated limbs. The article 
JEGEAN RELIGION shows what subjects are treated 
in the art of the time. We find representations 
of shrines and altars, and of aniconic symbols of 
worship, such as the donble axe and the horns 
of consecration, and an almost realistic render- 
ing of landseape in the representations of sacred 
mountains and trees. Grotesque animal forms 
and monstrous combinations are a favourite sub- 
ject, especially on gems. We also find figures 
which are probably to be regarded as representa- 
tions of divinities, though the skill of the artist is 
not sufficient to indicate any difference between 
these and human figures, except by signs or attri- 
butes.  Rudely-fashioned images of terra-cotta, 
which are almost certainly to be regarded as 
figures of deities, are found in Crete, and are also 
common at Мусепе and elsewhere in Greece. 

2. The ‘Dark Ages.’ Art in Homer.—Between 
thie early Augean art and the rise of the art which 
may properly be called Hellenic there is a long 
interval of time; nor is it possible, except in a 
limited degree, to trace any direct connexion be- 
tween the two. The two chief qualities of the 
earlier work are beauty of decorative design and & 
elose observation of nature, within certain limits. 
In both these respecta its facile and even decadent 
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quality, in its later examples, offers the strongest 
contrast to the uncouth but promising heginninaa 
of Hellenic art. Without discussing the compli- 
cated question of the racial changes that had 
taken place in the interval, we may admit that 
the innate artistic genius, of which we see the 

roducts in early ean art, may, after lying 
teen for a time, have contributed its part to 
the later development, but in conjunction with 
new elements which entirely transformed its char- 
acter. In this connexion it must be remembered 
that the rise and earlier stages of the development 
of early art in Crete and the Augean islands go 
back to at least the third millennium hefore our 
era, and that the flourishing period of Cretan 
art ends with the destruction of the palace at 
Knossos about B.C. 1400, though at Мусеп: and 
elsewhere on the mainland of Greece a kindred 
art survived for two more centuries in vigorous 
condition, and considerably longer in a decadent 
stage. The rise of a strong and independent 
Hellenic art cannot be dated earlier than about 
the 7th cent. B.c. The five centuries or so which 
intervened are sometimes called the ‘dark ages’ of 
Greece—a time of invasions and migrations, when 
the old civilizations were overwhelmed, and the 
country relapsed for a time into comparative bar- 
barism, so far as the external surroundings of life 
were concerned. It was during this time that the 
Homeric poems were composed ; and in them there 
is no certain reference to any work of sculpture in 
the round, whether representing human personages 
or gods, with the exception of a douhtful passage 
in Iliad, vi. 92 and 303, where the Trojan matrons 
place a robe ‘upon the knees of Athene. Some 
authorities regard this as implying the existence 
of a seated statue; if the expression be not a 
purely metaphorical one, it is the only example of 
any such thing in the Homeric poems. Though 
temples are often mentioned, no images of the 
gods are referred to. Art in Homer is purely deco- 
tative, and is not distinctively Hellenic; many of 
the objects of finest workmanship are attributed 
to the Phoenicians. When scenes of an elaborate 
nature are described, as on the shield of Achilles, 
there are none of religious significance among them, 
though Ares and Athene are spoken of as appearing 
in a battle scene. Here, however, it is the gods 
themselves that are thought of, rather than artistic 
representations of them. 

3. Beginnings of sculpture. — Many primitive 
images of the gods were attributed to the Heroic 
age; an example is the Palladium stolen by 
Odysseus and Diomed from Troy—a tale told in 
the ‘Little Iliad, of about the 7th cent. B.C. 
Some of these may have been survivals from pre- 
Hellenic times; others were probably wrongly 
assigned to so early a date. Some of them were 
attributed to Dedalus, an artist whose historical 
existence is doubtful, but whose reputed attain- 
ments summarize the sudden advance in the art of 
sculpture which seems to have taken place ahout 
B.C. 600. Shortly after this date we find several 
sculptors, or groups of sculptors, employed to make 
images of the gods, sometimes, apparently, as a new 
departure, sometimes to replace a primitive or ani- 
conic object of worship. Such families of artists 
existed in Chios (Melas, Micciades, Archermus) as 
workers of marble, and in Samos (Rhecus, Theo- 
dorus) as workers in bronze. In the Peloponnese, 
many statues of the gods were made by Diponus 
and Seyllis, Cretan ‘Dedalids,’ and by their 
pupils; the ‘unshaped plank’ which had served 
as the symbol of the goddess Hera at Samos was 
replaced by an image made by Smilis of Ægina ; 
the Apollo of Delos was made hy Tecteus and 
Angelion, said to be pu ils of Dipcenus and Scyllis; 
and probably most of the other early images of the 
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ods in human form were made in this period. 
[тош this time on we hear of numerous statues of 
the gods, made by almost all the chief sculptors ; 
some of these were intended to replace more primi- 
tive images as objects of worship, others merely 
for dedication, In the former case the artist would 
in moet cases be bound by religious conservatism 


not to depart too far from the accepted type. An 
example is the Black Demeter of Phigalia, whose 
had been 


primitiye image, with a horse’s head, 
estroyed; the sculptor Onatas of /Egina is said 
to have replaced it with remarkable fidelity, with 
the help of copies, and even of a vision. This is 
an extreme instance, but in many other cases the 
artists had to satisfy the religious scruples of 
riests and others, as well as the growing desire 
or a more artistic representation of the deity. 
In the case of dedicated statues he would naturally 
have a freer hand. Here the limitations would be 
El by his art. We have many statues of 
early Greek workmanship preserved, and these 
show that sculpture was confined to a small num- 
ber of clearly marked types, which served for re- 
resentations alike of deities and of human beings. 

he commonest of these types represented a fully 
draped seated figure, a nude standing male figure, 
or a draped standing female figure. All of these 
were used alike for figures of thetdead set up over 
graves, for figures of worshippers dedicated in sacred 
places, and tor images of ae gods. The artist de- 
voted his skill to perfecting these types, to getting 
more approach to a natural expression in the face, 
to improving the shape of limbs and hands and 
feet, to observing and recording correctly the posi- 
tion of bones and muscles in the body. He was 
too much taken up with these matters to give much 
attention to the representation of character or in- 
dividuality, much less of a worthy ideal of the gods, 
though it was by his work that the tradition was 
being built up which enabled the masters of the 
5th cent. to progress in this direction. Some other 
early types, however, offered an opportunity for a 
more direct and simple expression of divine energy. 
Sometimes swiftness was shown by wings, usually 
borrowed from decorative "ood models, and by 
a position which looks like kneeling, but is meant 
to represent rapid running or flight; sometimes 
the god or goddess was shown striding forward 
rapidly, with an attribute of power—if Zeus, а 
thunderbolt ; if Poseidon, a trident; if Athene, a 
spear—in the raised right hand. Such purely ex- 
ternal expressions of divine activity seem often to 
have been derived from primitive images, which 
were incapable of expressing it in any subtler 
manner ; and although some examples of this type 
were made, nsually to carry on a religious I d 
tion, even in the 5th cent., it gradually became 
obsolete as the artist acquired facility in express- 
ing the character and power of the god under an 
intellectual and moral rather than à merely physical 
aspect. When this change had come about, the re- 
lations of art and religion were revolutionized. The 
sculptor no longer occupied himself with the tech- 
nical problem of providing a statue suitable in age, 
sex, and attributes to the requirements prescribed 
by religion, but was himself able to contribute some- 
thing to the ideal conception of the deity. 

4. Decorative and minor arts.—So far we have 
considered only sculpture in the round, having as 
its province the making of independent statues. 
Minor works in hronze and terra-cotta, which were 
abundant on all Greek sites, naturally followed 
the development of Cu phai, or to some extent, 
perhaps, even antieipated it; but what is said of 
sculpture applies to them also. It ie otherwise 
with reliefs and other decorative works, whether 
in wood, stone, marble, terra-cotta, bronze, or 
other metals. So far as their religious signifi- 
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cance is concerned, this group of objects goes with 
painting, especially vase-painting; it deals with 
the same kind of subjects, and treats them in the 
same manner. This decorative art affords a link, 
such as is missing in the case of sculpture, with the 
earlier periods; for it eontinued to be practised 
to some extent during the dark ages between 
Mycenzau and Hellenic art; it transmitted some 
inherited types, and it borrowed many others from 
Oriental or other foreign sources. Itis also of con- 
siderable importance for the study of religion and 
mythology, since the means at its disposal enables 
it not merely to represent figures of the gods and 
heroes, but to record or to illustrate Stories about 
them, or scenes connected with their ritual. It is 
to be observed that descriptions of decorative reliefs 
in the Homeric poems—notably that of the shield 
of Achilles, which, even if later than the rest of the 
Itiad, is earlier in date than the rise of Hellenic 
art—do not refer to mythological scenes, but to 
incidents of daily life. On the other hand, the 
Hesiodic ‘shield of Hercules’ has a whole series of 
illustrations of mythical tales, such as the battle 
of Lapiths and Centaurs and the flight of Perseus 
from the Gorgons. In this respect it resembles 
actual works of decorative art that are recorded 
for us by ancient writers, such as the throne 
made by Bathycles of Magnesia for the Apollo at 
Amyelz, or the chest of the Corinthian tyrant 
Cypselus, dedicated in the Hereum at Olympia. 
And the subjects recorded both on the imaginary 
and on the actual reliefs are just the same as we 
constantly find upon extant early works of decora- 
tive art—both sian in marble or stone or bronze 
or terra-cotta, and paintings upon vases. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that, while the art referred to in 
the Homeric poems has nothing Hellenic about it 
except the poet’s imagination, the references to 
works of art in Hesiodie poems and in later litera- 
ture are closely in touch with the actual development 
of art in Greece. 

The relation of art to popular belief and to 
literature, in its treatment of religious or rather 
of mythological subjects, is somewhat complicated. 
The decorative artist was extremely conservative 
and imitative in the use of his available réper- 
toire of groups and figures. Free invention was 
hardly ever resorted to, except in eases where no 
already familiar type could be borrowed or adapted. 
For example, the judgment of Paris seems to offer 
a theme for imagination, and we find it so treated 
on later vases; but in early art it always takes the 
form of a procession, with the figures more or less 
differentiated ; and this form is borrowed almost 
without modifieation from the procession of 
dancing women, headed by & musician, which is 
a common subject on the most primitive vases. 
Such mechanical repetitions may appear at first 
sight to preclude any strong influence of art on 
mythology; but in some ways their cumulative 
eflect was greater than any that could have been 
due to originality of treatment, for it became 
almost impossible for people to figure these scenes 
or events to themselves in any other way than 
that conventionally accepted. And, moreover, the 
same conditions tended towards the assimilation 
and even identifieation of legends originally dis- 
tinct, and so facilitated the systematization of 
Greek mythology. Again, the tendency of early 
Greek art to adopt rather than to invent led to 
many almost fortuitous identifications that have 
had great influence, not only on later art, but even 
on later belief. Thus the gorgon, the sirens, the 
sphinx, and other such monsters probably had no 
distinctive form in the eyes of those who first told 
tales about them; certainly no such form is 
indicated in the Homeric poems. But the early 
decorative artists borrowed from the East many 


monstrous forms of winged and human-headed 
beasts and birds which had probably no particular 
significance to those who rst adopted them as 
decorative elements ; and these forms came to be 
identified with the creatures of Greek myth so 
completely and so finally that we at the present day 
cannot think of Sphinx or Siren under any other 
form. The fact that both these fantastic figures 
appear as symbols of death upon tombs in Greece, 
in Lycia, and possibly elsewhere also, has further 
complicated the influence of the borrowed type, so 
that, in these cases and in others like them, it is 
now almost impossible to disentangle the contribu- 
tions of art and of myth to the common conception. 

5. Vase-painting.—The more technical side of 
the early development of decorative art in Greece 
concerns us here mainly as it affects the gradual 
acquisition of greater power of expression. In 
this matter sculpture in relief has much the same 
history as sculpture in the round, so far as the 
execution of individual figures is concerned. Vase- 
ainting, on the other hand, has an independent 
velnt It is impossible here even to sketch 
the development of early vase-painting in Greece ; 
it is ОЗШЕ only to mention those classes of vases 
which are of most importance for the representation 
of mythologieal scenes. (1) The geometricol class, 
which succeeds the Mycenzan in Greece, frequently 
depicts scenes from actual life ; this is particularly 
the case with the Dipylon vases of Athens, on 
which we see elaborate funeral processions, scenes 
of seafaring and combat, and classic dances; but 
few, if any, of these can be given any mythological 
significance. (2) The geometric period is succeeded 
by that of Oriental influence in various parts of the 
Greek world. On the coasts and islands of Asia 
Minor, especially in Ionia, Samos, and Rhodes, 
we find various classes of vases, which have certain 
characteristics in common, as well as clearly- 
marked local variations ; and about the same time 
we find a similar development in some of the chief 
manufacturing centres in continental Greece, 
mainly at Corinth and Chalcis ; and colonies such 
as Daphne and Naucratis in Egypt, and Cyrene 
in Libya, have each their characteristic ware. 
Athens also has its own pottery at this time, in 
succession to the Dipylon ware. The technical 
development varies considerably, but in all alike 
the tendency is towards an improvement both in 
the colour of the ground and of the pigment in 
which the figures are drawn. As a rule, in earlier 
examples the ground is of a buff or brownish 
colour, sometimes almost white, and the dy 
is of a dark brown colour, varying from red to dull 
black. In late examples, and, above all, in Attic 
pottery, the ground tends to assume the beautiful 
reddish terra-cotta colour which is characteristio 
of Greek vases of the best period, and the pigment 
to take the form of lustrous black varnish. The 
monstrous forms, many of them winged, and the 
other beasts borrowed from Oriental fabrics, tend 

adually to be replaced by scenes of some mytho- 
ogical meaning, or, if retained, to acquire a 
mythological significance ; and the human figure, 
at first introduced as a decorative type like the rest, 
gradually asserts its supremacy in interest. The 
treatment of myths upon early vases becomes, so 
to speak, stereotyped along certain lines, the same 
figures or pat postions being repeated again and 
again with slight variations to illustrate the same 
myth, or adapted to the rendering of another 
myth that lent itself to a similar treatment. In 
this way the vase-painter contributed in no small 
degree to the uniformity and systematization of 
mythology. (3) About the middle of the 6th cent. 
B.C. the Attie potters, assisted by the excellent 
clay of the Attic ceramicus, surpassed all rivals. 
This is the age of what is called black-figured 
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ware, the figures being drawn in black silhouette, 
and details added in incised lines, with touches of 
purple or white. We have many vases signed by 

otters of this period, as well as of the next, whic 

egins in the latter part of the 6th cent., and 
continues until the date of the Persian wars and a 
little later. (4) This next period, which overlaps 
the preceding, is known as the early red-figured 
style, the same pigments being used, but the 
figures being reserved in the terra-cotta colour of 
the clay, and the background filled in with the 
black varnish. In this age we find greater 
imagination and freedom of drawing; but the old 
traditions are still closely adhered to, and the 
advance is in the details rather than in the general 
conception. We find at this time the most perfect 
decorative treatment, and the utmost precision of 
line drawing. As we approach the middle of the 
5th cent., we find greater dignity and severity of 
treatment, probably owing to the influence of the 
great fresco painters, above all of Polygnotus, who 
came to Athens and decorated the ‘ Painted Stoa’ 
and other buildings about this time. 

In Athens the work of Polygnotus consisted 
partly of historical paintings, such as the battle 
of Marathon ; at Delphi his most famous works 
were the ‘Fall of Troy’ and the ‘Land of the 
Dead, and by these he probably exercised great 
influence on his contemporaries and successors. 
He was specially noted for the ethical character of 
his subjects. is paintings have not been pre- 
served, but from imitations of them on vases and 
from descriptions of ancient writers, we can infer 
that they consisted of simply -grouped figures, 
arranged without perspective, and probari conven- 
tional in colouring. But the grandeur and nobility 
of his conception probably contributed in no small 
degree to the ideals of Greek art in the 5th century. 

. Sculpture of the 5th century.—The development 
of sculpture was at this time de rapid. Тһе great 
struggle between Greece and Persia led to a new 
consciousness of Hellenic unity and a new pride in 
the superiority of Greek over barbarian ; and at the 
same time, the spoils of victory and the offerings 
to the gods in thanksgiving for the great deliver- 
ance afforded both guum and themes for 
the highest energies of the artiste. The full effect 
of these influences was hardly felt at once, and 
they were combined, in their most splendid mani- 
festations, with the glory of Athens, which, taking 
thelead at the time of the Persian wars, became 
under Cimon and Pericles the example and sum- 
mary of all that was best in Greece. The imme- 
diate predecessors of Phidias, though they produced 
works which were admired by posterity, seem 
still to have been mainly oceupied with the study 
of the type and the perfection of technique and 
mastery over material. A statue like the ‘ Dis- 
cobolus’ of Myron is characteristic of this age; 
and however great the skill of the artist in dealing 
with a difficult subject, it is to be noted that he 
does not go beyond the expression of physical life 
to that oe character or emotion. Even a master- 
piece such as the ‘ Charioteer of Delphi’ shows the 
same restriction of aim. Pythagoras, to whom it 
is probably to be attrihuted, was noted also for the 
expression of pain in his limping Philoctetes; but 
here, as in the wounded warriors of /Egina, it waa 
рор the physical rather than the mental or 
spiritual aspect of the subject that was rendered. 

o Calamis, with his nameless grace, we might 
perhaps look for something more; but we have no 
certain work of his left, and we are not justified in 
assuming that he went beyond his contemporaries. 

It was reserved for Phidias to till the forms that 
had already reached so high a degree of perfection, 
with an inner life and meaning. His colossal gold 
and ivory statues have not survived, but we have 


some copies of them, and probably of others of his 
statues, and the descriptions of ancient writers ; 
and we can also see the reflexion of his influence 
in all contemporary and later work. From all 
this evidence we can infer that his statnes of the 
gods did not merely represent the perfection of the 
uman form in face and figure, but embodied all 
that was noblest in the Hellenic conception of the 
gods. Не is even said to have gone beyond this, 
and to have added somewhat to the received 
religion in his statue of Zeus, which was so worthy 
of the subject represented that ‘he who is heavy- 
laden in soul, who has experienced many mis- 
fortunes and sorrows in his life, and from whom 
sweet sleep has fled, even he, I think, if he stood 
before this image, would forget all the calamities 
and troubles that befall in human life’ (Dio Chrys. 
Or. xii. 51, tr. Adam). The Zeus at Olympia was 
the father of gods and men, full of power and 
benignity, the common god of the Hellenes. The 
Athene Parthenos at Athens represented the more 
intellectual conception of the goddess of Athens, 
the embodiment of the artistic and literary genius 
of the penio Statues like these doubtless tran- 
scended the ordinary notions of the gods ; but they 
were no mere allegories or personifications; they 
represented the religious ideals of the whole people, 
and contributed in no small degree to purify and 
ennoble these ideals. This new influence of art 
upon religion came just at the time when the 
&ecepted views about the gods and the tales that 
were told about them were being questioned, and 
Phidias and Perieles were in sympathy with the 
most enlightened views; it can hardly te doubted 
that both artist and statesman had it as their aim 
to represent the gods to the sheeple as they should 
be worshipped. From the sculpture that decorated 
the temples of this period, above all from the 
sculpture of the Parthenon, we can learn the 
beauty and nobility of type and the unrivalled 
skill in execution that supplied the means whereby 
such an artist as Phidias could express his ideas. 
In the latter part of the 5th cent. B.C. there were 
several other sculptors who followed more or less 
closely the tradition of Phidias, and made statues 
of the gods, which, like his work, had a great in- 
fluence on current religious conceptions. Alca- 
menes, who, after the exile or death of Phidias, was 
the sculptor most Sm pioyed upon official commis- 
sions in Athens, made famous statues of Hephæstus 
and Dionysus, of Hera and Athene; Agoracritus 
made the Nemesis at Rhamnus. Polyclitus, the 
head of the Argive school, followed the Argive 
tradition in his study of the athletic type, and his 
system of proportions or ‘canon’ was embodied ina 
statue, * The Doryphorus' or spear-bearer, as well as 
in a theoretical treatise. Не also made a great gold 
and ivory statue of Hera for the Argive Hereeum, 
which embodied the Greek ideal of the goddess, and 
was placed, by some who had seen it, beside the Zeus 
and Athene of Phidias. Cresilas, a Cretan sculp- 
tor who probably came under the influence of bot. 
Phidias and Polyclitus, was famous for a statue of 
a wounded man, and also of a wounded Amazon ; he 
also made the portrait of Pericles, of which copies 
survive, and which is a typical example of the 
early portraiture which treats its subject as the 
ideal statesman rather than as an individual. In 
all these works we can see the character of the art 
of the 5th cent., which expressed, as ancient critics 
tell us, 3005 rather than т40о5, fixed type of char- 
acter rather than varying passions and. emotions. 
7. The 4th century.—The art of the 4th cent. waa 
less abstract and dignified, more human and indi- 
vidual. If Phidias did something to counteract 
the growing scepticism about the gods by present- 
ing them in & form which could not be rejected 
as unworthy, the works of Praxiteles and Scopas 
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may in some cases have brought the character of 
the gods home to men by an intense and vivid 
realization of their personality ; but in making 
them so human these sculptors may have made 
them less divine, and have opened the way for suc- 
cessors who regarded even statues of the gods as 
a mere theme for the exhibition of their artistic 


skill. Early in the 4th cent. we find a conspicu- 
ous example of a tendency of which traces may be 
seen earlier—that te personification. A group by 
Cephisodotus represented Peace nursing the infant 
Wealth; and later on allegorical figures such as 
this, which appealed to the popular imagination, 
usurped much of the worship that formerly be- 
longed to the Olympian gods. But the statues of 
Scopas and Praxiteles were for the most part taken 
from accepted mythology, though the subjects 
selected were no less characteristic of the time 
than the manner in which they were treated. 
The most famous works of Praxiteles represented 
Aphrodite and Eros; and he set the goddess before 
mortals with her beauty entirely unveiled ; her 
nudity is not natural and unconscious like that of 
male figures in Greek art, but a motive for it is 
supplied in her preparation for the bath. He was 
also famous for his representation of Dionysus and 
his attendant satyrs; and from extant copies we 
ean estimate the skill with which he characterized 
these soulless, half-human creatures of the woods. 
In the Hermes with the infant Dionysus, of which 
the original is happily preserved, we can see the 
mythological conception of Hermes as the protector 
of youth made to e in a genial and individual 
embodiment. In other works, such as ‘ Apollo the 
lizard-slayer,’ we have what was once a religious 
type treated as a piece of playful genre. The 
work of Scopas is throughout more earnest and 
impassioned, Extant works that can be associated 
with him represent heroes rather than gods, but in 
these we can see a passionate nature and intensity 
of expression; his treatment of creatures of the 
sea, with the restless earning of their nature, is 
notable; and in his Mensa the enthusiasm of 
divine inspiration was expressed with wonderful 
power. Of his treatment of more dignified subjects 
we can judge from such a work as the ‘ Demeter’ 
of Cnidus, which, if not from his hand, is certainly 
to he associated with him; its expression shows 
maternal grief and the chastened melancholy in & 
passionate nature. The work of Seopas and his 
associates may also be seen in the Mausoleum. 
Great as was the influence of Scopas and Praxi- 
teles upon their successors, that of the third great 
sculptor of the 4th cent., Lysippus, was, if not 
greater, at least more direct. As the head of the 
school of Sicyon, he represented the Peloponnesian 
tradition of athletic sculpture; and he established 
& new canon of proportions, slimmer and less 
massive than that of Polyclitus. He made many 
statues of the gods, seme of colessal size; and in 
his portrait of Alexander he is said to have satis- 
fied the king by his representation of his ambitious 
and fiery temperament. Portraits of Alexander, 
and other extant works that may be asseciated 
with Lysippus, show that he was not, as has some- 
times been supposed, an academic master, but full 
of fresh observation, while in expression he seems 
to have fallen under the influence of Scopas. 
Partly owing to his association with Alexander, 
his pupils are most conspicuous in the next genera- 
tion, and are the founders of the schools that 
carried the traditions of Hellenic art to the East. 
We have records of many other sculptors of the 
4th cent. who cannot all be enumerated; among 
them are Euphranor, who was also a painter and a 
writer on art, and was noted fer his expression of the 
characters of gods and heroes; and Leochares, who 
made not only statues of the gods but also a set of 


portraits of the family of Philip and Alexander in 
gold and ivory fer the Philippeum at Olympia— 
works which exemplify the tendency to represent 
men in a manner hitherto reserved for the gods. 

The great painters of the 4th cent. are knewn to 
us only by literary records; and in this case we 
cannot, asin the earlier age of Polygnotus, expect 
any assistance from vases. From the descriptions 
we learn that the painters of this age often chose 
dramatic or sensational subjects, and their power 
of rendering individual character and passion was 
probably comparable with that of contempor 
sculptors. The greatest of all Greek painters, 
Apelles was, like Lysippus, noted for his portrait 
of Alexander; and he was alse fond of allegorical 
subjects, such as his group of Calumny, of which a 
detailed description is left us. 

8. Hellenistic art.—In the Hellenistic age Greek 
art followed the conquests of Alexander to new 
centres in the East; it is no longer to Athens or 
Argos or Sicyon, but to Alexandria and Antioch and 
Pergamos that we look for its most characteristio 

roducts. The beginning of the Hellenistic age is 

ominated by the personelit of Alexander. He 
had changed the relations of East and West, and 
Greek civilization was henceforth the prevalent 
influencein western Asia. His career, which might 
well seem more than human, induced the Greeks 
to accept the Oriental custom of the deification of 
kings; and his features came to be repeated even 
in the types of the gods. His head, too, was 
placed upon coins—an honour hitherto reserved for 
the gods alone. And his successors, with a less 
justifiable arrogance, claimed even higher privileges. 

eside such present deities—to use the phrase of 
contemporary flattery—the ancient gods became 
mere abstractions. Images оѓ them were still made, 
distinguished for their size—as the ‘Colossus’ of 
Rhedes—or for their artistic excellence. But the 
old types and conventions were mostly repeated 
either in mere repetition or in eclectic imitation. 
Certain schools, inspired by the dramatic power of 
Scopas, infused some new life into the old forms, 
notably the school of Pergames. On the great 
altar in that city was a frieze with a representa- 
tion of the gods and giants, in which all the learn- 
ing of the mytholegists and all the technical skill 
of the sculptors were devoted to a complete 
representation of the Greek Pantheon in action 
against their wild adversaries. But the extra- 
ordinary dramatic vigour of this work does net 
hide the fact that it is more or less an artificial crea- 
tion, not a spontaneous embediment of the people’s 
belief. While philosophers turned to a more or 
less abstract and monotheistie conception of the 
deity, which was ont of touch with art, the people 
often turned to a more direct and intelligible 
worship, such as that accorded to the ‘Fortune’ 
of Antioch, embedied in a graceful representation 
of the city, seated on a rock with a river-god at 
her feet, which was made by Eutychides, & pupil 
of Lysippus. The representation of children er 
of rustic subjects showed a reaction against the 
artificiality of city life, parallel to the literary de- 
velopment of the pastoral. Statues of the gods 
were still made, but were mostly mere repetitions 
of established types, though oceasionally we find 
examples of great dignity and beauty, such as the 
Aphrodite of Melos or the colossal works made by 
Damephon in Messene and Arcadia. In the in- 
adequacy of contemporary art, we find, as often in 
an age of decadence, & return to the character and 
even to the mannerisms of early art; in extreme 
cases this leads to an affected archaistic work which 
is easily distinguished from that of the early sculp- 
tors whem it imitates. Atthesametime, lramatic 
vigour and scientific study were still kept up in 
some schools; and in Rhodes, in the middle of the 
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Ist cent. В.С., there were still sculptors capable of 
producing such a masterpiece as the ‘ Laocoon.’ 

9. Greco-Roman art.—Greeco-Roman art—that 
ін to say, the work produced for the Roman market 
by Greek artists— slonge for the most part to the 


more conventional and less powerful survivals of 
the art of Greece. There was an immense demand 
in Rome for the decoration of public buildings 
and of private houses, gardens, and libraries with 
the products of Greek art; and this was met 
partiy by the spoliation of Greek shrines, pany 
y the production of new work resembling the old 
nearly enough to please the taste of the patron. 
Even the statue of ‘Venus Genetrix,’ set up by 
Julius Cæsar in his forum and made by Arcesilaus, 
the most famous sculptor of the day, was & mere 
repetition of a type which goes back to one of 
the masters of the 5th century. Under such con- 
ditions there w&s not much scope for originality or 
for a fruitful relation between religion and art. 
ro. Roman art.—Roman art had more originality, 
and made some technical advances even on its 
Greek models; but, from the religious point of 
view, these do not much concern us. They are best 
seen in поа historical reliefs, апа decora- 
tive work. The old Italian gods did not as a 
rule lend themselves readily to artistic treat- 
ment. There were, indeed, old terra-cotta images 
of the gods, made in Rome under Etruscan in- 
fluence, which Cato and other conservatives re- 
garded with veneration, and preferred to the im- 
ported products of Greek workmanship. These may 
have had a certain vigour of individuality and 
realism which affected later art in Rome, and more 
especially portraiture. But in the art of Rome, as 
known to us in Imperial times, there presentations 
of the gods follow for the most part the types and 
conventions borrowed from Greece. There were 
indeed certain figures, above all that of Rome her- 
self, which were new creations; but these followed 
the lines of impersonation common in Hellenistic 
art. The art of the Augustan age, though char- 
acterized by an austere beauty, was academic and 
classical in character. Perhaps the finest extant 
figures of the gods in Roman art are those on the 
arch of Trajan at Beneventum, which are beautiful 
and dignified in type, yet so animated with an in- 
terest in the action portrayed as to seem full of life. 
In the deification ui the Emperors we also find an 
incentive to ideal portraiture which did something 
to counteract the realistic tendencies of Roman art. 
Two classes of monuments are of great import- 
ance to the general history of art, and even to the 
transmission of religious ideas. In historical reliefs 
on columns and arches—above all, in the Trajan 
and Antonine columns— we find a continuous 
method of narration which lent itself admirably to 
the records of chronicle or story ; and this method 
was continued, for didactic purposes, into early 
Christian and medieval art. In the sarcophagi 
also we find a great wealth and variety of resource 
in the renderings of mythology, often coupled with 
indifferent execution ; and these likewise served as 
models, and handed on the classical traditions to 
later art. Types, such as that of Orpheus, also 
acquired a new significance in Christian art. The 
Greek traditions, in varying form, survived both in 
Rome and in Asia Minor, and through them were 
transmitted to the modern world. The relation 
and the spheres of influence of the Eastern and 
Western branches constitute one of the most diffi- 
cult and disputed problems of modern archzology. 
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ART (Jewish) — 1. The arts in which the 
ancient Hebrews excelled were poetry and music. 
There are no remains, whether in literary sources 
orin the actual results of excavation, to warrant 
the belief that there was in any real sense a native 
Hebrew painting or sculpture. There are exten- 
sive stores of Jewish pottery, but the shapes and 
styles are derived from Phoenician and Egyptian 
types, and show some Babylonian influence. In 
glyptic art, again, the same imitativeness appears. 
Pheenician and Hebrew seals are much alike ‘in 
shape, script, and ornamentation’ (Benzinger). 
The Pheenicians, too, excelled in metal-working ; 
and the Hebrews, while they do not seem to have 
early acquired the art of metal-casting, were skilful 
adepts in the process of overlaying wood with metal 
plates. This skill presupposes some aptitude for 
wood-carving, but sculpture as such was not one 
of the attainments of the Hebrews. It is remark- 
able how few inscribed stones of Hebrew proven- 
ance have thus far been discovered. Religion, 
which is usually the most powerful aid and stimu- 
lant of art, had the very opposite effect in Juda- 
ism. The prophetic attack on idolatry carried with 
it an objection to images, and the representation 
of any form of animal life was forbidden in the 
Deealogue. Thus, on the one hand artistic in- 
capacity, and on the other pietistic asceticism, 
combined to prevent the growth of a Jewish 
plastic art. And when to these causes is added 
what Delitzsch terms a defective sense of colour 
(Iris, p. 43 ff.), we ean understand that only & rude 
form of ginting was possible. These subjects are 
treated by Flinders Petrie in Hastings’ DB i. 157. 

2. Art was held in high esteem in later Jewish 
opinion. In the Talmud (Rosh Hashana, 296), art 
is a branch of wisdom (mbn) as distinct from mere 
handicraft (12895). But the old dislike of animal 
representations continued. The Jewish coins con- 
tain no heads of rulers; here, again, the cause 
was partly religious. And the same phenomenon 
of imitativeness recurs. If the Temple of Solomon 
shows Pheenician influence, that of Herod was 
inspired by Roman models. Most of the Talmudic 
terms for articles of art are foreign—Greek and 
Latin. Custom and law are not always identical 
in these matters. The law forbade only the carv- 
ing of projecting images (‘Abéda Zara, 435), and 
Dr. Kohler (JE ii. 142) rightly asserts that ‘ por- 
trait painting was never forbidden by the law.’ 
But many Jews long continued to object to por- 
trait painting. On the other hand, though as a 
tule the medieval synagogues were destitute of 
mural paintings, there are instances of carved 
lions (as at Ascoli. The lion was a frequently 
used Jewish emblem. In recent times there has 
been an increase of ornateness in synagogue deco- 
ration, and stained glass windows are d 
common, though there is still a reluctance to 
admit animal or human forms. 
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3. But in some directions a specific Jewish art 
was developed. In medieval times the Jews 
&cquired great repute as silk-dyers, as embroid- 
erers, and as masters of the gold- and silver-smith’s 
art. The worship of the synagogue and the home 
required the use of many objects in which artistic 
taste could be displayed. The Ark, or receptacle 
of the scrolls of the Law, the mantles in which 
the scrolls were wrapped, the crowns and bells 
with which they were adorned, the lamps for 
Sabbath and Hanukah, the cups for the sanctifica- 
tion over the wine, the spice-boxes (mostly of a 
castellated shape) used at the Habdala, or separa- 
tion service, at the close of the Sabbath, the 
Seder-dishes which were used in the home on the 
Passover Eve—these are among the most import- 
ant of the articles which the Jews loved to orna- 
ment. Beautiful embroideries were also required 
as curtains for the Ark. Many fine specimens of 
all these were exhibited at the Anglo-Jewish His- 
torical Exhibition in 1887, and the Catalogue of 
that Exhibition remains a valuable source of in- 
formation on all these matters. An édition de 
luxe of the same Catalogue contains some splendid 
photographs by Mr. Frank Hars. Throughout the 
volumes of the JE will also be found many pictures 
of the objects briefly described here, as well as of 
another branch of art in which Jews excelled. 

4. This branch is the illumination of manu- 
Scripts. Artistic writing was an art in which 
Jews were highly skilled, and in the illumination 
of initial letters and the painting of marginal orna- 
ment and grotesques, they acquired considerable 
proficiency. Though there is no specific Jewish 
art in manuscript illumination, there are original 
Jewish elements ; as Mr. G. Margoliouth well puts 
it, the Jewish spirit makes itself perceptible to the 
eye. In classifying the Jewish illuminated MSS, 
Mr. Margoliouth takes first the Bible, with two 
kinds of illumination, (а) the Massorah іп the 
form of designs, and (6) pictorial and marginal 
illuminations. Of course all these ornaments are 
confined to codices or Bibles in the form of books ; 
in the form of the scroll (except in the case of the 
Roll of Esther) the Bible was never illuminated. 
The Synagogue does not permit the use, in public 
reading, of punctuated or ornamented scrolls. 
The illuminated Esther rolls were hardly meant for 
use in Divine worship. The most usual Hebrew 
book for illumination was the Passover Service, 
or Haggadah. This is often profusely supplied 
with miniatures, initials, and PIS e pictures. 
Less common are illuminated Prayer-Books. But 
all Hebrew books might be illuminated. The 
Code of Maimonides exists in many beautiful 
specimens. A very common object for illumina- 
tion was the Kethubah, or Marriage Contract. 

It must be added that in recent times many 
Jewish artists have attained to fame. 
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I. ABRAHAMS, 

ART (Mithraic).—Oriental monuments of the 
worship of Mithra are as yet almost entirely want- 
ing. The beautiful sculptures discovered at Sidon 
(De Ridder, Collection De Clercq, iv. ‘Marbres,’ 
1906, No. 46 ff.) date from the 3rd cent. of our era, 
&nd cannot throw any light on the first productions 
of the devotees of the Persian god. We must, 
accordingly, coufine ourselves to studying Mithraic 
art in the Latin-speaking provinces of the Roman 
Empire, where a very considerable number of its 


remains have been discovered. In time they range 
over about two and a half centuries. The most 
ancient monument, which is now in the British 
Museum, dates from A.D. 104 (Cumont, Mon. myst. 
Mithra, No. 65; cf. vol. ii. 546; CIL vi. 30728), 
and the last of them belong to the middle of the 
4th century. They therefore constitute a group 
whose limits in space and time are small, and whose 
character can be accurately described. 

It must be admitted that their artistic merit is 
much less than their archeological interest, and 
that their chief value is not esthetic but religious. 
The late epoch in which these works were produced 
destroys all hope of finding in them the expres- 
sion of real creative power or of tracing the 
stages of an original development. It would, how- 
ever, be unfair, acting under the impulse of a 
narrow Atticism, to confound them all in a common 
depreciation. Some of the groups in high and low 
relief (for the mosaics PEU the paintings which 
have been preserved are so few and so mediocre 
that they may be disregarded) hold a very honour- 
able rank in the multitude of sculptures which the 
age of the Emperors has bequeathed to us. 

The bull-slaying Mithra,—The group most fre- 
quently Teproduge is the image of the bull-slayin; 
Mithra, which invariably stood at the backgroun 
of the temples (see art. ARCHITECTURE [Mithraic]), 
and specimens of which are to be found in nearly all 
the museums. The sacrifice of the bull recalled to 
the initiated the history of the creation and the 
promise of a future resurrection. It can be proved 
(Cumont, op. cit. ii. 180 ff.) that these representa- 
tions of Mithra, whose sacred type was fixed 
before the spread of the Persian mysteries into the 
Latin-speaking world, are replicas of an original 
created by a sculptor of the school of Pergamos, in 
imitation of the sacrificing goddess Victory which 
adorned the balustrade of the temple of Athene 
Nike on the Acropolis (Kekule, Die Reliefs des 
Tempels der Athena Nike, 1881, pl. vi). Тһе 
Asiatic adapter has merely clothed the Persian god 
in the half-conventional Phrygian costume which 
was associated with a number of Oriental person- 
ages (e.g. Paris, Attis, Pelops, etc.), and has given 
the face an expression of suffering which makes it 
resemble that of the celebrated ‘dying Alexander.’ 
‘The emotion that pervades the features of Mithras 
is rendered with almost Skopasian power’ (Strong, 
Rom. Sculp. p. 311). 

Certain sculptures discovered at Rome and at 
Ostia, dating from the beginning of the 2nd 
cent., still reflect the splendour of that powerful 
work of Hellenistic art. After an eager pursuit, 
the god, whose mantle flutters in the wind, has 
just reached the sinking bull. Placing one knee 
on its crupper and one foot on one of its hoofs, he 
leans on it to keep it down, and, grasping it by the 
nostrils with one hand, with the other he plunges 
a knife into its side. The vigour of this animated 
scene shows to advantage the agility and strength 
of the invincible hero. On the other hand, the 
suffering of the victim breathing its last gasps, 
with its limbs contracted in a dying paroxysm, 
and the strange mixture of exultation and remorse 
depicted in the countenance of its slayer, throw into 
relief the pathetic side of this sacred drama, and even 
to-day arouse in the spectator an emotion which 
must have been keenly felt by the worshippers. 

This work of the Alexandrian period has, more- 
over, been affected by the Roman schools of art. In 
some of them is shown in a more or less felicitous 
manner the care for details which is characteristic 
of the works of the Antonine period, ¢.g. in a group 
from Ostia (Cumont, op. cit. p. 79, fig. 67) whic 
dates from the reign of Commodus, and a bas-relief 
from the Villa Albani (tb. EE 38, fig. 45). The 
artist has taken delight in multiplying the folds of 
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the garments and in rendering more intricate the 
curls of the hair, merely to show his skill in over- 
coming the difficulties which he himself had created. 
A small piece of sculpture discovered at Aquileia 
(ib. p. 116, pl. iii.) is distinguished in this respect 
by a ‘bewildering cleverness of technique.’ The 
delicately carved figures are almost completel 
detached from their massive block base, to whic 
they are connected only by very slender supports. 
It is a piece of bravura in which the sculptor dis- 
plays his skill in producing in a brittle substance 
the same effects as the chaser obtains in metal. 
But these comparatively perfect works are rare 
even in Italy, and it must be acknowledged that 
the great majority of these remains are of dis- 
couraging mediocrity, which becomes more and 
more wide-spread towards the 4th century. 

The Dadophori.—The group of the bull-slaying 
Mithra is almost always flanked by two torch- 
bearers, or dadophori, who were called Cauti and 
Cautopati. Dressed in the same Oriental garb as 
Mithra, one of them holds an uplifted, and the 
other an inverted, torch; they doubtless personify 
the sun at the equinoxes. The original of these 
two youths can be traced back, like that of the 
bull-slaying god, to an unknown sculptor of the 
Hellenistic age, who had drawn his inspiration from 
still more ancient models (Cumont, op. cit. i. 203 ff.) ; 
but this hieratic work, which did not afford scope 
for the expression of keen emotions, is of much 
less artistic worth. Yet, in the better specimens 
at any rate, one may notice the artistic advantage 
which the artist has been able to derive from the 
Phrygian dress, and the way in which he has been 
able to emphasize the different emotions of hope 
and sadness depicted on the faces of the two youths 
who are mutually contrasted. The most remark- 
able reproduction which we possess of this divine 
pair consists of two statnes found near the Tiber, 
one of which has been taken to the British Museum, 
while the other is in the Vatican. They certainly 
date from the time of Hadrian (75. 27 and pl. ii.). 

The Mithraic Kronos.—The origin of the subjects 
just mentioned is to be found in ancient Greek 
art, but there is another Mithraic work which is 
certainly derived from an Oriental archetype. It 
is the lion-headed god, whose body is embraced by 
a serpent, and who personifies Eternity—the Zrvan 
Akarana of the Persians (see art. MITHRAISM), 
to whom the adherents of the sect used to give 
the Greek name Kronos, or the Latin Saturnus. 
The most celebrated specimen of this type is in the 
Vatican (Cumont, op. cif. 80, fig. 68). Like the 
majority of his compeers, this animal-headed 
monster is an exotic creation. His genealogy would 
carry us back to Assyrian sculpture (ib. і. 74 f£). 
But the artists of the West, having to represent a 
deity entirely strange to the Greek pantheon, and 
being untrammelled by the traditions of any school, 
gave free course to their imagination. The various 
transformations which this hgure has undergone at 
their hands were actuated, on the one hand, by 
religious considerations, which tended to complicate 
the symbolism of this deified abstraction and to 
multiply his attributes; and, on the other hand, by 
an esthetic solicitude which tended to modify as 
much as possible the grotesqueness of this barbar- 
ous figure, and gradually to humanize it. Ulti- 
mately they did away with the lion’s head, and 
contented themselves with representing the animal 
at the feet of the god, or with placing the head of 
the beast on his breast. This lion-headed god of 
Eternity is the most original creation of Mithraic 
art; and if it is entirely destitute of charm, the 
grotesqueness of its appearance and the suggestive 
accumulation of its attributes arouse curiosity and 
provoke reflexion. 

We have, so far, confined our attention to the 





remains found in Rome and Italy, the artistic finish 
of which surpasses the average of the Mithraic 
ex-votos. But when we pass to the provinces of 
the Empire, we find there elaborate works of a very 
different kind. It is generally agreed that, during 
the Empire, a great number of the sculptures 
intended for the provincial cities were made at 
Rome, or by artists who had come from Rome 
(Friedländer, Sittengeschichte®, iii. 9801.) This is 
probably the case with certain of the sculptures we 
are considering ; they come from distant studios, 
either those of the capital or even of Asia Minor 
or some other province. There is no doubt that 
certain tablets dnd in Germany were brought 
from quarries in Pannonia (Cumont, op. cit. i. 216). 
Nevertheless, the great majority of Mithraic re- 
mains were undoubtedly executed on the spot. 
This is obvious in the case of those which were 
sculptured on the surface of rocks, which had been 
smoothed for the purpose; but with regard to many, 
local workmanship is proved from the nature of 
the stone employed. Moreover, the style of these 
fragments clearly reveals their local origin. The 
discovery of so many Mithraic works has thus 
great importance for the study of provincial art 
under the Empire. The most remarkable of these 
works have been brought to light in the North of 
Gaul, or, more precisely, on the Rhine frontier. It 
seems that the whole of this group of monuments 
must be ascribed to that interesting school of 
sculpture which flourished in Belgium in the 2nd 
and 3rd cents. of our era, and whose productions 
are clearly distinguishable from those of Southern 
studios. Similarly, the less important bas-reliefs 
brought to light in the Danube provinces are cer- 
tainly independent of Roman influence; they may 
be directly connected with certain Asia Minor 
models. The distinguishing feature of the most 
important works of these artists from the banks of 
the Rhine and the Danube is that the centra] group 
of the bull-slaying Mithra with his two companions 
is surrounded by a series of accessory scenes which 
represent the whole cosmogony of the mysteries 
and the mission of Mithra, from his birth out of a 
rock to his assumption up to heaven (i5. i. 153 ff.). 
Then there are BE. astronomical images or cosmic 
emblems (planets, signs of the zodiac, winds, etc.). 

If we subject all these scenes and symbols to an 
analysis in detail, we can show that the majority 
of them are modifications or adaptations of old 
Greek subjects. Thus, Ahura Mazda destroying 
the monsters which have arisen against him is a 
Hellenic Zeus hurling his thunderbolt at the giants 
(ib. i. 157). The poverty of the new conceptions 
which Mithraic iconography introduces is in start- 
ling contrast to the npo of the religious 
movement that inspired them. At the period when 
the Persian mysteries overspread the West, the 
art of sculpture was too decayed to be revived. 
Whereas, during the Hellenistic period, sculptors 
were able to conceive novel forms for the Egyptian 
divinities (Isis, Serapis, etc.), happily harmonizing 
with their characters, the majority of the Mazdean 
gods, in spite of their strongly-marked nature, 
were obliged to assume, whether appropriate or 
not, the form and dress of the Olympian deities to 
which they were assimilated. 

Art, accustomed to live by plagiarism, had 
become incapable of original invention. But if, 
without analyzing each scene and personage in 
detail, we contemplate the total effect of the work, 
we receive an impression of something entirely 
novel. The attempt to represent in stone, not only 
all the deities of the Mithraic pantheon, but the 
history of the world and of Mithra as creator and 
saviour, was a truly sublime idea. Even before 
this time, especially on the sarcophagi, we find a 
method employed which consists in representing 
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the snecessive moments of an action by pictures 
superimposed on one another or drawn on parallel 
surfaces; but we cannot mention any pagau monu- 
ment which ean be eompared in this respect with 
the great Mithraic bas-reliefs, especially those of 
Neuenheim, Heddernheim, and, above all, Oster- 


burken (ib. 245, 246, 251). То find a similar 
attempt we have to come down to the long series 
of subjects with which Christian artists in mosaic 
adorned the walls of churches. 

If we wished to criticize the details of these 
sculptures, it would be easy to censure in them 
the disproportion of certain figures, the clumsiness 
of some movements, the stiffness of some attitudes, 
and, above all, the confused impression arising 
from the superabundance of personages and groups. 
This last fault of overloaded composition is one 
which the Mithraic monuments share with the 
contemporaneous sarcophagi. But in criticizing 
these remains, it must not be forgotten that paint- 
ing came to the aid of sculpture. The strong con- 
trast of colours emphasized the principal outlines, 
and threw accessory parts into prominence. Often 
certain details were indicated only by the brush; 
and gilding also was used to set off some subsidiary 
parts. ithout such a brilliant combination of 
colours the [есе of statuary would have been 
almost invisible in the deep shadow of the sub- 
terranean crypts. Such a device, moreover, was 
one of the traditions of Oriental art, and Lucian 
57% trag. 8) had already contrasted the simple 
and graceful forms of the Greek deities with the 
startling gorgeousness of those imported from Asia. 

In spite of the numerous suggestions which it 
has borrowed from the treasury of types created 
by Greek sculpture, Mithraic art, like the mys- 
teries of which it is the expression, remains essen- 
tially Asiatic. The idea with which it is mainly 
concerned is not to produce an esthetic impression ; 
it aims principally at arousing religious emotion, 
not through the perception of beauty, but rather 
by recalling to the mind sacred ieee and teach- 
ings. Faithful in this point to the traditions of 
ths ancient East, it confines itself to relating and 
instructing. The medley of personages and groups 
with which soms bas-reliefs are thronged, the host 
of attributes with which the figure of Eternity 
(see above) is overloaded, show us that a new ideal 
was born with the new religion. These ungraceful 
or tasteless symbols, the Aaah use of which is 
attested by the monuments, did not charm by 
their elegance or their dignity; they fascinated 
the mind by the disturbing attraction of the Un- 
known, and aroused in the neophyte a reverential 
fear in face of a tremendous mystery. They 
were, as St. Jerome says (Epist. 107 ad Letam), 
* portentosa simulacra." 

Here, above all, is to be found the explanation 
why this art, extremely refined as it was, in spite 
of all its imperfections, has exercised a permanent 
influence. It was linked to Christian art by a 
natural affinity, and the symbolism which it i 
helped to make popular in the West did not perish 
with it. Even the allegorical figures of the cosmic 
cycle, which the devotees of the Persian god had 
reproduced in such abundanes (for they regarded 
the whole of nature as divine), were adopted by 
Christianity, although really opposed to its spirit. 
Such were the images of the earth, the sky, and 
the ocean ; the sun, the moon, the planets, and the 
signs of the zodiac; the winds, the seasons, and 
the elements; which oceur so frequently on the 
sarcophagi, the mosaies, and the miniatures, Even 
the mediocre compositions which the artists had 
conceived to represent the incidents of the Mithra- 
legend were able to inspire Christian artists. Thus 
the figure of the sun raising Mithra out of the 
ocean served to express the ascension of Elijah in 


the chariot of fire; and, down to the Middle Ages, 
the figure of the bull-slaying Mithra was per- 
petuated in the representations of Samson rending 
the lion. 

LITERATURE. — F. Cumont, Teztes et Monuments figurés 
relatifs auz mystères de Mithra, Brussels, 1899, i. 213-220 and 
passim; E. Strong, Roman Sculpture from Augustus to Con- 
stantine, 1907, р. 8098. F. CUMONT. 


ART (Muhammadan). — 1i. Introduction. — Our 
researches into Muhammadan art are as yet 
entirely in their infancy. So far, the historical 
inscriptions are only being collected, and this under- 
taking, upon which M. van Berchem is still en- 
gaged, is a necessary condition of all historical 
study in this field. It із much to bs desired that, 
by way of supplementing this, some one would 
group together the literary sources which bear 
upon graphic art in Islam. The bibliography at 
the end will show that, although we possess several 
comprehensive writings in this department, we have 
very few such treatises upon Muhammadan works 
of art as are serviceable for scientific investigation. 
The present position of our researches is con- 
ditioned by the fact that no Arabic scholar has 
made himself proficient in the department of 
graphic art, while the three or four historians of 
art who deal with Islàm at all, have only the most 
meagre acquaintance with the language and culture 
of its adherents. In the circumstances it is not to 
be expected that the present article should do more 
than acquaint the reader with the outstanding 
facts of the subject in their relation to religion 
and ethics. The writer, indeed, feels more inclined 
to point out the фасит than able to fill them up. 
His purpose is not so much to supply adequate in- 
formation upon the subjeet proposed, as to provide 
the reader with a general conspectus of Muslim art. 

2. Pre-Muhammadan data.—The most import- 
ant of these is the action which forms the inevi- 
table adjunct of the Muslim’s every prayer, viz., 
the turning towards Mecca. It does not fall to 
the historian of art to establish the origin of this 
custom of turning in a certain direction, or to 
decide whether it was not simply a transference 
of the practice of orientation by the sun, as was 
сатын also by the Christians, to the new religi- 
ous centre. So long as Muhammad had regard to 
Jews and Christians, it was towards Jerusalem 
that he turned ; it was only at a later stage that 
he made Mecca the cynosure. We speak of Mecca 
therefore as pre-Muhammadan only in virtue of its 
having been a religious centre, and not because the 
Muslim turns his face towards it during prayer. 

Mecca can hardly be said to have any further 
significance in regard to graphic art. As the 
Ka ba lies in the centre of the temple-enclosure, and 
has not, like the mosque, a definite direction at one 
side, it naturally dropped aside as a pattern for 
the mosque. On the other hand, we may surmise 
that in this most important focus of pilgrimage 
in Arabia, some kind of monumental relic must 
have existed from the earliest times, even before 
Muhammad’s day. We may imagine it to have 
been something analogous to the Qubbat ag-Sahra 
in Jerusalem, i.e. a centrally situated cupola-shaped 
building. At the present day the temple appears 
as a quadrangular open court, in the middle of 
which stands the Cube? with the Black Stone. 
Around this there has been laid out a circular area 
in the court, which may indicate the form of the 
earlier eupola-shaped structure. The Qubbat ag- 
Sabra is surrounded by a corresponding quadrangle. 

3. Mohan ade dad MNT not been 
forced to flee from his native city, it is probable 
that ths mosque would have taken a form some- 
what different from that which prevailed before 
the emergence of the madrasa, and apart from the 
influence of Christian architecture as applied to 
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churches. 
his place of prayer in Medina, and was also buried 
there, this most unpretentious beginning gave the 
initiative to the architecture not ouly of places of 


As Muhammad, however, established 


worship, but also to some extent of tombs. Sam- 
hadi, in his History of the City of Medina (ed. 
Wiistenfeld, in Abhandl. d. Ges. d. Wissensch. 
zu Göttingen, ix. [1860] 60), tells first of all how 
Muhammad obtained the site for his mosque, and 
roceeds as follows: ‘Upon this the edifice of 
ricks was built, palms were used as columns, and 
a wooden roof was fixed above.’ This mosque had 
three entrances-—one at the back, which was built 
up when Muhammad began the practice of turning 
to Mecca instead of Jerusalem, the others being the 
Gate of Mercy and the prophet’s private door. 
After the conquest of Khaibar the mosque was 
entirely re-built, being enlarged to twice its former 
size. Some idea of the interior is given by the 
position of the column beside which Muhammad 
prayed : ‘It was the central column of the mosque, 
the third forward from the minbar, the third from 
Muhammad's tomb, the third from the south side, 
the third from the main road before (as Ibn Zabàla 
states) this was widened by the space of two pillars? 
(Wiistenfeld, 65). The columns fell into a state of 
decay during the Khalifate of Abu Bakr, and he 
had them replaced by fresh palm trunks, The most 
notahle restoration—or re-construction—was that 
made by Walid 1., who was supplied by the Em- 
peror of Greece with Greek and Coptic artizans, 
as well as with mussel shells and money. Walls 
and columns were built with hewn stones of equal 
size, and cemented with gypsum; decorations of 
shell-work and marble were introduced, while 
the roof was constructed of palm and coated 
with gold-colour. When Walid inspected the com- 
pleted work in 93 A.H., he exclaimed, ‘What a 
contrast between our style of building (i.e. in 
Damascus) and yours!’ to which the reply waa, 
*We build in the style of the mosques, you in 
that of the churches) Beyond this single reference 
we have nothing from which to form an idea of 
the mosque of Muhammad as & whole, or of its 
imitations. We shall presently return to this. 

Of the sacred accessories belonging to the interior 
of a mosque, such as the niche for prayer (mihrab), 
the platform (dikka), ete., the only one which we 
can trace to Muhammad himself is the minbar, or 
pulpit (Becker, in Orientalische Studien Néldeke 
gewidm. 331f.). In ancient Arabia the minbar 
was the judge’s chair, but as Muhammad advanced 
from the position of judge to that of ruler, this 
originally very simple piece of furniture with its 
two steps became more and more of a throne. 
A fresco on the inner front wall of Qusair ‘Amra 
represents one of the first Khalifs, or perhaps 
Muhammad himself, seated on a throne. Аз this, 
in view of the command against images, may well 
give rise to fruitful discussion, we give a reproduc- 
tion of it (fig. 1, p. 897). Over the enthroned 
figure is a Ша айе with a Kufic inscription, 
which is unfortunately so much abraded that 
only the closing words are now legible: ‘May God 
grant him his reward, and have compassion upon 
him!’ The personage thus pictured—with red 
beard, and the saint’s nimbus about his head— 
must according] have been dead, and cannot have 
been, as one might naturally think, the Khalif then 
reigning. The figure beside the throne holds the 
lance—a recognized emblem in Islam to the present 
дау; a woman with the nimbus is represented on 
the right, applauding. The design of the enthroned 
figure mobs traced to the Christue-Pantokrator ; 
in this case it will then be the Qur'àn, not the 
Gospels, upon which the left hand is placed. 
Beneath the great throne is seen the barge of the 
dead. Atthetime when this fresco was introduced, 


i.e. subsequent to 100 A.H., the minbar can scarcely 
have had the same appearance as that shown 
in the illustration. As a matter of fact, the 
pattern furnished by Muhammad for tha mosque 
and the minbar alike was framed with a view to 
mere utility, and the artistic elaboration thereof 
belongs entirely to & later period ; for Muhammad 
had even less interest than Jesus in the graphic 
arts. His attitude towards figure-painting was one 
of avowed hostility ; thus he once remained stand- 
ing before the house of ‘A’isha until a curtain orna- 
mented with figures was removed, and he threatened 
those who made images with the direst penalties 
in the world to come. It was therefore impossible 
that art in Islim should develop the same didactic 
tendency as it did in early Christianity, in which 
the representation of figures was expressly utilized 
as a means of instructing those who could not read. 
4. The Umayyads.—It was under these rulers 
that foreign culture began to stream in upon Islàm. 
Even the mosque did not escape the general 
transformation, and its original dee of simple 
convenience was left behind. The incentive to the 
desire for something more was first given by 
contact with Christianity. At the conquest of 
Damaseus, the principal church of the city, that 
of St. John, was divided. Apparently it had then 
the same form as now: a Ae in the middle, 
contiguous basilicas to east and west, and a pillared 
court to the north fronting the whole. At first 
the Muslims laid claim only to one of the basilicas ; 
it was Walid I. (A.D. 705-715) who first transformed 
the entire edifice into а mosque. Of this ‘ church- 
design’ of mosque, except in Damascus, only two 
examples are now known, viz., the great mosque of 
Diarbekr, dating from the 12th cent., and that of 
Ephesus, from the 14th. Its nucleus was a Chris- 
tian martyrium built over a pagan sanctuary, 
around which in time M churches were 
grouped, as was the case with the Holy Sepulchre in 
Jerusalem, the church at Nola, the church at the 
tomb of Menas, and the twin-churches at Ephesus. 
The ‘mosque-design’ has no connexion with 
church architecture. It is certainly believed by 
some to ba traceable to the plan of the forecourt 
attached to the Church of the Sepulchre in Jeru- 
salem, of which the Muslims made a mosque for 
themselves; but in reality the atrium, or forecourt 
of the Christian church, still corresponds most 
nearly to the ‘court-design’ with the well in the 
centre. It is probably the case, however, that 
between the ristian atrium and the Muham- 
madan mosque there is an intermediate form— 
some primite Asiatic type, such as a court with 
hall adjoining. The mosque exhibits this type in 
urer form than the church ; the columnated halls, 
or instance, which enclose the court, grow more 
numerous in the direction of Mecca. Muhammad’s 
mosque in Medina was most probably of this form ; 
as it stands to-day it is quite in accordance with 
this supposition, though, of course, it has been 
several times re-constructed. 
The Umayyads, in building such mosques, had 
propebiy to avail themselves of columns taken 
rom ancient or Christian ruins. Muhammad him- 
self had used palm-trunks, and had thus left no 
established precedent. The oldest mosques, or at 
least those which survive in their rudimentary 
form, such as the ruins of Baalbek and Bosra, the 
‘Amr mosque in Old Cairo, and the great mosques of 
Kairwan and Cordova, are virtual column-museums, 
something like the facades of St. Mark's in Venice. 
Such embellishments have only a negative bearing 
upon the characteristic quality of Muslim art. 
an example of an interior constructed of columns 
from ancient and Christian buildings, we give a view 
of the mosque at Kairwan (fig. 2, p. 898. Here we 
see a forest of columnsin front; behind, to the right 
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of this, extends the entrance wall, beside which 
large chandeliers are suspended between the 
columns, the mid-passage running thence to the 
gibla. The arches run parallel to the line of this 
passage ; in this instance they are rounded, though 
as a general rule they are pointed, and dispropor- 
tionately high. The variously moulded capitals 
are linked together by anchors, while a wooden 
roof is placed over the whole. Such was the preva- 
lent type of the Muslim place of worship in early 
times. 

From the 1st cent. А.Н. come other two buildings. 
One of these, situated in Jerusalem, has long been 
known ; the other has been recently discovered by an 
Austrian research-party. The first, the Qubbat as- 
Байга upon the Temple hill, is not а mosque, but a 
memorial edifice. Above the rock with its caves 
rises a dome supported by four pillars, between every 
two of which stand three columns. Two circular 
passages with eight pillars, and two columns be- 
tween each pair of these, lead over to the octagonal 
surrounding wall. Of the original fabric erected 
by ‘Abd al-Malik in A.H. 72 (A.D. 691) very little 
remains: the columns still retain vestiges of the 
Cross upon the capitals, and must therefore have 
been taken from some Christian building, while 
the exceedingly valuable mosaics of the passage 
are of Persian origin. 

On the other hand, the second monument referred 
to, a secular structure known as Qusair Amra, and 
Situated in the desert adjoining Moab, is pure 
Syrian in character. Attached to a small bath is 
a hall roofed with three parallel tunnel-vaults, and 
showing on the south two apsidal chambers, the 
niche between them having a straight front-wall 
directly opposite the entrance. The structure as a 
whole recalls the type of tunnel-vaulted churches 
indigenous to the interior of Asia Minor. The 
paintings are most instructive, as has already been 
shown in the case of the fresco of the enthroned 
figure illustrated in fig. 1 (p. 897). They exhibit 

mayyad art in the full current of the Hellenistic 
style; the frescoes of the bath-chambers might 
well be counted as ancient. The pictures in the 
hall are of far-reaching significance, furnishing 
the best exemplification of the tendency which, 
while opposed to all worship of images, was again 
adopted by the image-breakers in Constantinople, 
and which, after the example of the Assyrian relief, 
became associated rather with the portrayal of 
landscape, and of hunting and fishing scenes, in- 
stances of these being found likewise in the early 
Christian art of Syria and its offshoots. 

We must now call attention to the fact that 
in ‘Amra, among scenes of hunting, fishing, and 
bathing, there have been introduced two pictures 
which, from the standpoint of religion and ethics, 
may well evoke much controversy in the future. 
Upon the front wall of the niche, opposite the 
entrance, appears the figure of the man seated on a 
throne. But it is the other picture which calls for 
explanation from the Mubammadan poini of view ; 
its subject is the princes overthrown by Islam, viz., 
the Emperor of Byzantium, Chosroés of Persia, the 
Negus of Abyssinia, and Roderick of Spain. How 
are these pictures to be brought into accordance 
with the interdict against graphic representation, 
and in what sense are we to interpret them? The 
picture of the Khalif upon the throne undoubtedly 
re the impression of its being a devotional piece, 

ut that of the conquered princes can acarcely be 
explained in a similar way. 
he Umayyads have also in recent times been 
spoken of as the builders of a number of large and 
beantiful castles in the desert, situated in the neigh- 
bourhood of ‘Amra, but more towards the inhabited 
country. These have been made known chiefly 
by the large Meshit& facade which the Emperor of 


Germany received as a gift from the Sultan and 
placed in the Berlin Museum. In these castles the 
present writer discerns structures so unmistakably 
of a Persian character as to suggest conditions 
which would allow of a closer connexion with Hira 
or North Mesopotamia. Both Meshita and Qasr-at- 
Tüba are immense fortified royal seats, surrounded 
by groups of plots, and resembling those found in 
the Sasanian fabrics of Mesopotamia. Both are 
unfinished, and their respective porticoes bear the 
same kind of decorations, amongst which the 
Persian wing-palmette amid vine-tendrils charac- 
teristically recurs. 

5. The Abbasids.— The shifting of the centre of 
the Muslim world from Damascus to Baghdad had 
very important consequences for the development 
of graphic art, as the Syrian, i.e. the Hellenistic- 
Christian, factor now fell into the background, 
while the Oriental came to the front. In the 
latter, it is true, there is always a double strain: 
on the one hand the Assyro-Sasanian tradition, 
and on the other a drift in part still older, which 
may possibly have come in with the Parthians, 
and certainly found a channel in the immigration 
of sporadic parties, or even of whole tribes, of 
Turks from Central Asia to Persia and Baghdad. 
For the remote part of Western Asia this drift haa 
all the significance of a barbarian invasion of a 
long established civilization, such as was experi- 
enced by Rome at the hands of the Germans. The 
Turks and the Germans were in fact the emissaries 
of an inchoate ‘Hinterland’ culture, which had 
been quite overshadowed by the hothouse growth 
of Egyptian, Babylonian, and Greek art, but which, 
when the representatives of the older refinement 
began to flag, came once more into the fore- 


ground. We must likewise bear in mind the 
gradually” weakening influence of early Christian 
art, as also the growing potencies of the Chinese 
factor. 


(а) Persian elements.—A. wholly unique type of 
mosque is found in Mesopotamia. ere again, 
indeed, we have the arcaded court, with the open 
hall lying towards Mecca, but, in keeping with 
the nature of the country, the supports are formed 
not of columns but of brick pillars. In consequence 
of this, and because walls, pillars, and arches are 
now uniformly ornamented with stucco-work, the 
mosque assumes a most characteristic appearance, 
known to us until recently only from a mosque in 
Cairo erected in с. 870 A.D. by the Tülunids, who 
came from Baghdad to Egypt. It has lately been 
shown, however, that the mosque of Ibn Tülün was 
built upon the model of the mosque of Samarra, as 
had been stated by early Arabic writers. More- 
over, in Abi-Dilif, 15 km. to thenorth of Samarra, 
there still stands a mosque which agrees with that 
of Ibn Tülñn even in the number of its supports. 
Of this example of the unique character of Mesopo- 
tamian mosques we give an illustration from the 
survey of General de Beylié, which shows the 
entrance-wall opposite the mzhrab (fig. 3, p. 898). 
Here we see pillars composed of brick, with hewn- 
out ornamental niches, and united by arches, the 
springers of which still remain. The side arches 
leave the view open towards the surrounding wall 
of the mosque, and through the central arch appears 
the spindle-like minaret. 

Even this peculiar and fantastic minaret at 
Samarra has been copied in the mosque of Ibn 
Tülün at Cairo by the erection of a winding stair- 
case on the outside. Elsewhere the stair is for 
the most part on the inside, and the minaret, 
which is used for calling to prayer, is outwardly 
smooth, whether rounded or quadrate. In the 
period of the Fatimids, buildings were constructed 
not only in the older style prevalent along the 
Mediterranean seaboard, i.e. with columns (ad- 
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агћат), but also according to the Mesopotamian 
mode, 7.6. with pillars (al-hakam). In both styles, 
however, the ornamentation was of the same kind. 
We shall return to this, but meanwhile we must 
speak of the accessories of worship. Г 

There is first of all the gibla, or the direction 
towards Mecca, which is determined by a niche 
(mihrab) in the wall, very small in comparison with 
the great apse of Christian churches, and aligned 
with one or two columns. Of the origin of the 
mihrab we have no certain knowledge. Itappears to 
have been originally made of wood. In Cairo three 
ancient wooden niches with heautiful ornamenta- 
tion are still to be found. The typical form was 
already in use in the Khalifate epoch of Baghdad ; 
that period, at all events, exhibits the niche let into 
the wall, with bounding columns at the corners—a 
design which emerged in the East in Hellenistic 
times, and which had great vogue in the later 

eriod of ancient art, especially in Syria and Asia 
Minor. Thegraduated columnar porchesof Western 
architecture likewise find their origin here. 

The minbar has always been constructed of wood, 
essays in marble or other substance being of the 
rarest occurrence. By 132 A.H., when all the pro- 
vincial mosques received their minbars, it can hardly 
have retained its primitive form, and was certainly 
of a different shape from that represented in the 
‘Amra fresco. Its model was not the throne, but 
rather the Christian ambo, an approximation to 
which had gradually been developed. Numerous 
steps led up to the platform, and parapet and steps 
were richly endowed with ornaments. The oldest 
surviving minbar, that of the great mosque at Kair- 
wan, is of plane-tree, brought from Baghdad by 
Ibrahim ibn al-Aghlab in 242 А.Н. (fig. 4, p. 899). 

In order to convey a distinct impression of what 
the art of decoration as practised by the Abbasids 
in Mesopotamia could achieve, we give an illustra- 
tion of the facade of the al-Aqmar mosque in 
Cairo, as discovered in recent years and restored 
(fig. 5, p. 900). According to the inscriptions, 
it dates from A.D. 1125. Here we already see 
the arrangement which also prevailed among the 
Seljuks of Asia Minor—a central risalit which 
stands in front of the two wings, and derives its 

rincipal embellishment from a lofty gate. We 

o not as yet know the source of this design. 
It ‘is all the more striking as we have before us 
only a false facade, which has no inner apartment 
corresponding to it, but which is simply a high 
wall standing before an open court. Of still 
greater interest is the ornamentation upon the 
wall-surface. This contains designs which in all 

robability were originally naturalized in the 
Orient as stucco-work, but which are here, in 
Egypt, trausferred to the stone in common use. 
The portal-niche is connected with two smaller 
niches on a level with the ground-floor ; all three 
display in their arches shell-like tort of luxuriant 
outline. Here too appears, fully developed, one 
of the main elements of Muslim decoration, viz. 
the stalactite. We find stalactites upon the side 
portals, taking the place of mussel-panelling, and 
also as a surface-decoration above the little 
niches beside the main porch, while they appear 
in their proper and original function on the 
corners of the building, where in two rows of niches 
one above the other they form a beak. The de- 
sign of the niche with inserted columns is often 
applied to the upper wall; the little columns on 
the central risalit already show the bell-form 
which came with the Tülünids or the Fatimids from 
Persiato Egypt. Along the upper extremity of the 
facade, which is filled out with ornaments of rosettes 
and lozenges, runs an inscription-frieze. 

The present writer regards these stalactites as a 
characteristic deposit of Muslim ethics in the field 


of graphic art. In them constructive restraint, 4.6. 
the best and obligatory design, is surrendered in 
favour of a freakishness capable of endless varia- 
tion, which hecomes all the more interesting by 
reason of the limitations laid down hy the spatial 
form. Thestalactite, rightly regarded, is of purely 


constructional origin. It served originally, as a 
single niche, the same purpose for which the 
Byzantines used the so-called pendentive, i.e. the 
filling-out of the corner which remains open when 
a round cupola is placed upon a square substruc- 
ture. For this, later Hellenistic architecture had a 
definite, mathematically accurate, solution in the 
sector of the vault of the circumscribed circle; 
in Persia, on the other hand, the custom was to 
place a niche in the angle. Instead of the single 
niche, however, we occasionally find three, com- 
bined as already noticed in the case of the al-Aqmar 
mosque, or, more frequently, in the inverse position, 
one below and two above. Next a further row, 
of three, came to he added, thus making a group 
of six ; then a row of four, making ten, and so on. 
This embellishment of the eupola-wedge was trans- 
ferred to portal-niches, then to suríaces, and in 
this way was obtained an ornamentation which 
always indicates a terminal line or a transition (ef. 
on this point the works of Bourgoin). 

This Belizht in the spinning out of fortuitous 
eoneeits likewise brought to maturity the second 
style of ornament typical of Muslim art, viz., the 
arabesque. In this also the distinctive feature is 
that from a theme originally given—some natural 
object in the present case—certain elements are 
grouped hy the imagination to imitate nature, and 
for this end new themes are introduced, with which, 
as with conventional numbers, endless combinations 
may be made. Аз the present writer has shown in 
the Jahrb. d. preuss. “umaman xxv. (1904), 
B 327 Í., the arabesque takes its inception from the 

ellenistie vine-branch. In the later period of 
ancient art this became the most popular pattern 
for striated or superficial decoration. he de- 
velopment towards the arabesque hegins when the 
artist divests the vine-leaf of its natural form by 
superimposing other leaves, or a triad of globules, 
upon the diverging point of the ribs, or when, 
further, he makes the leaf tri-lobed instead of five- 
lohed. But the actual transformation consists in 
the application to the vine-leaf of the lobate form 
which may really be described as the artificial 
flower of West-Asiatic art, i.e. the palmette. The 
vine-tendril moulded after the palmette—this is 
arahesque. The development proceeds in virtue of 
the fact that the palmette can be split up either 
into halves or into single lobes; while each of these 
lobes again may be expanded, and give rise to new 
ramifications. The facade of A.D. 1125, in its de- 
tails, furnishes illustrations of the initial stage of 
this whole development: here the branch shows 
more of the Persian than of the Arabian form. On 
the other hand, fig. 6 (p. 900), representing a wooden 
tablet in the K. Frie rich Museum in Berlin sup- 
posed to date from A.D. 1125, exhibits all the stages 
side by side—the five-lobed vine-leaf with and 
without the grape-cluster, the trifolium, all kinds 
of ramifying palmettes, and also the palmette itself 
with ornamental WE 

In this tablet the divided palmette in the centre 
is surrounded hy a ten-angled star which obtrudes 
itself into the marginal bands both above and 
beneath. This brings us to the third class of speci- 
fically Muhammadan ornament, viz., polygonal lace- 
work. ltisalready to be seen on a eloser serutiny 
of the Cairo facade of A.D. 1125—appearing as 
striated decorations in the lozenges of the surface- 
niches, above to the left; but here they show 
rather the older double.stripe design which was 
common also in ancient and Christian art. The 
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distinetively Muslim variety, as we think, shows 
in its origin the influence of the Turkish-Mongolian 
nomadic races, who eventually brought the Khali- 
fate to an end (A.D. 1258). 

Before dealing further with this subject we may 
draw attention to the influence exerted upon the 
development of Muslim art РУ, religion and ethies 
—an influence revealing itself in the fact that the 
ornamentation of sacred buildings embraces no 
representation of living objects. The wonted 
Mesopotamian type of decoration consists in over- 
laying the walls, pillars, and arches with stucco 
ornaments. We are cognizant of no instance what- 
ever in which this architectural decoration contains 
the figure of man, animal, or bird. The mosque of 
Ibn "Falun in Cairo; the Church of Abbot Moses 
of Nisibis in the Syrian monastery of the Nitrian 
desert, which was stuccoed by Mesopotamian 
artists; Maqàm ‘Ali itself, on the Euphrates ; 
Samarra—in none of these have we a trace of a 
living creature figured as an ornament. In this 
period, therefore, the commandment against the 
use of figures in sacred buildings would seem to 
have been stringently enforced. The ornaments 
are composed a half or whole раене which 
are connected with one another by spiral designs, 
and thrown out by indentations so as to form 
independent eonfigurations. To these again are 
added designs which are traceable in the main 
to the stucco-technique in its capacity to suggest 
the dark effects of depth. Symbolical figures, 
such as were favoured by Sasanian and Christian 
art—the crescent, the star, the wing, etc.—are 
entirely absent so far as religious art is concerned. 
If we would adequately appreciate the authority 
thus attaching to the precepts of religion in the 
aste of graphic art, we must keep before us 
the delight which the Orient has always found in 
the mystical and symbolical use of animal forms, 
as is in fact exemplified by the extreme frequency 
with which such figures are employed in the secular 
arb of Islàm itself. 

(b) Turkish elements.—One of the most singular 
notions still eurrent, and one to be explained only 
on the ground that our vision has been deranged 
by our immemorial habit of seeing everything in 
the light of Greco-Roman institutions, is that 
the migratory races, whether Germans or Turks, 
were destitute of all art. This is to forget that 
the Goths brought with them into Italy a highly- 
developed culture, acquired upon the Greek coast 
of the Black Sea; and the like holds good of the 
peoples who forced their Pod from Central Asia 
into Persia, and who had thus passed through, 
or temporarily settled in, the long-civilized region 
beyond the Caspian Sea. "Think of the discoveries 
in Hungary, telling of the time when the Magyars 
took possession of the country. This equestrian 
people came from the territories lying between the 
Altai and the Ural without coming into contact 
with Transoxiana; nevertheless their taste іп de- 
coration was well developed. How much more 
are we entitled to look for æsthetio proficiency 
amongst the peoples who had not only lived at 
elose quarters with the Samanids or the Ghaz- 
navids, but who, as, e.g., the Seljuks, had made 
themselves masters of their lands before they con- 
quered Persia and Asia Minor. In Egypt the new 
conditions were ushered in under Saladin, and con- 
tinued during the period of the Turkoman and 
Cireassian Mamlüks, until, in 1517, the Turks 
proper gained the upper hand. 

Jt is worthy of remark that with the advent of 
the Turkish tribes are conjoined two types of 
building of which there are no surviving examples 
from Umayyad or early Abbasid times: the large 
eupola-domed mausoleum and anew type of mosque- 
school, the madrasa. As regards the mausoleum, 


there is no doubt that it had already been roofed 
—by Constantine or even before his day—with 
cupolas. But a gigantic fabric of brick, such as 
the tomb of the Sultan Sanjar in Merv, dating 
from 552 A.H. (A.D. 1157), is, of course, hardly to 
be compared with the finely articulated edifices of 
Christian times. We must never forget, however, 
that the tombs of the Umayyads were violated by 
the fanaticism of the Abbasids, or that the only 
tomb known to exist in the neighbourhood of 
Baghdad, that of Zubaida, the favourite wife of 
Harün al-Rashid, bears a curious niche-pyramid, 
which hardly permits of comparison with the later 
buildings. Yt is true that pyramids are found also 
upon the mausoleums erected in A.D. 1162 and 
1186 by Seljuk Atabeks in Nakshevan, on the 
Perso-Armenian frontier, but these are supported 
by à dome-shaped vault, the walls of which are 
embellished with polygonal ornaments of mosaic 
work in stucco bricks. One of the far-famedsightsof 
Cairo is the Necropolis, the so-called Tombs of the 
Khalifs and Mamluks (fig. 7, p. 901), which in their 
picturesque construction invite comparison with 
the massive forms of the pyramids on the opposite 
bank of the Nile. The mausoleums of Islam are 
so arranged as to permit of being dwelt in by the 
family of the deceased at certain seasons of the 
year. An even more magnificent effect, however, 
than that of the Necropolis of Cairo is made by 
the sepulchral mound of Shah Zindah, near Samar- 
cand. The huge mausoleum of Timur (tA.D. 1405), 
which the terror-inspiring Mongol leader had built 
in his lifetime, mat which is now known as the 
Gur Emir, lends signal distinction to the whole 
district. As a work of art, however, it is sur- 
parsed by the sepulchral mosque of Khudāban- 

akhān m Sultaniya (A.D. 1304-1316), which, like 
the mausoleum at Merv, presents on the outside 
an imposing arcade style of architecture. It can 
hardly be a mere matter of chance that these three 
most important sepulchral edifices should be found 
in the Caspian or Trans-Caspian area. 

The second architectural form which first came 
into general use subsequently to the incursion of the 
Turkish tribes, viz. the madrasa, likewise evolved 
a capacity of being applied to great monumental 
structures. An example of this type may be seen 
in the illustration (fig. 8, p. 901) of the mosque of 
Sultan Hasan in Cairo, erected in A.D. 1356-1359. 
It was the Ayyübids who instituted such college 
houses in Egypt. The madrasa expresses the idea 
that, in orien to correspond with the four sects 
of Islàm, four separate wings are required, viz. 
Madrasat al-Hanifiya, al-Shafi'iya, al-Hanbaliya, 
and ai-Malikiya. This plan of associating four 
schools in one building was carried out in a very 
ingenious way, namely, by planting them respec- 
tively in the four angles of a cross, which was 
formed by four tunnel-vaulted arms converging 
upon the open central court. Were the tunnels 
of this cross all of equal length, and were a cupola 
placed over the small court, we might fail to dis- 
criminate between this form of building, in its 
general plan at least, and the cruciform church 
with a dome. As, however, the central square is 
open to the sky, and the four aisles are often of 
very different lengths, such an identification is out 
of the question. We incline to believe that the 
plan of the madrasa is in its essentials of very 
remote origin. It is resorted to in the construc- 
tion of a gateway for the citadel of ‘Amman in 
Moab, and was no doubt often used in Sasanian 
palaces. It is accordingly a Muslim construction 
only in so far as it has been transferred to the 
institution of the four sects, and elaborated in 
accordance with the requirements thereof (see 
ARCHITECTURE [Muh. in Syria and Egypt], p. 
757). 
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This remarkable construction impresses the 
native of the West as being more decidedly 
Oriental than even the mosque. Picture these 
huge tunnels, vaulted mostly in the pointed style, 
and strengthened by the schools built into the 
corners like immense supporte, and yet without 
anything to sustain; it 1s the spirit of the sta- 
lactite without architectonic motive, and of the 
vine-branch without the link with nature. Fur- 
ther, in Egypt at all events, there is something 
which must cause the utmost amazement, viz. 
the ‘ High Gate,’ or portal-niche. The niche of the 
mosque of Sultan Hasan in Cairo, builtin A.D. 1356- 
1359, c. 26 metres in height, has been cut ont of a 
wall which rises 37:70 metres above the level of 
the street, and is not accommodated to the main 
feature of the edifice as a whole, i.e. it does not 
correspond with the gibla, but has a relation to 
the line of the street, being placed in a corner 
obliquely to the longitudinal wall, so that any one 
entering the vestibule can reach the central court 
only by way of various narrow passages. We might 
all the more expect to find an axial design in the 
main ornament, viz. that of the porch, as the 
immense dome of the builder of the mausoleum 
towers aloft exactly in the axis behind the mihrab. 
This ignoring of systematic design is peculiar to 
Egypt, and is not found, so far as the present 
writer knows, in other Muslim lands, while, 
especially in Asia Minor, the madrasa is always 
arranged symmetrically abont the central axis. 

Meanwhile we must say something regarding 
other innovations, which make their appearance 
subsequently to the ascendancy of the Central 
Asiatic element in the Muslim world. Theastonish- 
ing growth in the popular use of polygonal orna- 
mentation already touched upon may possibly be 
attributed to the preference ifor geometrical de- 
coration which is characteristic of nomads. Even 
upon the minbar of Kairwan, constructed probably 
in Baghdad in 242 A.H. (fig 4, p. 899), the double- 
striped lace-work in straight or curved lines so 
largely predominates that we can Kar reconcile 
its vogue with our wonted conceptions of Sasanian 
and early Muslim art, in which it is rather the pal- 
mette that prevails. But, by the time when the 
Oriental element re-emerged from the obscurity in 
which it had been embedded for centuries, Hellen- 
istic art must already have returned, more de- 
cisively than ever, to the style of the geometrical 
lace-work. This reversion to the primitive, then, 
finds ample scope for development &mong the 
nomads from Central Asia, whose taste was still in 
thrall to the lace-work, as to the material generally, 
and to caprice. 

Since, in the art ancillary to the cultus, lace-work 
takes the place of animal ornament, it demands 
some notice at this point. As an illustrative 
example, we reproduce a detail of the minbar 
(A.D. 1168-1169) of the al-Aqsa Mosque in Jeru- 
salem (fig. 9, p. 902). Here we havea piece of work 
in wood and ivory, by an artizan from Перро; so 
complicated in its construction as to be hardly 
intelligible to Europeans. We perceive arabesques 
of ivory in the middle of both the vertical mold- 
ings. On either side are polygonal decorations, 
composed of purfled moldings in wood and 
fillings of ivory. From the corners which form 
the foci of the main lines we may be able to infer 
the class of polygon upon which any particular 
play of lines is designed — whether 1t is the 

exagon, the one mainly resorted to, or some other 
fundamental figure. The discovery of this, how- 
ever, merely gives us the key; the endlessly 
varied ways in which the purfled fillets intertwine 
and intersect, leaving, in ordered repetition, free 
spaces, which in turn are filled up with relief 
arabesques or coloured inlaid work, can scarcely 


be resolved. АП this is an expression of the same 
exultation in elaborating designs obtained mathe- 
matically or fortuitously as was to be seen in the 
case of the stalactite. The fly-leaves of the Qur'an 
exhibit first-rate examples of such artifices. There, 
indeed, they are in their right place, as in them and 
in the caligraphic amplification of the writing a 
compensation kaa to be found for the absence of 
the human form. 

(c) Chinese elements. —W e are not accustomed to 
regard China as the source of a contribution to 
Muslim art. Chinese elements, nevertheless, may 
already have found admission in Syria, as the 
certainly did, more powerfully, in Persia, an 
finally, in all probability, through the influence of 
the on-coming Turks. From early notices of silk 
as a Chinese product, and of silk materials in 
Egypt and in medieval Europe, it is easy to show 
that in the later ancient and the Christian period 
there was commercial intercourse between Syria 
and China. In Persia during the Abbasid dynasty 
the influence of China begins to be felt even in 
architecture, and unmistakable evidences of this 
influence are seen in the Talisman Gate of Baghdad, 
completed in 618 A.H., as well as in two reliefs of 
winged figures dating from about the same time. 
These works become intelligible only in the light 
of facts which were afterwards made plain by 
the Oriental carpet. Thus both the examples 
just cited as bearing upon the field of architecture 
find their immediate explanation in the enormous 
carpet now in the possession of the Emperor of 
Austria and known as the ‘Vienna Hunting Carpet.’ 
The illustration of this (fig. 10, p. 902) shows, 
in the borders, vinged genii, and, in the angles of 
the inner field, the Chinese dragon struggling with 
the рһсепіх. The manner in which the plant- 
designs and the Chinese cloud-design are wrought 
out leave us in no dubiety regarding their origin. 
Yet the carpet was manufactured in Persia, as is 
evinced, to say nothing of the workmanship, by 
the hunting scenes in the inner field, where Persians 
with turbans and heron-feathers are shown on 
horseback engaged in the chase. Chinese traits 
are visible also in the drawing of the figures. 

This brines ns to the most interesting fact of all 
in the development of Perso-Muslim art, viz. the 
resuscitation of figure-representation as a result of 
Chinese infiuence. Reference has already been 
made to the illumination of Qur’in manuscripts, 
from which figures are entirely absent. This does 
not entitle us, of course, to assume their absence 
from other classes of literature. There exist, 
however, a few miniature manuscripts which are 
decorated in the style usual in Armenian and 
Coptic writings. But the great majority of Persian 
illuminated manuscripts, and precisely those which 
are most valuable in an artistic sense, display alike 
in landscape and in figure the identical type of repre- 
sentation which, judging from the earliest Japanese 
and Chinese works of art of the class that imitates 
nature, we recognize as belonging specifically to the 
Far East. Moreover, as recent researches make it 
credible that the cavalier and love poetry of the 
earlier mediæval period in Europe caught fresh 
stimulus from the Perso-Muslim world with which 
it came into touch on Spanish ground, it cannot but 
amaze us to encounter, in Persian manuseripts, 
illustrated with designs developed in China, the 
very spirit known to us directly in our own literary 
history. Іп one province of Muslim art, therefore, 
viz. the secular, a sphere is found for a creative 
impulse which worke freely in the expression of all 
human feeling, thus forming a vivid contrast to 
the sacred art which was fettered to the interdict 
against ‘ graven images.’ 

The case is somewhat different in regard to the 
portrayal of animals and animal fights, hanting 
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and drinking scenes, planets, Alexander upon the 
dragon-chariot, and the like, as seen upon the 
so-called Mossul-bronzes, from the middle of the 
12th cent. and onwards. It is possible that 
the technique seen in those vessels derived its 
inspiration from Central Asia, while Chinese de- 
signs likewise occur sporadically; but in the 
main the impulse towards the representation of 
figures must be traced to Persian Christians. On 
this hypothesis alone can we explain the adop- 
tion a the late Hellenistic picture-cycle, and, in 
particular, the introduction of scenes from the life 
of Christ, which were designed for the apartments 
of Muslim princes. Consequently, the figures por- 
trayed must be interpreted, not in the ethical 
spirit of Hellenic-Christian symbolism, but as 
purely decorative. The primitive Oriental inter- 
pretation of the animal fight, as symbolical of the 
confliet between good and evil, is simply lost. 

6. Later developments.—The great mass of the 
Muslim memorials of art emanates from the period 
after the Turkish tribes gained the absolute lord- 
ship of the civilized regions originally permeated 
by the Syro-Persian spirit. Art was now devoted 
more than ever to purposes of representation and 
embellishment. It is therefore very remarkable 
that what have come down to us from this relatively 
late epoch are mainly mosques and mausoleums, 
not palaces, the Alhambra being the only one of 
its class. It would appear that at this time places 
of worship alone were built ‘for eternity,’ ?.e. of 
durable material In the Seljuk kingdom of Icon- 
ium (Konia) in Asia Minor this material was princi- 
pally stone. The mosques and madrasas of Konia 
and Sivas have magnificent facades of the same, or 
of an incomparably richer, style than the facade 
of the al-Aqmar mosque given in fig. 5 (p. 900). 
The madrasa approximates more to the type of the 
arcaded court. In Persia the predominant build- 
ing matcrial was brick. The result was that every 
variety of the art of facing was resorted to, the 
walls being veneered with stucco or many-coloured 
bricks, or covered with faience mosaics. Thenative 
soil of such things was not Mesopotamia or Iran 
alone, but, as in the case of so many other features 
of Muslim art, Transoxiana. There, in Samarcand 
and Bokhara, the most marvellous erections of the 
Mongols are found standing to this day. 

An altogether peculiar position in Muslim art 
was taken by the Osmanlis, from the time that they 
obtained possession of Constantinople. It was the 
Church of St. Sophia that roused them to rivalry, 
so that in Stamboul we meet for the second time 
with mosques of Christian design, as Damascus 
furnished us with the earliest examples. The 
Osmanlis, in fact, bring to completion what had 
been aspired to by the great architects of Asia 
Minor in the inception of antique art at Con- 
stantinople, viz. the construction of edifices on a 
scale of amplitude hitherto unknown. We feel 
unable to decide whether it was intensity of 
religions emotion that gave the incentive to 
the stupendous domes in Seb boul rising above 
enclosures that yield a total impression of such 
magnificence as is unparalleled in the Renaissance 
and Barocco structures of the West. We may 
assert without misgiving that the mosques asso- 
ciated with the Church of St. Sophia exhibit that 
ideal form which, since Bramante’s time, has been 
sought in the all-round effect of stately interiors. 
Thus Islam at length achieved what lay originally 
far beyond itsrange : it gave the crowning touch to 
the development of the art of architecture which had 
evolved its designs from a Hellenistic foundation. 

A second triumph was won for Islam by the too 
little known memorials of art in India. Here 
again Muslim art accommodated itself to the 
indigenous forms—a nrocess rendered all the more 


easy as the ground-plan and elevation of the 
mosque, and even the fantastic play of orna- 
mentation, had already been fully evolved in 
pre-Muhammadan India, though, naturally, in a 
style different from that of Western Asia. The 
magnificence of the plan of arrangement in the 
Indian mosque constructions is almost withont 
parallel. It is also in India that we find palaces 
of vast configuration dating from Muhammadan 
times, and thus furnishing the necessary sup 
ment to the secular art so slenderly eb 
the Mediterranean region. 

The Alhambra.—To Europeans the Alhambra 
represents the sum and substance of Muslim art, 
and, in point of fact, it is really such, so far as 
the province of secular art is concerned. There is 
one thing, however, which we must not forget—a 
fact of decisive import for the ethical value of the 
whole structure, viz. that the Alhambra must be re- 
garded, not as an independent work of architecture, 
but as à component part of the natural environ- 
ment, which is always taken into account in the 
secular art of Islàm, and which, in the case before 
us, is a park encircling the whole rising ground 
about the main hill. We may gain an idea of the 
wide expanse sometimes given to such enclosures 
from the Conca d'oro beside Palermo, where the 

alace-grounds embrace the chateaux of Zisa, 
Cuba, avara, and Monreale; note, however, that 
a different style was adopted by the Normans in 
the construction of their dwelling-place, that, 
namely, of the fortified stronghold. But in the 
citadel of Granada we meet with open courts, 
enclosed by lath-and-plaster work, which has been 
preserved as if by a miracle. The first court, called 
the Court of the Myrtles, still retains its garden- 
like character; while in the second, the Court of 
the Lions (fig. 11, p. 903), the fountain in the centre 
sends out babbling streams which flow into the halls. 

Then the glittering wealth of ornaments, with 
their lustrous colours and their puzzling variety of 
form! The principal designs, the stalactite, the 
arabesque, and the polygon, make their appearance 
here once more, though employed with a more 
uniform ornateness than in the earlier style of art. 
The kind of workmanship, however, to which all 
this exuberance of beanty has been applied, ex- 
plains why it is the Alhambra alone that has 
survived: the arches which are finished in sucha 
splendid style of architecture have nothing at all 
tosustain ; they consist simply of wood and plaster, 
like an ornamental sign-board. The structures 
which lie behind this emhellishment are of a ve 
simple kind, and characteristic of the race whic 
produced them. 

The inscriptions of the Alhambra reveal a sur- 
prisingly intimate relation between spectator and 
ornament. Just a3 the Turks had the faculty of 
giving individuality to each one of a long series 
of fountains, so the Moors must have had a fine 
sense of the language of ornamentation. The in- 
scriptions pertaining to the various portions of the 
great fabric, as well as to the various ornaments, 
furnish suggestive introductions to these. Thus, 
for exam fe. upon a niche at the entrance to the 
Hall of the Ambassadors appear the words which 
Schack has translated thus : 
шр, hat des Künstlers Hand gestickt, wie ein Gewand von 
Und Wi das Diadem besetzt mit hlitzendem Geschmeide ; 

Во wie der Thron der jungen Braut strahl ich in hellem 
Schimmer, 

Doch bringe hóh'res Glück ale er, es weicht und wechselt 
nimmer,’ 

Such facts of observation prompt the inquiry 
whether the ethical significance of Muhammadan 
decorative art is not of a higher order than we 
commonly suppose. It is our hope that the 
scientific research which is only now being vigor- 
ously applied to the field of Muslim art in general, 
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may in course of time yield fuller information on 
the subject than we have been able to give here. 
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ART (Persian). —Persian art has developed more 
on the utilitarian side in connexion with the manu- 
facture of rugs, draperies, embroideries, pottery, 
brass-work, and decorative tiles, than along the 
more purely esthetic lines of sculpture and paint- 
ing. Sculpture, in fact, had no chance to develop 
further in Persia after the Muhammadan conquest, 
for the teachings of the AUT even as modified 
by the Shi'ite views, to which the Iranians adhere, 
are adverse to representing objects that have ani- 
mate life, and the Qur'àn expressly forbids the 
making of graven images (cf., however, preceding 
art, esp. p. 875 f.). In respect to sculpture, there- 
fore, the Arab invasion marks & sharp line of 
division between the old régime and the new; 
but in other respects the history of Persian art 
may be traced with a fair degree of continuity 
for nearly twenty-five centuries. 

The chief eras in the national history of the 
country, which it is found convenient to follow in 
a study of its art, have already heen characterized 
in the article ARCHITECTURE (Persian) as: Early 
Iranian and Median period (before B.C. 550), 
Achemenian (B.C. 550-330), Seljuk and Parthian 
(B.C. 330-A.D. 224), Sasanian (A.D. 224-661), and 
Muhammadan (A.D. 661 to the present day). As 
sculpture practically died out with the Muslim 
conquest, it may he appropriate to treat its history 
first, and then take up metal-work, the fictile or 
ceramic arts, art in textile fabries, decorative 
designs, and pictorial representation. 

I. Sculpture and carving.—(a) We know noth- 
ing definite in regard to sculpture or the state of 
the plastic art during the Early Iranian period, 
that is to say, prior to the 7th cent. B.c. Even 
if we consider that the Avesta in a manner repre- 
sents that era of оіан we nevertheless can 
find in it no specific allusions to sculpture, unless 
we are to accept the theory, which has been 
advanced by some scholars, that images of the 
divine beings Vohu Manah (the Zoroastrian arch- 
angel of Good Thought) and Ardvi бата Anahita, 
or Anaitis (goddess of the heavenly waters), may 

ssibly be referred to in Vendidud, xix. 20-25, 

escriptive of cleansing, and Yasht, v. 196-129, 
describing the appearance of the divinity. Such 
an interpretation of the text, however (especially 
in the former of the two passages), is more than 
doubtful, even if we concede that images of these 
divinities were known in Strabo’s time (Geog. xv. 
114). It is indeed possible that some of the bronze 
figurines and small terra-cotta images that are 
now and then found in primitive burial-places, or 
unearthed in such excavations as those by Dieu- 
lafoy and de Morgan at Susa (J. de Morgan, Mé- 
moires— Recherches archéologiques, i., viii., Paris, 
1900, 1905), may go back to a remote Iranian age, 
but no truly archaic sculpture of any size has yet 
heen found. 

(6) A similar uncertainty prevails with regard 
to kindred objects attributed to the Median 
age, and also with regard to the huge stone lion 
at Hamadan. This statue is executed in the 
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round, like the bull at Babylon and the tauro- 
cephalic capitals at Babylon (Dieulafoy, L'Art 
antique de la Perse, Paris, 1884-85, vol. iii. Е 13). 
Its age is a matter of debate. А thousand years 
ago Masüdi (d. 951 A.D.) ascribed its origin to 

exander the Great, while Yàqüt (c. 1220 A.D.) 
placed it much earlier; and a numher of modern 
scholars are inclined to assign the statue to the 
Median period (Jackson, Persia Past and Present, 
New York, 1906, pp- 151-162). 

(c) The oldest identifed sculpture of the Achæ- 
menian period is the bas-relief e of Cyrus the 
Great at Murghab, the ancient Pasargadæ. This 
image (which Weissbach claims to he a representa- 
tion of Cyrus the Younger) must certainly have 
been prior to B.C. 525, when Darius succeeded 
Cambyses, the son of Cyrus, and transferred the 
royal eapital to Persepolis. The figure is carved 
in low relief upon a large monolith slab, and is 
conspicuous both by reason of the curious crown, 
with Egyptian affinities, that surmounts the mon- 
arch’s head, and because of the four magnificent 
wings that rise and droop from the king's shoulders 
—a feature borrowed from Assyro-Babylonian art. 
The image of Darius sculptured above his own 
inscription at Bisitun, or Behistan, may be dated 
some time before B.C. 500, and the panel on which 
it is carved likewise represents figures of the 
king's two chief retainers, together with portraits 
of Gomates, or the pseudo-Smerdis, and the other 
eight pretenders to the throne. Above the head 
of Darius floats an image of the god Auramazda 
(Ormazd) presenting him with the circle of sove- 
reignty, or the guardian spirit of the king, as the 
modern Parsis prefer to interpret the image. The 
god is represented as a bearded figure, wearing a 
ушаш head-dress, with horns, surmounted by 
the disc of the sun, and as swinging in a huge 
circle from which proceed rays of light (King and 
Thompson, The Sculptures and Inscriptions of 
Behistun, London, 1907, pp. xxii-xxiü) The 
whole device shows the influence of Babylonia and 
Assyria. Of similar character are the carvings 
around the tomb of Darius at Naksh-i-Rustam, 
and upon the palace walls at Persepolis and Susa. 
In several of these the king is represented in the 
attitude of adoring Auramazda, or with his throne 
supported by subject nations ; but the most dus 
of КО bas-reliefs are those which portray Darius 
in combat with real or mythical monsters—a motif 
borrowed, in like manner, from Ássyro-Babylonian 
art. The same is true of the statues of Xerxes, 
Artaxerxes I., IL., IJI., and Darius IL, III. (so far as 
we can identify them); but the finest of all the speci- 
mens of the sculptor’s art under the Achemenians 
is the frieze of the stylobate of Xerxes' audience- 
hall at Persepolis, representing the vassal nations 
hearing tribute to the Great King. Of imposing 
grandeur, likewise, are the gigantic winged bulls 
with human faces, in Assyrian style, guarding the 
Portal of Xerxes through which his audience-hall 
was approached (see art. ARCHITECTURE [Persian]). 
The influence that was exercised in general upon 
Persian art by Assyria and Babylonia during the 
Achemenian period may be seen at a glance by 
looking over the illustrations in the standard works 
on Persepolis and Susa mentioned at the end of 
this article. 

(d) In the interregnum, or Seljuk period, that 
followed after Alexander's invasion (B.C. 330-250) 
and during the Parthian period, little progress 
was made in sculpture, save that the Greek impress 
supplanted the Assyro-Babylonian influence, as is 
evident from the UA tendency seen in the 
bas-relief heads on the pilasters va the palace- 
temple at Hatra, and in certain characteristics of 
the carved bases of the columns at Kangavar, if 
that temple be ascribed to the Parthian age—a 
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matter that is doubtful. The principal piece of 
Parthian sculpture, however, belongs to the middle 
of the period, and is that chiselled on the panel 
of king Gotarzes (A.D. 46-51) at the base of the 
Behistan Rock. Its mutilated condition, due to 
the fact that at some time in the first half of the 
19th cent. a tablet was incised into its very middle, 
renders it difficult to judge of the workmanship, 
but the style and execution appear to show distinct 
traces of Roman art. 

(e) Under the Sasanian dynasty (A.D. 224-661), 
Persian sculpture received further inspiration from 
Roman art through the hands of Byzantine crafts- 
men, and gave no mean promise of higher develop- 
ment; but this was abruptly cut short by the 
iconoclastic Arabs when they swept over the land 
with their Muslim hosts. In style, Sasanian art 
is bold, though rather heavy, like that of its pre- 
decessors, and is marked by a superabundance 
of decorative motifs, especially in the form of 
crimped streamers floating from the shoulders of 
some of the figures, or hanging from chaplets held 
in the hand. The examples of Sasanian sculpture 
are comparatively numerous, and may best be seen 
in the series of seven massive bas-reliefs carved 
below the Achzemenian tombs at Naksh-i-Rustam, 
or again at Naksh-i-Rajab near Persepolis, at 
Shapur in the south of Persia, at Susa in the 
south-west, Taq-i-Bustan in the west, and near 
the plain of Salmas in the north-west. The finest 
among them are the carvings in the grottos at 
Taq-i-Bustan, near Kermanshah. They represent 
scenes from the life of Khusru Parviz, or Chosroés 
IL (A.D. 590-628), and are ascribed by popular 
tradition to the chisel of Farhad, the royal sculptor, 
whose love for Shirin, the king’s beautiful favourite, 
brought ruin upon the gifted artist. At Тад-і- 
Bustan and in two of the Persepolitan Sasanian 
sculptures, it is thought that the figure of the 

od Ormazd, or possibly of the female divinity 

aitis, is represented. 

(f) From the middle of the 7th cent., when the 
Sasanian power fell before Islam, Persia produced 
no more sculpture, although there was an attempt 
at a revival of it in the beginning of the 19th 
cent., when Fath Ali Shah (1798-1835) caused 
himself to be immortalized in stone at Rai (near 
Teheran) and elsewhere. His sculptures show 
certain survivals of the style of Sasanian times, 
but are combined with thoroughly modern traits. 
One of the two paneis at Rai portrays the king in 
the act of spearing a lion, and 1s spirited in execu- 
tion. Unfortunately, it was carved over the space 
occupied by an old Sasanian eculpture, which was 
destroyed to make room for it. 

2. Seals, gems, and coins.—Closely connected 
with the glyptic art in its larger application is 
the more minute skill shown in the cutting of seals 
and gems or the sinking of dies for coins. The 
use of seals and cylinders from the earliest times 
із well known, and is sufficiently illustrated by the 
&rehaie finds made at Susa by de Morgan (op. cit. 
viii. 1-27); but if we are insufficiently supplied 
with evidence for the Early Iranian and Median 
eras, there are enough Achsemenian seals and 
carved gems to show the height to which artistic 
exeention in small carvings was carried in ancient 
days. The art has never been lost, for we can 
trace its development all the way through the 
Parthian and Sasanian ages, and no Persian to-day 
is without his signature handsomely engraved on 
& seal for ordinary use. A similar form of skill 
was needed in the cutting of dies for coins, as 
illustrated in the Achæmenian period by the 
darics from the mint of Darius. The coins that 
were current under the Parthian rulers indicate to 
what an extent Greek influence affected Iranian 
art, and from that time onward the various changes 


may be traced by the issues from the mint of each 
successive ruler down to the present day, when 
the nickel sAGÀA% (worth less than a halfpenny), 
inscribed on one side with the Lion and the Sun, 
as the national emblem of Persia, and on the other 
with a device іп Регѕо-Атаһіс script giving its 
denomination, is as modern in appearance as if it 
had been made in a European mint. 

3. Metal-work.—Owing to the mineral resources 
of the kingdom, the art of the metal-worker ma 
be regarded as one of the oldest in Persia (cf. 
Geiger, Ostiranische Kultur tm Altertum,Erlangen, 
1889, pp. 146-148, 388-390). Specimens have been 
preserved in sufficient number to show the de- 
velopment of this phase of art from Achzmenian 
times, illustrated, for example, by the discoveries 
at Susa and the finds on the Oxus, down to the 
present day, when the brass-beaters of Isfahan and 
the coppersmiths of Kashan turn out some of the 
finest examples of artistic workmanship in the 
form of lamps, trays, dishes, bowls, pitchera or 
damascened armour, that can be found anywhere. 
The various pieces of Achæmenian jewellery to 
be seen in the museums of Europe—the nail- 
studded Parthian helmet in the British Museum, 
two beautiful cups of the Sasanian king Chos-oés 
IL in the Cabinet des Médailles in Paris, one of 
them embossed in silver, the other enamelled with 

old—together with many beautiful examples of 
Tenn metal-work of various ages to be found in 
the Hermitage at St. Petersburg, may be cited as 


typical of the range and scope which Persia had in 
this branch of artistic production. 
4. Fictile arts, porcelain, earthenware, and 


ceramics. — The artistic sense which Persia de- 
veloped from the earliest times in fashioning and 
decorating earthenware objects, and in the making 
of beautiful tiles for practical and ornamenta. 
purposes, is worthy of high praise. In fact, it 

d be etis to cite any rival for the 
wonderful frieze of archers, and the lion-frieze 
discovered by Dieulatoy at Susa, which show the 
height to which art in the making and colouring 
of tiles had been developed even in earlier Ache- 
menian times. If kindred specimens of Parthian 
and Sasanian tiles be missing, it is only because 
they have not been preserved ; for the art was not 
lost, as is proved by the beautiful turquoise tiles 
on the domes of the mosques from the beginning 
of the Muhammadan era down to the present time. 
On the other hand, the remarkable skill which the 
Persians possessed in imparting to their tiles and 
plaques a metallie glint or lustrous sheen, known 
as the reflet métallique, has unfortunately been 
lost, since it died out some time during the 18th 
cent., and attempts to restore it have thus far met 
with the poorest success. For that reason good 
old tiles and plaques that display the metallic 
lustre are rare, even though broken fragments are 
still being dug up in the ruins of Rai, the city 
which seems most of all to have developed this 
peculiar product, 

With reference to the early development of the 
ceramic art in pottery and earthenware, it may be 
said that some of the crude jars and bowls exhumed 
from the ash-hills at Urumiah (see Jackson, Persia, 
pp. 90-98), like those found by Henri de Morgan in 
archaie burying-grounds in Gilan and Talish (see 
J. de Morgan, Mém. viii. 251-342), may date from 
the Early Iranian or Median period, or even earlier. 
The potter’s art, moreover, is mentioned in the 
Avesta (Vend. ii. 32, viii. 84), and fragments of 
jugs and earthenware vases, with coloured traceries 
as a decorative design, have been found in abund- 
ance as specimens of fictile art in the Achemenian 

eriod. The same is true of the Parthian remains 
iscovered at Warka; and noteworthy among these 
are the Parthian so-called ‘slipper-coffins,’ made 
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of a beautiful green glazed ware, and decorated 
with a somewhat stiff small human figure, repeated 
a number of times. The Sasanian fondness for 
elaborate decoration, as svidenced in the intricate 
designs and flower patterns on capitals of columns 
and in the ornamentations at Tàq-i-Bustan, was 
shown also in their ceramie work; for it is still 

ossible to pick up among ruins like those of the 
Ды fire-temple, or dtash-Kadah, near Isfahan, 
pieces of jars and bricks with decorative markings 
that show an artistic sense; &nd the potter's art, 
well known to all through Omar ayyam, is 
actively practised to-day. 

During the earlier centuries after the Muham- 
madan occupation, Persia's art in faience (for, 
strictly speaking, there is no true Persian porce- 
lain) is believed to have received considerable im- 
petus through importations brought from China 
and through Chinese artizans settling in Iran. 
But, whatever may have been the extent of that 
influence — and the influence was not without 
reciprocity—Persian faience never lost its marked 
national characteristics in shape, colour, and de- 
sign. In regard to glass, we know that the glass- 
worker’s trade is referred to in the Avesta (Vend. 
viii. 85, уйто-расіка), and specimens of gloss, 
dating back to a comparatively early period, are 
extant. Glass vials, thought by some to have been 
lachrymatories, were found among the Parthian 
ruins at Warka, and the glass portions of the 
gold-enamelled cup of Chosroés п. show that the 
artistic uses of glass were well known under the 
Sasanians; while the employment of tiny facets of 
mirror glassin the interior decorations of sumptuous 
houses has long been a favourite means of orna- 
mentation in Persia. Glass bottles, vases, jars, 
and urns, generally of & bluish colour, are found 
in almost every age down to the present, although 
the glass that is used in Persia to-day is almost 
wholly imported from Europe. 

5. Textile fabrics : rugs, draperies, and em- 
broideries. — The art by which Persia is best 
known in modem times is the manufacture of 
beautiful textile fabrics—rugs, carpets, draperies, 
and embroideries. We may presume that the art 
of rug-making was fully developed in Achæmenian 
times, since unge mts according to Plutarch 
(Themist. xxix. 3), when first Рез before 
Xerxes or Artaxerxes, illustrated his meaning by 
a simile drawn from the intricate patterns of a 
Persian carpet ; and there is little reason to doubt 
that rugs were used both on the floors and for 
ornamental hangings in the royal palaces at Perse- 
polis and Susa. he employment, moreover, of 
archaic designs, handed down by tradition in the 
rug-maker's conservative art (for example, con- 
ventionalized forms of the tree of life), points back 
to the greatest antiquity. The carpet industry 
is to-day widely spread throughout Persia, and 
among the places that are thought to produce the 
best rugs, both in quality and style, are the dis- 
tricts of Kurdistan, Khorasan, and Kerman. Ani- 
line dyes from Europe and Occidental patterns and 
designs are unfortunately finding their way in to 
corrupt the purity of this Oriental art, but a strong 
endeavour is being made to preserve its native in- 
tegrity and ancient prestige—a prestige recognized 
in all the numerous works published in the West 
on the subject of Oriental rugs. Among Persia’s 
textile arts is the weaving by hand of soft white 
and brown felts (Mod. Pers. nomad) for mats, 
cloaks, and saddle-cloths. The art is as old as the 
time of the Avesta (cf. Av. nemata-, Vend. viii. 1, 
ix. 46), and it is still carried on in many parts of 
the country, more especially at Hamadan, [sfahan, 
and Yazd. Mention med also be made of richl 
embroidered Persian shawis, delicate fabrics wit 
elaborate designs in needlework, heavily embossed 


brocades, ornamental draperies and hangings, and 
silks of various colours and fineness of texture. 
Among the oldest specimens of such fabrics are 
the examples of Sasanian textile work in the 
Archepiscopal Museum in Cologne, Germany, and 
in the temple of Horiugi, near Kioto, Japan (cf. 
Münsterberg, Japanische Kunstgeschichte, Bruns- 
wick, 1907, p. 118, pl. 14). The introduction and 
development of the textile arts as well as other 
arts of Persia were ascribed by Firdausi (A.D. 1000) 
to the legendary king Jamshid, who lived in the 
golden age of lran (see Firdausi, ed. Vullers and 

andauer, Leyden, 1877, i. 23, 24 [tr. Mohl, Paris, 
158, i. 34-36; іт. Warmer, London, 1906, i. 32- 

6. Painting, decorating, designing, and the art 
of penmanship a Althougti painting cannot be 
ealled one of Persia’s special arts, the wonderful 
effects in eolour and decorative design that were 
obtained by the Achemenian artists, as shown by 
the tile-work discovered in ancient Susa, prove 
conclusively how highly developed in early times 
were their sesthetic sense and their productive skill. 
Allusion has already been made several times to 
the artistic manner in which they still know how 
to employ colour and ornamental patterns even in 
connexion with objects of ordinary everyday use. 
How far the painter’s art had advanced in Sasanian 
times among the Manicheans (for Mani was a 
painter as well as the founder of a great religious 
sect) has recently been illustrated by the remark- 
able finds made in Turkestan by the expedition 
sent out from Berlin by the German Emperor 
William п. Аза rule, the Persians do their best 
work when painting portraits and flowers, while 
their landscape work and perspective composition 
are but mediocre. Their best pictures, in fact, are 
those on a small scale, like the miniature portraits 
on papier máché writing-cases and lacquered boxes, 
от on the enamelled porcelain tops of tobacco pipes ; 
or, again, in decorative designs of roses on book- 
covers, for the making of which they are especially 
noted. 

One art, however, is carried to perfection in 
Persia ; it is caligraphy, or the art of beautiful 
handwriting. Originally this accomplishment as 
au art may owe much to Muhammadanism, but 
nowhere else are to be found such beautiful 
specimens of chirography, whether minute or 
large, as in Persia; and no other people are so 
skilled in using their alphabet for decorative 

urposes, as may be seen from the graceful ara- 

esques twined about the domes and minarets 
of the mosques, or interlaced into monograms of 
wonderful intricacy. To write a good hand is an 
essential part of culture among the Persians, and a 
number of well-known authors were masters of 
caligraphy. Not only so, but skilled scribes have 
devoted infinite time to copying in luxurious style 
the compositions of famous Persian poets, and their 
manuscripts are in themselves works of art. 

7. Influence of Persian art.—The influence of 
Assyria and Babylon, of Greece and the Roman 
Empire, upon Persian art and architecture during 
the early and medizval periods has already been 
referred to more than once. The fact has also 
been pointed out that Persia made these borrow- 
ings and барот оц thoroughly her own. In 
medieval and later times Persia was influenced 
by (and influenced) China in ceramic art, and 
in the non-Muhammadan representation of living 
beings in рш and the like (cf. above, p. 
879). If the Arabs conquered Persia, they re- 
ceived more in art from her than they gave, 
and it is probable that the arts which the Moors 
developed in Spain and elsewhere were largely 
Serie from the Persians. The Mongol invaders 
had little if anything artistic to offer Persia, but 
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she imparted to them in Central Asia much from 
her artistic taste, in the same manner as her art 
penetrated deep into Northern India. In the 

urope of Chaucer's time Persian blue in textile 
fabrics was sufficiently well known to be referred 
io as 'pers, and the West to-day acknowledges 
Persia's supremacy in the weaving of artistic 
rugs and carpets. In minor matters Persian art 
still exercises an influence on the Occident, but 
not without receiving some influence in return, 
and this gradual infusion of Western elements 
will doubtless tend to grow greater as time goes 
on. 

LITERATURE,—See the bibliographical list given under ARCHITEO- 
TURE (Persian), and refer especially to Perrot-Chipiez, Hist. de 
Varl dans l'antiquité, tome v. * Peree,’ Paris, 1890; Gayet, L'Art 
persan, Paris, 1895; Murdoch Smith, Persian Art Q eneington 
Museum Handbook), Lond., 1880; Saladin, Manuel d'art musul- 
man, Parie, 1007 ; Benjamin, Persia and the Persians (chap. xi. 
‘A Glance at the Arts of Persia’), London, 1887; Dalton, The 
Treasure of the Oxus, with Antiquities of Ancient Persia and 
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ART (Phonician) —To express the deity with 
the emblems of his majesty, as conceived by the 
worshippers, is the highest aim of religious art, 
and it was apparently this that animated the Baby- 
lonians, Assyrians, Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, 
all of whom have produced specimens of their 
skill worthy of the highest admiration. The 
Pheenicians, on the other hand, worshipping 
Baalim and Baalat, did not possess any deities 
sufficiently distinctive in their nature to lend 
themselves to representation in sculpture and 
painting. E), Adon, and Melek were in the same 
case with Baal and Baalat —terms of much too 
general a nature. The Babylonian Tammuz, a sun- 
god, who became with the Greeks a simple hunter 
In Syria, and Ashtoreth, the Ištar of the Baby- 
lonians, spouse of Tammuz, and goddess of the 
moon and of the planet Venus, form exceptions, 
and had their influence, though they were not the 
chief divinities of the Phoenicians. When, there- 
fore, they wished to represent the divinity, the 
emblem which they chose was in the form of 
a cone, of which numerous examples exist, not 
only in Pheenicia, but also in the countries which 
fell under its influence. The two Phenicians of 
Malta, Abdosir and Osirsamar, did not attempt a 
beautiful statue of their great national god Melqart, 
but contented themselves with a cone-crowned 
plinth which the first stone-cutter they met with 
was able to make.* 

Whether the Phenicians felt that something 
better was expected, and even needed, than the 
commonplace, though mystic, emblem which they 
had adopted, is uncertain. Knowing, however, 
the art of Babylonia from old time, they turned 
to the Egyptians for their artistic education. And 
here it is worthy of note that they did not borrow 
from them, as they might have done, the gods 
with the heads of all kinds of beasts, in which the 
Egyptians delighted, but divine types taken from 
the human form. From every point of view this 
was an improvement, for they made their deities as 
frankly manlike as those of the Greeks. 

The cone representative of the divinity is seen in 
the pum of the temple of Byblos (Gebal), tower- 
ing high above the entrance of the great courtyard. t 
This cone, though found in Carthage more often 
than in Pheenicia itself, must have been at one 
time very common as a symbol in that country. 
Probably some would regard it as of phallic origin, 
but that seems to be doubtful. It is not impossible 
that it had some connexion with the small сіррі 
with an ovoid top found at Sidon.t These also 
recall the objects with pyramidal or hemispherical 

* Perrot-Chipiez, Phénicie, p. 78 and fig. 28. 

1 Donaldson, Architectura Numismatica, No. 10, reproduced 
іп Perrot-Chipiez, Phénicie, fig. 19. 

1 Perrot-Chipiez, 70. fig. 191, 


tops* found at Tharros, one of which,t adorned 
with the sun and the crescent moon reversed above 
it, is flanked by two truncated cones with mould- 
ings at the top. In connexion with these cones, 
it is noteworthy that Esarhaddon possessed a large 
clay seal,t formed like half an egg, upon the flat 
face of which is a cone surmounted by a bird, 
recalling the similar objects set up in the temples 
of Aphrodite at Cyprus.§ This, whilst showing a 
connexion between the cone and the hemisphere, at 
the same time suggests that they are of different 
origin. 

sarhaddon’s balf-egg seal, besides giving the 
cone with the dove on it, bas, on one side of 
that emblem, the sun as an eigbt-rayed star, and, 
on the other, the moon and seven globular objects, 
emblematic of the seven planetary bodies, which, 
in all probability, corresponded with the seven 
deities whom the Assyro-Babylonians called the 
lgigi. As the sun and the moon are often repre- 
sented on the votive inscriptions of Carthage,l| 16 is 
robable that these emblems also occurred ve 
requently in the art of the Phoenicians in their 
own country. Other emblems, however, accom- 
pany them—the triangle emblematic of the cone, 
the top finished with arms (bent at the elbow and 
directed upwards), and a circle at the a of the 
cone representing a head ; Т the raised right band, 
alm outwards;** the candelabrum surmoun 

y а pyramid;tf the staff with a globe at the 
top surmounted by the broken ring emblematic of 
the crescent moon when a mere broken circlet of 
light; tf the plinth with the three truncated cones tt 
(apparently simplified forms of the two with 
cornices, flanking one with a pyramid on the top, 
already described). Such are the simple repre- 
sentations of the divine which the Phoenicians, 
apparently wben uninflnenced by the nations 
around, produced. It is possibly an augmenta- 
tion of the feeling of powerlessness in represent- 
ing the deity which made their relatives and near 
neighbours, the Jews, go a step further, and seek 
to discard every image which might seem to re- 
call idol-worship. Even a symbol derived from a 
living creature was a thing to be avoided. 

As a type of a male divinity more or less 
Phenieian in character may be mentioned Baal 
Hammon, who, in a terra-cotta figure belonging to 
the Barre eollection,tf appears as а man in the 
flower of his age, with ram’s horns on either side 
of his head, his hands resting on the heads of the 
rams which form the supports of the arms of his 
throne. A terra-cotta figure seated on a throne 
seems to show Tanit, his consort, the Astarte of 
Carthage, holding a dove in her left hand.§§ 
This is very roughly formed, and was apparently 
one of the little statuettes made in great numbers 
for exportation. A strange creation on the part 
of the Pheenicians was the pigmy gods little 
man with exceedingly short ду, and legs and 
a very large head, holding in his left hand a 
shield of curious shape.|||| These are said to be 
the dwarf-gods which became the pigmies of the 
Greeks. 


* Perrot-Chipiez, Phénicie, figs. 172 апа 173. t Ib. fig. 174. 

t Now in the possession of Mr. W. Harding Smith. 

8 Gerhard, Akademische Abhandlungen, reproduced in 
Perrot-Chipiez, Phénicie, fig. 202. 

{ CIS, Pare i. tom. ii. tab. ii. 450, 468, lv. 586, 545, ete. ; 
Perrot-Chipiez, 20. fig. 30. Жа 

4 CIS, Pars 1. passim ; Perrot-Ohipiez, ib. figs. 14, 29, 192. 

жж CIS, Pars i. passim; Perrot-Chipiez, ib. fige, 14, 192. On 
Babylonian cylinder-seals of c. 2000 ө.с. the hand has as many 
as seven fingers, including the thumb (Peek, Tablets, pp. 64, 66). 

tt Perrot-Chipiez, ib. fig. 232 (from Lilybeum). 

11 Ib. fig. 25. ; Р қ 

$8 Jb. fig. 20. Sometimes she is represented etanding, wearing 
a pointed head-dress with thick plaits of hair descending to her 
shoulders, holding her robe with her rigbt hand and the dove in 
her left (2b. fig. 142). 

ІШ 25. fig. 22. 
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The inventive powers of the Phonicians therefore 
tended towards the grotesque rather than the digni- 
fied and serious, and they were at their best as copy- 
ists. The Bu per part of the stele of Yehaw-melek, 
notwithstanding its weathered state, is a note- 
worthy specimen of their skill.* It shows Yehaw- 
melek, clothed in a Persian costume, standing 
before Baalat Gebal, the ‘Lady of Gebal,' offering 
a dish probably containing the precious things 
which he presented to her. The ‘Lady of Gebal,’ 
however, is in Egyptian form and dress, seated and 
holding a lotus t idt In her attributes she closely 
EON C the Egyptian Isis, and the style of the 
carving (relief within a sunken outline) shows 
Egyptian influence. At the top of the stele a 
mortice-hole indicates where the Egyptian disc 
with urzus-serpents was placed (probably carved 
in metal), and from this point curved wings dd 
down on each side, like a canopy over the god an 
the king. А very fine specimen of Phenician 
bronze-work reproduced by Perrot and Chipiez t 
seems to show the same goddess, the style differing 
somewhat from that of true Egyptian work. There 
is the dise, with the horns Sis moon strangely 
shaped, surmounting her head, and the uræus rises 
upon her forehead. Perrot pO out that, just as 
the type of the infant Ptah was appropriated by 
the Pheenicians to represent their Kabires and 
pigmies, so they borrowed Isis-Hathor to represent 
Astarte. 

The pigmy-god already referred to t seems to be 
simply an exaggerated type of the Egyptian Bes, 
which the Phoenicians had also adopted.§ А very 
fine piece of glazed earthenware is that figured b 
Perrot and Chipiez in their monumental wor 
(p. 408);| and if it really be Phoenician (it was 
found in Cyprus), it shows an imitative skill such 
as the cleverest forger might envy. Bes, with 
feathered head-dress, precisely as found in Egypt, 
is sitting astride upon a woman's shoulders. The 
latter, who holds him by the feet, stands upon a 
little lotus-pedestal, suggesting that the whole 
formed the top of a staff in the Egyptian style. In 
the opinion of Perrot, it is the woman's figure— 
naked, short, and broad—that stamps this work of 
art as being Phoenician rather than Egyptian. 

But in all probability one of the finest efforts on 
the part of a Phoenician sculptor to produce the 
type of a divinity is preserved on the Stele of 

mrit,in the de Clercq collection. The owner 
called it the ‘Phenico-Hittite Stele of Amrit,’ on 
account of the group’s likeness to certain rock- 
sculptures at Pterium, where a goddess is shown 
traversing the mountains whilst standing on the 
back of а Поп. In this case it is a god wearing the 
crown of Upper Egypt with the ostrich feathers, 
and a close-fitting tunic in the Egyptian style, 
with a knotted girdle. In his left hand he holds by 
its hind legs a lion-cub, and in his right he raises 
a curved weapon like the so-called ‘boomerang,’ 
which the Assyrian hero of the sculptures of Khor- 
sabad, who grasps in his arm a lion, likewise 
carries. His iea are thick and muscular, as in the 
Assyrian sculptures, and one foot is placed upon 
the head, and the other npon the curved tail, of 
the lion upon which he stands. The animal in 
question is represented walking over rocky ground, 
also indicated much in the Assyrian manner. Im- 
mediately above the deity's head is the crescent 
moon with the sun within; and forming an arch 
above his head, conforming to the shape of the 
stele, are the drooping plumes of the Egyptian 
winged disc. Except for the thickness of the legs 
and the shortness of the arms, the human form is 

ж CIS, Pars i. tom. i. tab. i, ; Perrot-Chipiez, Phénicie, fig. 23. 

t Perrot-Chipiez, ib. fig. 26. 1 Ib. fig. 22, described above. 

8 Ib. fig. 21. І Fig. 279. 


Т Cata ogue méthodique et raisonné, publié par M. de Clercq, 
tom. ii. pl. xxxvi. ; Perrot-Chipiez, zb. fig. 283. 
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well-proportioned, and the lion also is fairly good. 
It is therefore a good piece of work, and, whilst 
illustrating the art of the Phenicians, is at the 
same time a symbol of their religion—a Pheenician 
idea on an Assyro-Babylonian foundation, and a 
Hittite design in an Egyptian dress.* There is 
nothing Greek in it—perhaps it was before contact 
with that nation, as the early style of the Phoenician 
inscription which it bears seems to imply. Accord- 
ing to Philippe Berger the deity mentioned in the 
dedication is probably Shôrbêl—a reading which 
Clermont Ganneau admits as possible, although 
he himself is rather inclined to read Shadrapha 
(Satrape). 

There is naturally some doubt as to how far the 
Phænicians, when they came into contact with the 
Greeks, imitated their art. That there are objects 
in the Greek style which are due to Pheenicians is 
undoubted, but they may have been merely ordered 
from Greek sculptors. This is well illustrated by 
the coin figured by Donaldson in Architectura 
Numismatica (No. 20), where, in a Greek temple 
with a strangely un-Greek fan-shaped pediment, a 
winged Victory in purely Greek style, mounted on 
a pedestal, crowns with laurel a princely con- 

ueror, equally Greek, holding a crozier. i fact, 
the whole coin may have been by a Greek engraver. 
A votive stele representing a shrine,t which was 
found at Carthage, and is now in the museum at 
Turin, is regarded as being purely Greek work. 
The goddess is Persephone Cora, veiling herself 
as a bride, and holding in her left hand a basket 
of pomegranates. In the pediment above is the 
panther of Dionysus. Though dedicated by Mele- 

iathon the Suitete, not only the art, but also the 
subject,is Greek. In Cyprus the story of Hercules 
was probably a favourite subject, as certain objects 
illustrating his tenth labour, the carrying away of 
the flocks of Geryon, show. In the bas-relief,S 
Hercules is represented with considerable artistic 
skill, but the statues|| are inferior, though some 
are not without merit. 

The statuettes representing the worship of the 

ower of reproduction are, as usual in the East, not 
in the best style of art. The mother goddess, as 
Perrot calls her, whether holding an infant or not, 4 
is represented as thick and heavy ; and the women 
pressing their breasts **—reproductions, perhaps, of 
votaries of Astarte—are far from being equal to 
some of the figures of a similar nature found in 
Babylonia. Certain figures thought to be Phe- 
nician protot pes of the Venus de Medici are 
regarded as later than the Greek period, and 
therefore due to Greek influence. They show a 
female pressing one breast and hiding with the 
other hand the part which, in real Pheenician 
work, the artist intended to show openly. The 
best specimen tt is from Livadia, near Larnaca, and 
wears an Egyptian head-dress. In the purely 
Semitic figures, there is a direct and naively 
brutal allusion, as Perrot says, to the mysteries of 
fecandation and generation, but the thought which 
the Greek artist wished to awaken was quite differ- 
ent; it was Venus ashamed—the representative of 
woman, 

Religious ceremonies are rare. One—that repre- 
senting Yehaw-melek before the ‘Lady of Gebal’ 
—has already been referred to. Another—a mere 
fragment—seems to besimply a mural decoration.tt 

* A similar design (a deity standing on the back of a lion) 
appears on a silver coin of Tarsus (de Luynes, Numismatique 
des satrapies, pl. vii. fig. 8; Perrot-Chipiez, Phénicie, fig. 285). 

t Reproduced in Perrot-Cbipiez, ib. fig. 67. 

1 Gazette archéologique, t. vii. pl. xvii. ; PAénicte, fig. 326. 

$ Perrot-Chipiez, tb. fig. 387. 

| Ib. figs. 389-301. Т Ib. figs. 877 and 143. 


** Ib. figs. 375, 379, 380. A better specimen, however, is 
that in the British Museum, from Tharros (Perrot-Chipiez, 


fig. 291). 
tt Ib. fig. 382. tt Ib. fig. 8 
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ART (Shinto)—ART AND ARCHITECTURE (Teutonic) 





Tt was found in the neighbourhood of Tyre, not far 
from Adlun, and represents a personage, seated on 
a throne, holding in the left hand an object which 
cannot now be determined. Before him is a can- 
delahrum or stand surmounted by a pan in which 
a flame is seen, whilst heside the throne or seat is a 
head with Egyptian head-dress, evidently part of a 
sphinx as supporter. The border-ornament recalls 
some of the designs of Assyria. This piece is 
extremely good, and shows what the true Phe- 
nicians were capable of. Of an entirely different 
style is the statue of the Sacrificer, in the Metro- 

olitan Museum, New York.* This shows a beard- 

ess man, with plump cheeks (perhaps a eunuch, as 
the Babylonian priests seem sometimes to have 
been), carrying a ram for sacrifice upon his shoul- 
ders, the feet, which come down in front, being held 
tightly and determinedly with both hishands. The 
style is that of the artists of Cyprus. 

Greatly affected by the religion of the nations 
around, the Pheenicians absorbed from them ideas 
which they carried beyond the limits of their own 
domain. trangely susceptible, they in like manner 
were strongly influenced by the religious art of 
their neighbours, which, when they migrated, they 
carried to other lands and modified. A series of 
different styles was the result, and the task of 
studying and understanding these is a long and 
difficult one. Nevertheless, it is a branch of 
archæology of considerable importance, though it 
must be admitted that the material from the 
various spheres of Pheenician influence is generall 
insufficient for a complete picture to be gained. 
The destruction of their temples and divine emblems 
and statues in Western Asia adds to the difficulty 
of the study; but the remains, such as they аге, have 
a value quite their own, and reflect the religious 
feelings of à strong people who accomplished im- 
portant work in their time. Т. G. PINCHES. 


ART (Shinto)—The genius of Shinto, like that 
of Islam, is adverse to the development of the 
arts of painting and sculpture. With few excep- 
tions, no idols or paintings of the gods are to be 
seen in Shinto shrines. The deity is represented 
by a mirror, sword, stone, or other object, which 
is shut up in a box, and is never seen by the 
worshipper. In many cases the priest himself does 
not know what the box contains. In pre-historic 
times there was a practice of setting up a row of 
terra-cotta figures of men and animals round the 
tombs of Mikados, in substitution for an older 
custom of burying the servants of the deceased and 
other victims up to the neck, and leaving them to 
die and be devoured by dogs and crows. Several 
of these figures have been preserved in the Imperial 
Museum at Tokyo, and there is one in the Gowland 
Collection of the British Museum. They are of an 
extremely rude and primitive workmanship. This 
practice, however, does not appear to have given 
rise to a school of glyptic art, and in any case it is 
not directly associated with Shinto, S ih abhorred 
all connexion with death. In more modern times 
there is à custom of expressing gratitude to the 
Kami for answered prayer by making ex voto 
Ораг to the shrine of pictures representin 
miraculous escapes from shipwreck, etc. Severa 
of the more important shrines have galleries for 
the reception of such mementoes. They have no 

reat importance in the history of Japanese art. 
juch galleries are called emado, or * picture-horse 
hall,’ one of the most common pictures heing that 
of a horse—in substitution for the real living horse, 
which is a favourite Shinto offering. The ‘seven 
gods of good fortune’ are a common subject for 
the Japanese artist, hut here we are dealing with 
quite a modern development. Nearly all of these 
* Perrot-Chipiez, Phénicie, fig. 402. 


deities, though called Kami, are of Buddhist 
origin, and in their portraiture foreign influence 
is easily traceable. At the present day Shinte 
myth is not infrequently resorted to for subjects 
by the Japanese artist, more especially by the 
book-illustrator ; and wood engravings, of no great 
artistic value, representing the gods are sold to 
the pilgrims to Shinto shrines as mementoes. 

LITERATURE.— W. Anderson, Catalogue of Japanese and 
Chinese Pictures in the British Museum, Loudon, 1886; Henri 
Joly, Legend in Japanese Art, Loudon, 1907. 

W. G. ASTON. 

ART AND ARCHITECTURE (Teutonic).— 
The antiquities from Northern Europe give evi- 
dence of a high artistic development from the 
Stone Age downwards, but few finds of earlier date 
than the Iron Age can with any certainty be con- 
nected with the religious life of their owners. Of 
the heathen period there are no architectural re- 
mains except the graves, and the structural forms 
of these do not appear to have had any definite 
relation to the religions beliefs of the different 
periods to which they helong. Sacred buildings 
of any kind came late into use among the Teutonic 
races, and the scanty knowledge we possess of 
their temples is derived entirely from literary 
Sources, and refers only to the last few centuries 
of heathendom. 

1. In the Stone Age the antiquities as a whole 
show a remarkably high development of art. The 
elaborate finish of the finest examples in both 
pottery and weapons may imply that they were 
not intended for ordinary purposes, but were re- 
served for religious ceremonies, 

Many of the axes found are obviously not made 
for use. Some are too thin, others too small, 
others have shaft holes only large enough to admit 
a cord, and miniature axes of amher are also 
common. АП these are doubtless votive offerings 
of some sort, in all probability dedicated to the 
god of thunder. 

2. The Bronze Age in the North is also distin- 

uished by the artistie skill of its productions, 
fat foreign influences may now be recognized. 
At first the types resemble those found in the 
JEgean area, and the spirals and zigzag lines so 
common in Mycenean art are a frequent form of 
ornamentation. The most notable relic of this 

eriod is the ‘disc and horse of the sun’ from 

ordseeland, Denmark, usually dated about B.C. 
1000. 

It consists of a round brouzs plate mounted oo wheels and 
drawn by а borse also on wheels, and is, no doubt, intended ta 
symbolize the sun's passage across the beavens. The face of ths 
disc is overlaid with gold and ornamented with spirals, and the 
figurs of the horse strongly recalls the animals of the Dipylon 
style of Greece. 

At a later period of the Bronze Age there are 
evidences of Etruscan influences in the art, and 
many objects have been found that are clearly 
imported from Etruria. Among those of native 
workmanship are a number of beautiful gold vessels 
which seem too precious for private purposes, and 
were probably dedicated to religious uses. Such 
are the eleven gold vessels with long handles that 
were found at Romminge, carefully placed inside 
a large bronze vase, and the two gold bowls with 
similar long handles, terminating in horses' heads, 
found with a couple of smaller gold bowls in 
Seeland. Other objects certainly connected with 
the worship of the gods are the little bronze cars 
on four DER apparently made to carry large 
sacrificial vessels, irom Sweden, Denmark, and 
North Germauy. 

Religious symbols were frequently used in the 
ornamentation of the Bronze Age. The wheel 
cross, the symbol of the sun, occurs first in the 
Stone Age, and is found on many of the earlier 
objects of bronze. It is later replaced by the 
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swastika," and the triskele also appears, both of 
which symbols are common to all the Aryan races, 
and are universally agreed to have a religious 


signification. These same sacred signs are seen on 
the rock carvings from Behistan and elsewhere, 
which belong to this period. The purpose of these 
carvings is not clear; they consist of geometrical 
figures, ships, weapons, and other objects, animals 
and persons, and it seems probable that at least 
some of these represent the gods and their attri- 
butes. 

3. In the first centuries after the introduction of 
iron the grave finds are scanty, and there is a 
scarcity of gold objects. This is partly due, no 
doubt, to the fact that the tribes of the North 
were at this time subjected to a strong Celtic in- 
fluence, and it was the universal custom among 
the Celts to bury little else with the dead than 
their mere personal equipment. This Celtic influ- 
ence introduced foreign elements into the style of 
the art, but was soon almost entirely supplanted 
by the spread of the classical culture due to the 
Roman conquests in Central Europe. Many of the 
finest antiquities from the graves and the bog 
deposits belonging to the first four centuries of the 
Christian era are unmistakably of Roman work- 
manship. 

The most important of the native works of this 
earlier Iron Age appear to be connected with re- 
ligion. Of these the earliest are the two four- 
wheeled chariots with loug shafts, found in a bog 
at Deibjerg in Jutland. They are made of ash- 
wood, and the sides, shaft, and frame are richly 
adorned with bronze-work. The swastika is among 
the ornaments used. These cars are supposed to 
have been employed in religious ceremonies, and 
possibly to have үз sacred carriages for images 
of the gods, such as are mentioned later in the 
sagas. Fragments of a similar one, however, which 
had evidently been burnt, were found inside a 
large bronze vessel in a grave at Fynen, so that, 
in this case at least, the car seems to have been 
given not to the gods, but to the dead man for his 
use in a future life. Cars have been found under 
similar circumstances in Celtic graves in France 
and the Rhine country, so that the peculiar dis- 
posal of the Fynen car may be due to imitation of 
a foreign custom. 

Somewhat later in date, and showing a mixture 
of Celtic and Roman influences, is the beautiful 
silver bowl from Gundestrupp in Jutland. This 
was, no doubt, a sacred vessel, like the gold bowls 
of the Bronze Age already referred to; and we 
may compare in this connexion the statement of 
Strabo (p. 293), that the Cimbri sent their ‘ boliest 
bowl' to Augustus. Other bowls of similar shape 
to the Gundestrupp bowl have been found, but 
although it was in all probability made in the 
North, it is quite un-Northern in both style and 
subject. The subjects are drawn partly from 
classical art (there is, for example, an obvious imi- 
tation of Hercules and the Nemean lion), and partly 
from Celtic sources, as the representation of the 
Gallic god Cernunnos, with his stag-horns, ring, 
and serpent. 

4. To the close of the Roman period, i.e. to the 
4th cent. A.D., belong what are perhaps the finest 
of all the Northern antiquities—the two magnifi- 
cent gold horns from Gallehus in Jutland. Че із 
supposed that they were used as trumpets in 
religious services, and parallel instances can be 
quoted from many peoples of antiquity. Both the 
horns are of solid gold, and decorated with bands 


* The swastika, or cross with bent arms, in its simplest. form 
Appears thus e , but is often elaborated into “473 . Similarly 


the triskele, the three-armed figure, from 4, , becomes ef. 


of carved figures; one has runes aronnd the top, 
but these give only the maker's name. Both were 
incomplete when found. The significance of the 
figures upon them is not certain; various explana- 
tions have been given, and it seems probable that 
they have a mythological meaning, and refer to 
legends of the gods. 

5. The later centuries of heathendom in the 
North may be divided into two periods: (а) a time 
very rich in gold ornaments of every kind, owing 
to the vast quantities of gold obtained from Byzan- 
tium ; (5) the age of the Vikings, to which belongs 
the splendid profusion of silver ornaments to be 
1214 in the museums of Copenhagen and Stock- 

olm. 

(а) In the first of these periods, i.e. from the 4th 
to the 8th cents. A.D., the only objects that appear 
to have any close connexion with religion are the 
gold bracteates. These were worn as pendants and 
necklaces, and were originally copies of Reman 
coins of the 4th cent., although the types soon 
became greatly altered, and the later bracteates 
appear to have a religious signification. The 
sacred symbols of the swastika and triskele appear 
on many of them, and when placed beside a human 
head may imply that a god is represented. The 
most common device is a head above a four-footed 
animal, and in some cases the latter seems to have 
& pointed beard and to be intended for a goat, an 
anima] sacred to Thor. On others Odin is possibly 
to be identified, surrounded by snakes, or riding on 
his horse Sleipnir, with a sword in his right hand 
and a spear in his left, and fighting against the 
Midgaard serpent. Other bracteates have inter- 
lacing designs ending in animal forms—which shows 
that the beautiful animal ornamentation, which 
was elaborately developed later, already existed. 
This peculiar style of decoration, so characteristic 
of the later Northern art, seems not to have arisen 
from a desire to represent the animals sacred 
to the gods, but to be derived from creatures un- 
familiar to the North, namely, the lions and 
griffins of classical art. 

(6) When we reach the second, or Viking, period 
of the later Iron Age, we have evidence from 
literature, as well as from antiquities, of religion in 
art. Of the antiquities, the most important are 
the runic stones that were set up over the graves. 
On some of these are figures which appear to depict 
the gods; for example, a stone from Tjüngvilde 
shows a figure riding on a horse with eight legs, 
probably intended for Odin on Sleipnir; and on 
the Sanda stone there are three figures in a special 
panel, which have been interpreted as the three 
chief gods, Thor, Odin, and Frey. On many of 
these stones Thor is invoked in the runes, and his 
hammer is carved to consecrate and protect the 
grave. Little silver pendants in the form of 
hammers have been found, and were doubtless 
worn as amulets, but these do not appear until the 
10th cent., and were probably due to the influence 
of the cross-wearing Christians. 

Under the head of amulets may be reckoned the 
figure of a boar, which was frequently placed on the 
crest of the helmet for protection in battle. This 
custom is referred to by Tacitus (Germania, 45), 
and there are several allusions to it in Beowulf (e.g. 
303, 1113). It should presumably be connected 
with the golden boars of Frey and Freya mentioned 
in the sagas. 

Two warriors wearing helmets surmounted by 
figures of boars are represented on one of four 
small iron plates from a cairn in Oland. That 
these plates were used to adorn helmets is evident 
from the similar bronze plates on the helmets from 
Vendel. The examples from Oland, as well as the 
majority of those from Vendel, are supposed to 
portray scenes of Scandinavian mythology. Thus 
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one of the Vendel plates shows a cavalier armed 
with shield and spear, preceded and followed by a 
bird, and attacking & serpent; this is interpreted 
as Odin with his ravens Huginn and Muninn, and 
may be compared with the gold bracteate described 
above. 

Regarding actual idols our only information is 
derived from literary sources. From the sagas we 
gather that the figures of gods set up in thetemples 
were life-size, made of wood, and richly adorned 
with gold and silver. Thus in Olaf Tryggvason's 
saga, when Gunnar fought with the image of Frey 
and droveout the fiend inhabiting the idol, *nothing 
remained but the mere stock of a tree,’ and Gunnar, 
dressing himself in Frey’s apparel, was accepted by 
the people as the god. Again, in the saga of 
Olaf the Saint a figure of Thor is described as 
‘a huge man's image gleaming with gold and 
silver . . . he bore the likeness of Thor, and had a 
hammer in his hand . . . he was hollow within, 
and had a great stand on which he stood when he 
came out,’ 

Other images are described as wearing bracelets, 
necklaces, and similar ornaments. The different 
gods seem usually to have been invested with their 
own peculiar attributes—Thor with his hammer or 
with sceptre as chief god, and Odin armed with 
sword and spear. 

We also hear of smaller figures of the gods, such 
as the image of Frey which Ingimund carried in 
his pocket, and the ivory image of Thor which 
Halired was accused of secretly carrying in his 

urse. 
P 6. Turning to the heathen architecture, what 
knowledge we possess of the temples is gleaned 
from the literature of the North. Until the last 
few centuries of heathendom, the Teutonic races 
appear to have worshipped in the open air, Tacitus 
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(op. сії. 9) saying: ‘The Germans deem it inconsis- 


tent with the majesty of their gods to confine them 
within walls. The temples that we hear of in the 
EA apparently consisted of two parts: an oblong 
hall, the атл, with an apse-shaped building, 
the afhis, at one end. Itis possible that these two 
parts were originally separate, and that the round 
orm of the afhús is due to its having taken the 
place of the sacred tree that was, in earlier times, 
the centre of worship. In this case the langhis 
would represent the dwelling of the chief (who 
officiated as priest) beside the tree. This langhis 
appears to have been copied directly from the 
simplest form of dwelling-house, and was used 
for the sacrificial feasts, but possessed no great 
sanctity. The afhús was the sanctuary proper, 
and contained the images of the gods, among whom 
Thor always occupied the chief place. Here also 
were the altar with the oath ring, the blood kettle, 
and the perpetual fire. 

The temples were almost always constructed of 
wood, but the exterior as well as the interior was 
doubtless often ornamented. Adam of Bremen 
describes the chief temple of Sweden, that at 
Upsala, as a magnificent gilded structure. When 
Christianit finally drove out the old superstitions 
from the North, the temples were in most cases 
pulled down and destroyed; but the sanctity of 
the sites remained, and many Christian churches 
still mark the spots where the heathen gods were 
originally worshipped. 


LrrERATURE.—Ín addition to frequent references throughout 
the sagas, өресін! mention may be made of S. Müller, 
Nordische Altertumskunde, 2 vols., Strassburg, 1897-98, and 
Urgesch. Europas, Strassburg, 1905; O. Montelins, Die Kultur 
Schwedens in vorchristlicher Zeit, Berlin, 1885; J. Worsaz, 
Primeval cd of Denmark, London, 1849; G. Vigfus- 
son and F. Y. Powell, Corpus Poeticum Boreale, Oxford, 1888 
C. J. GASKELL. 
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FIG. 2. PROM THE CHARTER OF KING EDGAR TO NEW MINSTER, 
WINCHESTER, A.D. 966. 


FIG, 1. FROM THE LINDISFARNE, GOSPELS, 
ANGLO-IRISH, CIR. 700 A.D. 
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FIG. 10. FROM THE ORMESBY PSALTER AT THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY (MS. DOUCE 366). 
EAST ANGLIAN, CIR, 1300 А.р, 
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FIG. 1. SACRIFICE. FIG, 3. LAYING ON OF HANDS. 





HORCUS. RAMESES IV. THOTII. 
кіс. 2, OFFERING. FIG, 4. PURIFICATION. 





FIG, 9. SACRED BOAT OF A GOD UPON ITS STAND. 
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FRESCO ON THE INNER FRONT WALL OF QUSAIR ‘AMRA, 


Fic. 1. 
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FIG, 2. KAIRWAN. INTERIOR OF THE MOSQUE. 








VIG, 3. ABU-DILIF (MESOPOTAMIA), ARCHES AND MINARET OF AN OLD MOSQUE, 
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FIG. 4. KAIRWAN. MINBAR OF THE GREAT MOSQUE. 
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FIG. 5. CAIRO. FAÇADE OF THE AL-AQMAR MOSQUE. 





FIG, 6. BERLIN: KAISER FRIEDRICH MUSEUM. WOODEN TABLET. 1125 A.D. 
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FIG. 7. CAIRO. TOMBS OF THE MAMLUKS. 
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FIG. 8. CAIRO, MOSQUE OF SULTAN HASAN, 1356-1359 A.D. 
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MINBAR, 1168-69 A.D. 
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FIG. 11, GRANADA, АТПАМВПА, COURT OF THE LIONS. 
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